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[  4«2  ] 

State  of  the  BaaoMETBey  in  inches  and  decimals^ 
and  of  Farenheit’s  TNEBMOMBTCa  in  the  open 
air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and 
at  noon ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen, 
in  inches  and  decimals,  from  Dec.  i  ft  to  31ft, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 


High  Water  at  Leith 
for  Januaby  1799. 

Morn.  Even. 
Days.  H.  M.  H.  m; 
r.  I.  10  4 — 10  a!) 
W.  2.  10  52 — II  7 
rh.  5.  II  42 — — — - 


1798.  Barom.  Thermom.  Rain.  Weather. 

Dec.  M.  N.  In.  Pts. 

1  29.29  36  40  0.095  Rain 

2  29.  33  44  Cloudy 

3  2Q.4C  36  39  -  Ditto 

4  ’29.705  29  37  -  Ditto 

5  29,55  35  39  - 

6  29555  38  41  -  Clear 

7  29:675  38  43  Cloudy 

8  29.774  37  40  -  Ditto 

9  30.  38  40  0.02  Showers 

10  30175  36  39  0.02  Showers 

1 1  30.044  34  37  -  Clear 

12'  29.85  .  36  39  Cloudy 

.13  29.715  37  37  0.085  Rain 

14  29.7  36  37  >  Cloudy 

15  29.311  ^  36  37 - Ditto 

16  29.265  40  42  0.285 

'I7  29.11  36  40  0.155  Ditto 

18  29^4.25  42  42'  <0.1^  Ditto 

,  19  29.675  36  37  I  0.3^  Ditto 

(  20  30.13  ,  27  30  -  Clear 

21  30.035  35  36  0.05  Rain . 

22  29.852  39  41  0.2  Ditto 

23  30.12  32  38  — —  Cloudy 

24  30.4  32  34  -  Cloudy 

*5  30-355  *8  32  -  Ditto 

26  30.  21  31  —  Snow 

27  29.555  26  27  0.155  Ditto 

28  29.41  14  24  Cloudy 

29  29.6  34  38  — —  Ditto 

-30  30-325  43'  - 

3'  30  35  32  34  t  -  1  Ditto 

Quantity  of  Rain  1.56 


MOON. 


New  Moon  A.  4  omorn. 
Firft  Q£tr,  14.  3  41  morn. 
Full  Moon  ai.  5  joaftenr 
Laft  Qrtr.  28.  lo  40  morn. 


Barometer,  Greaieft  height,  30.7* 
Mear,  >9.74 

Lowcft,  ■-•  28.4 

Quantity  of  Rain  in  inches  •  -  a3<(i9 

Temperature,  Frofty,  <9  days 
Temperate,  132 
..  Agreeable,  158 

Warm,  6  , 


Thermometer,  Cireateft  height. 
Mean, 

Loweft,- 

Daj'/,  Dry,  210  *  . 

Moift,  135 - ^ToUl  3< 

IVeather,  Cloudy,  47  days, 

•  Clear,  137 
.  ■  .  ..Rain,  133 

Sleet,  6 
Snow,  7  , 

.‘Jtormy,  13.— *Tetal 
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The  GLEANER,  N®.  II.  (To  be  continued  Monthly .y 

T  (Zed  only  recall  yon  to  your  own  ments.  The  Authors  of  ElegieSi 
natural  feeling  of  harmony,  and  Oiler,  and  Sonnets  have  been  fre- 
obferve,  that  its  emotions  are  not  quently  unjulllyaccufedofplagiarifm, 
found  in  laboured,  fantaftic,  and  fur*  becaufe  the  fame  ideas  contained  in 
prifing  compofitions,  but  you  meet  their  produdions,  have  been  found 
them  in  fome  few  pieces  that  are  the  in  thole  of  an  earlier  date  ;  but  this 
growth  of  wild  unvitiated  t^fte ;  you  fpecies  of  poetry,  however  much  ad* 
difeover  them  in  the  fwelling  founds  mired  it  may  be,  and  however  often 
that  wrap  us  in  imaginary  grandeur ;  it  is  attempted,  can  admit  of  but 
in  thofe  plaintive  notes  that  make  us  fmall  variation  on  account  of  the 
in  love  with  woe  ;  in  the  tones  that  penury  of  materials.  This,  I  (hall 
utter  the  Lover’s  fighs,  and  fluAuate  endeavour,  and  I  truft  it  will  be  in 
the  breaft  with  gentle  pain  ;  in  (hort,  my  power,  to  prove,  by  fhewing  that 
in  thofe  affcAing  drains  that  find  the  fentiments  of  feveral  of  our  mod 
their  way  to  the  inward  receffes  of  exquiflte  writers,  upon  the  fame  fub- 
the  hcait.”  usher.  jcA,  bear  the  mod  ftiiking  coinci- 

. . .  . .  dence. 

THE  perufal  of  Poetry  has  for  a  The  principal  degree  of  merit  due 
eonfiderable  period  of  my  life,  oc*  to  writers  of  this  order,  is,  when  the 
cupied  a  great  part  of  my  hours  of  fentiments  are  expreifed  in  fo  natural 
relaxation  from  bufinefs;  and  while  it  a  manner,  as  to  attraA  the  attention 
has  been  an  employment  produdive  of  the  Reader  in  a  gentle  and  an 
of  no  fmall  degree  of  pleafure  and  almod  imperceptible  degree,  and  to 
amufement,  to  compare  the  fame  imprefs  upop  him  the  very  feelings 
ideas  of  different  authors,  when  do-  of  the  Poet ;  to  excite  the  emotions 
thed  in  varied  verfiiication  and  dialed,  of  pity,  indignation,  terror,  or  any 
I  have  often  remarked,  that  the  mod  other  paffion  which  imagination  has 
fimple  and  unadorned  poetry,  con-  depided, — and  although  he  (hould 
tains  not  only  the  richeft  imagery,  know  the  Story  of  Woe  to  be  ideal, 
but  alfo  the  mod  beautifd  fenti*  yet  to  agitate  Ms  mind  in  fo  forcible 
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a  manner,  as  to  draw  from  him  the 
fame  regret  which  would  have  been 
indulged,  had  it  been  real.  There  is 
a  dill  fuperior  degree  of  praife  due 
to  the  perfoni,  whofe  writings  not 
only  poffefd  thefe  powers,  but  who, 
by  following  the  didates  of  their  ge¬ 
nius,  ftrike  out  a  new  line  of  poetry, 
which  may  be  either  purfued  at  an 
humble  dillance  by  thofe  whofe  abi¬ 
lities  are  inferior,  or  improved  and 
enlarged  upon  by  the  pofleflbrs  of 
fuperior  talents  and  of  richer  veins  of 
imagery.  A  Poem  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever  elegant  the  didion,  and  how¬ 
ever  regular  tlie  numbers  may  be, 

DESP 

“  All,  all  are  Jloitm.,  tnd  gloomy  rare. 

Now  ipreads  o’er  life  her  dulky  wings, 

Hach  day  i»  clouded  by  defpair, 

Each  hour  ixelh  caufe  of  forroiv  brings." 

Grcate. 

My  futytine  of  youth  i*  ho  more. 

My  mornings  ol  pleafitre  are  fied, 

'Tis  painful  my  fate  to  endure, 

A  penhoo  fuppUet  me  with  bread. 

CUNKINCBAM. 

Condemned  to  nurfe  eternal  care. 

And  ever  drop  the  filcnt  Tear, 

Unheard  I  mourn,  nnknowii  I  Jigh, 
Unfriended  live,  unpitied  die. 

Smollct. 


For  me,  alas  *  the  God  of  day, 

He' er glitters  on  the  hawthorn  fpray. 

Nor  night  her  comfort  brings, 

I  have  no  pleafure  in  the  Kofe, 

For  me  no  vernal  beauty  blows. 

Nor  Philomela  lings. 

Mas  Gsetille. 


yet  if  unattended  by  the  graces  of 
fimplicity,  and  by  an  eafy  and  natural 
harmony,  to  prove  that  i?  flows  more 
from  the  heart  than  from  the  head, 
will  never  captivate  the  Reader  with 
the  fame  admiration,  as  the  fiinple, 
irregular,  but  melodious  verfes  of  an 
uncultivated  mafe,  when  painting  in 
native  provioc^  language  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  four. 

In  the  following  gleanings  I  have 
arranged  thofe  verfes,  which  bear  a 
ftriking  analogy  to  each  otlier,  under 
the  fame  heads,  and  1  have  marked 
the  names  of  fuch  of  the  Autltp'rs  as 
are  familiar  to  me. 

AIR. 

The  tVorld  has  now  «o  joy  for  me,  \ 

Nor  can  life  now  oise  pleafure  boaft. 

Since  all,  my  eyes  defired  to  fee. 

My  with,  my  hope,  my  all.  is  Ir./l. 

.  Luve  Elecics. 

■  — ■  Hope  after  hope  npircs, 

Friepd  after  friend,  joy  after  joy  is  lefi. 

Our  dearrft  wijbet  feed  the  funeral  fi’cs. 

And  ll/c  it  purchafed  at  too  dtas  a  coll. 

Gat*. 

Born  under  ar/ojo/of  mi^rfKveand  Jorrov.-, 
The  Child  of  difirejs  from  the  hour  of  my 
birth. 

No  bltjfngs  to  comfort  the  thoughts  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  profpcA  fo  dreary,  no  joy  upon  Earth. 

SoNO  CowsriP  Giat- 

But  fxed  unalterablf  care. 

Foregoes  not  what  (he  feels  within, 
tihews  the  fame  Sadnefs  every  where, 

And  flights  the  Seajotit  atid  the  feene. 

CowPEK. 


BEAUTY. 


Beauty  i*  but  a  vain,  a  JUeting  good, 

A  (hining  glofs  that  fadeth  fuddenly, 

A  flower  that  dies  when  almufl  in  the  bud 
A  brittle  glafs  that  breaketh  prrfently. 

SUAKSPEASE. 


Alatk !  my  Polly,  how  the  Rofef, 

Emulate  thy  damafle  cheek. 

How  the  bud  its  fweeti  difelojes. 

Buds,  thy  opening  bloom  oef^ak. 

But, 


What  is  beauty,  but  a  flower? 

A  Rofe  that  blojfoms  half  an  hour, 
Cheriiked  by  the  tears  •!  Spring, 

Fanned  by  every  Zephyr's  wing. 

See  how  foon  its  colour  flies, 

Blufres,  trembles,  droops  and  dies." 

Anon. 

What  if  I  fay  your  lips  difclofe. 

The  frejbnefs  of  the  opening  Rofe, 

Vet  certain  as  the  Flower  lhall  fade. 

Time,  every  beauty  will  invade  ; 

I  Would 


•  The  “  Elegiac  EpifUe  to  a  Friend,”  from  which  this  Aanza  is  extrsded,  is  not  the 
eompofitioB  of  Gay.  See  Dr  Andcrfen’t  Life  of  Oay,  ia  the  Works  of  the  Britilh  PocU 
Ifch  8.  p.  36x.  Edthr.*  ■ 
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Sii>,  drir  Girl,  both  Flowers  uid  beautj,  Wauld  you  the  bloom  of  yoo'h  (hould  laft, 
Bli>(rom,/aie,  and  die  away,  '^fia  virtue,  that  oiull  bind  it  faft. 

Then  purfue  tfood  fenfe  and  duty,  Mnoar. 

evereretn*  that  ne'er  decay.  Cotton. 

.  love.- 

Yet  do  not  my  folly  trprove.  To  •>«  fpcak,  to  fee  fier  move. 


Yet  do  not  my  folly  trpmve. 

She  »  a-,  fair,  and  my  pulfion  began  ; 

She  ftniled,  and  I  could  not  but  love. 

She  «va>  laltbkla,  and  1  Was  undone. 

Shenstome. 

ff  In  that  breaft,  fo  good,  fo  pure, 
Conipalbon  ever  loved  to  dwell. 

Pity  the  forrows  I  cn.lnre, 

'I'he  caule.  I  mujl  not,  dare  not  talL 
The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys. 

That  rends  niy  heart,  that  cbecin  tay  tongue, 
1  fear  will  laft  me  all  my  days, 

Jiut  feel  u  will  not  laft  me  long. 

Muout. 


Unhappy  I,  alas  !  the  while  ; 

Her  voice  was  joy,  her  look  was  love,. 

And  heaven  was  opened  in  her  /mile- 

Love  Elegies. 

Fain,  fain  would  f  my  griefs  impart. 

Yet  darena  for  your  anger. 

But  Jetret  love  will  bieuk  my  bear:. 

If  I  conceal  It  langet. 

If  thou  refufe  to  jtity  me, 
if  thou  llult  love  anithcr. 

When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  trees 
Around  my  grave  they'll  wither. 

Buens, 


My  faltering  for.gne  attempts  in  vatu.  Have  I  not  fat,  ye  eonfeious  hours 
In  foothing  murmurs  to  cotoplaiu,  Bear  witnefs,  while  my  Stella  fung. 

My  tongue  fome  lecret  magie  ties.  From  morn  to  eve,  with  all  my  fowefs. 

My  murmurs  link  ui  broken  fighs.  Haft  in  the  magie  of  her  tongue. 

Smoilet.  Love  Eleoies. 

Tn  order  the  more  tlronj^ly  to  fuppert  what  I  have  already  advanced  re- 
fpeding  the  fimilitude  uf  reotimeot  in  different  Poett,  1  (hall  add,  under 
the  followtiig  title,  two  cxccrpta  from  a  fpccies  of  vcrlification  different  from 
thofe  already  detailed.  i 

DEATH. 


Can  ftoried  um,  or  arimatesl  buft. 

Back  to  its  manGuii  call  the  fleeting  breath. 


'I'be  bafts  of  grandeur  ami  the  pomp  of 
power,  '' 


Can  honour's  voice,  provoke  the  filent  dull.  Can  thefe  bid  Sorrow's gufliing  tears fubiide; 
foothc  the  duli  cuid  Ear  of  death*  Cm  thefe  avail  in  that  tremendous  hour, 

'  Obat.  When  Deirrb’rfo/i/ hand  ro«^fa/r  rhr  purple 

‘  '  tide?  OciiLViE. 


The  boa/I  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  ^Sower, 
And  all  that  beauty,  ail  that  wealth  e'er 
gave. 

Await  alike  th’  inevitable  h«or. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  t-i  the  grave. 


ower.  Where  are  the  mighty  Thunder  bolts  of 
tb  e’er  war. 

The  Roman  Ceefars,  and  the  Gtccian  Chiefs? 
Alas  !  how  flim,  dijbonournbty  flua, 

•rave.  And  ctanini’d  into  a  (pace  we  blulh  to  name. 
CB.ir.  Proud  ^o_v<i/r_y  how  altered  in  thy  looks. 
How  bleuk  thy  features,  and  how  wanthy 
hue. 

Proud  lineage,  now  how  little  tbojs  ap- 
pear'ft. 

Bravty,  thou  pretty  plaything,  dear  dejeir, 
’i'he  Grave  dilcrcditt  thee  ;  thy  charms  ex¬ 
punged. 

Thy  Rojes  faded,  and  thy  Lillies  foiled. 
What  h.dl  thou  niuic  to  boall  oi  ? 

BLAIg. 


Shrunk  is  the  &n‘ewed  energy  that  ftrung. 


Ah  !  whither  now  are  fled. 


"rile  fVarrior's  arm  ;  where  fleeps  the  lo-vely  Thofe  dreams  of  greatnefs,  thofe  unfolid 
hreaft, 

Whilom  that  beived  impaftoned;  where  Of  happinefs?  thofe  longings  after /rwe, 
the  tongue,-  Thofe  gay  Ipciit  feftive  nights,  tholie  tu/y 

That  lanced  its  lighun'mgs  on  pride's  days? 

lometing  creft  ?  Emily.  All  aans  zte  vanijbed.  Thomson. 

In  the  above  verfes,  the  fimilarity  is  fo  evident,  that  we  muff  cither  acr 
of  cxpicdon  upon  the  fam^  fubjc^l  cuTc  the  whole  of  thefe  poeu  except 

the 
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the  fenior  one  oF  having  been  guilty 
of  ptagiarifm,  or  we  muft  in  future 
be  cautious  not  to  iletra£t  from  the 
merit  of  writers,  by  cenfujing  them 
for  making  fret  with  the  produf^ions 
of  others. 

Should  we  confider  the  majority 
of  thefe  compofitions  to  be  pieces  of 
plagiatifm,  they  will  confequently 
lofe  not  only  much  merit,  but  much 
of  their  beauty,  in  our  eyes,  and  in 
fuch  an  event,  thofe  who  have  ad¬ 
mired  them,  will  be  fenfible  of  a  re¬ 
gret  fimilar  to  what  is  experienced, 
when  the  veil  which  has  covered  a 
pleafing  illufion,  is  torn  away,  or 
when  we  are  difappointed  in  expec¬ 
tations  and  alTurances  of  friendlhip, 
which  we  had  relied  on  with  con6- 
dence.  It  will  however  be  an  opi¬ 
nion  which  will  give  us  more  plea- 
fure,  and  which  is  more  admirable 
in  its  nature,  to  confider  the  want  of 
material  variation  in  thefe  poems, 
not  as  atifing  from  any  defection  of 
genius  or  abilities  in  the  authors, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjefls, 
which  admit  of  but  fmall  amplifica¬ 
tion  or  cxpanfion  of  thought.  We 
innft  alfo  rec.dltft  that  the  compofi- 
tions  of  many  authors,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  who  had  no  opportunity 
cf  feeing  the  writings  of  each  other, 
have  been  often  found  almoft  cxa^lly 
fimilar  ;  and  that  the  fame  ideas  have 
lightened  up  in  the  mind  of  the  un¬ 
lettered  miife,  which  have  flatbed 
from  the  eye  of  genius  improved  and 
enlarged  by  the  cultivation  of  liter¬ 
ature  ;  and  wheo  we  add  to  this,  that 
many  of  the  authors  of  the  above 
verfes  were  men  of  the  trueft  abili¬ 
ties,  of  the  moft  enlarged  ideas,  of  the 
moll  folid  underftanding  and  highly 
fmifhed  education,  we  will  difeard 
the  illiberal  fuppofitioo  of  their  having 
been  plagiaiills,  who  can  only  poflefs 
a  merit  one  degree  fuperior  to  that 
of  a  tranferiber,  and  we  will  give  the 
poet  a  place  in  our  eftimation  equal 
to  the  defert  of  his  works.  It  is  alfo 
(iia  obfervation,  which  ought  to  be 


attended  to,  and  which  will  be  found 
to  be  jr>ft,  that  imitators  very  fre¬ 
quently  retain  an  aukward  and 
cramped  manner,  which  is  very  eafily 
decerned,  but  of  which,  the  above 
quotations  are,  in  general,  free.  -  < 
It  would  be  of  no  fmall  advantage 
to  Poetry,  if  the  expreflion  was  always 
carefully  fuited  to  the  thought,  and 
the  found  of  the  fyllables  an  echo  of 
the  fenfe, — as  by  that  means  the 
poem  would  acquire  a  confiderable 
degree  of  additional  merit  in  onV 
opinion,  the  paflions  would  be  much 
more  powerfully  inculcated,  the  fen- 
timents  more  captivating,  and  the 
fire  of  the  author’s  fancy  would 
illumine  the  reader’s  imaginatioo  in 
a  more  forcible  degree, — but  at  the 
fame  time  care  (hould  be  taken,  to 
avoid  any  kind  of  forced  ftiffnefs,  or 
laboured  manner,  when  endeavouring 
to  attain  to  this  excellence.  Thedef- 
cription  of  tempefls,  of  exceflive  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  mind,  and  indeed  of  any 
of  the  violent  ,pafEons,  affords  the 
mod  ample  fcopc  for  the  abilities  of 
the  writers  to  difplay  themfelves  in 
this  ftyle.  We  overlook  irregularity, 
where  the  harmony  is  not  loll,  when 
we  find  bold  and  fuccefsful  attempts 
at  fublimity  and  grandeur  of  idea, 
and  deferiptions,  powerfully  animated 
by  a  nice  and  happy  choice  of  words. 

In  deferibing  forrow, defpondence, 
love,  beauty,  and  gaiety,  we  always 
have  it  in  our  power  to  avoid  harlh 
and  grating  words,  and  we  (hould 
life  our  utnioft  endeavour  to  fcleft 
fuch  as  found  fwcetly  foothing,  me¬ 
lancholy,  or  cheerfully,  according  to 
the  different  nature  of  our  fubjeS  ; 
as  by  that  means  a  compofition  will 
much  more  eafily  reach  the  heart, 
excite  the  fenfibility,  and  imprefs  it- 
felf  in  a  more  ^xquifitc  mannerj  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  reader.  The  an¬ 
cients  poffeffed  this  excellence,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  elevated  or  de- 
preffed  their  diflion  according  to  the 
fublimity  or  humility  of  their  f^ubjed. 
Our  ancient  Scottifh  mufic  fweepa 
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aver  the  foul  with  the  fofieft  and  more 
delightful  melody,  communicating  to 
the  heart  an  inexprellibly  enchanting 
fenfation,  when  breathed  upon  an  in> 
ilrument  adapted  to  it,  fuch  as  an  Oboe 
or  Flute  ;  but  (hould  it  be  fung  with 
inapplicable  words,  or  performed 
upon  an  harfh  inllrument,  it  would 
lofe  not  only  the  greateft  part  of  its 
melody,  but  would  no  longer  retain 
the  power  of  agitating  our  pafliont: 
fo  in  a  Gmilar  degree  will  Poetry  lofe 
its  hold  upon  our  feelings,  if  the  fen> 
tinients,  however  beautiful  and  deco¬ 
rated  they  may  be,  are  not  cloathed 
in  proper  and  concording  words.  I 
(hall  now  endeavour  to  convert  thefe 
aflertions  into  matter  of  fa£l,  by  giv. 
ing  examples  tending  to  illudrate  my 
fubje£t,  and  I  (hall  leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  judge  whether  1  deduce 
my  inferences  fairly  or  not. 

EXAMPLES. 

"  Where  it  the  fmile  that  was  heaven  to 
our  eye  ? 

Where  it  the  voice  that  enchanted  our  ear? 
Nought  now  around  it  heard  but  the  figh. 
Nought  in  the  Valley  it  feen  but  the  tear.** 
Ptraa  Pindas. 

In  this  beautiful  verfe,  the  melody 
if  confiderably  deftroyed  by  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  the  exprefllon  “  around,”  pre¬ 
ceding  the  word  ”  heard had  the 
exolamation  of  alas !  or  fame  fimilar 
foft  fyllabic  been  made  ufe  of,  we 
might  have  imagined  that  we  a6tually 
heard  the  Gghs  which  are  dcfcribed. 

“  She*t  frejb  a*  the  morning,  the  fuirejl  in 
May, 

She's  fweet  as  the  evening  amostg  the  new 
bay. 

At  btythe  and  as  artUfs  at  lambs  on  the 
lea. 

And  dear  to  my  heart,  as  the  light  o*  mine 
Ee.*’  Bokns. 

The  occurrence  of  the  letter  r  fo 
often  in  the  firft  of  thefe  four  lines, 
carries  along  with  it  a  boldncfs  and 
diffonance  of  found  which  would  be 
unpleafant  and  inapplicable  to  the 
fubjefl,  were  it  not  rendered  foft  to 
our  ear  by  the  whiftling  found  of  the 
fucceeding  letter  j  and  in  the  fecond 


line,  the  words  are  admirably  well 
adapted  to  the  fenfe ;  fo  much  fa, 
that  1  do  not  recollect  of  having  ever 
met  with  a  line,  the  expreibon  of 
which  was  more  happy,  or  that  reach, 
ed  the  heart  id  a  more  exquifue  man¬ 
ner.  The  found  of  the  third  line  alfo 
impreffes  upon  our  mind  in  a  power¬ 
ful  degree  the  idea  of  innocent  cheer- 
fulnefs  meant  to  be  conveyed. 

••  Next  anger  rvjbed,  his  eyes  on  fire. 

In  lightening^  owned  bit  fecret  (lings. 

In  one  rude  cUfh,  he  Jtruck  the  lyre. 

And  fwfpt  with  hurried  hand  the  firings'' 
Collins. 

In  this  verfe  the  author  has  been 
fuccefsful  in  his  choice  of  words  We 
would  almoft  fuppofe,  from  their 
found,  that  we  heard  the  difcardanc 
notes  produced  on  a  muGcal  inllru¬ 
ment  by  a  performer  diftraAed  with 

The  following  line  by  Cowper, 

“  Regardleft  of  wringing,  and  breaking  a 

heart,*’ 

is  peculiarly  adapted  in  found,  (from 
the  frequent  ufe  of  the  letter  r,)  to 
the  fenfe  it  conveys  :) — who  cao  read 
this  line  without  being  forcibly  im- 
prefled  with  a  fenlibility  of  the  harih 
conduA  reprefented  in  it. 

There  are  alfo  two  lines  of  Fer- 
gufTon’s  which  are  very  happy  in 
found,  iu  defcriblng  Cunningham’s 
Poetry. 

“  Each  gentle  a/TcAion  was  fbewn. 

In  the  /oft,  fighing  Jongs  of  his  lyre.” 

“  Thy  braes  were  bonny.  Yarrow  ftream. 
When  firfl  on  them  I  met  my  lover. 

Thy  Braes  how  dreary.  Yarrow  dream. 
When  DOW  thy  waves  hit  body  cover.** 

Loga.v, 

In  this  verfe,  fyllables  which  found 
in  the  fame  manner,  are  made  ufe  of 
to  exptefs  beauty  unA gloomsnefs,  which 
arc  undoubtedly  the  reverfe  of  each 
other.  Had  the  cxpreilion  of  the  firlt 
line  been  fofter,  the  harlh-founding 
words  of  the  third  line  would  have 
had  a  much  better  eifed ;  for  indance, 

“  ThyC banks  bonvblooming)  Y arrow  ftream. 
When  firft  ou  them  1  met  my  lovtr. 

Thy 
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Thy  bratt  how' dreary.  Yarrow  flirara, 
When  oow  thy  wa»e»  hU  body  cover.” 

Although  I  couM  product,  from 
the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  many 
more  powerful  and  convinang  exatn* 
pies,  to  aid  my  affettion,  by  thewing 
that  fullnefs  and  grandeur  of  found 
aflift  ill  a  very  confiderable  degree 
fublimity  of  idea,  and  that  harfh,  ra¬ 
pid,  and  ill  chofen  words  detracf  much 
from  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
fincil  lentiments  :  yet  as  this  paper 
has  been  almoft  entirely  devoted  to 
the  fervice  of  the  fimple,  the  lovelorn, 
and  the  defponding  mufe,  I  ftiall  defer 
refoming  this  fubjeft  to  'a  future 


period,  and  fhaO  now  conclude  with 
I  hope,  that  my  endeavour  to  refene 
the  authors  of  the  lighter'  poetry 
from  accufations  of  plagiarifm  will 
be_  deemed  cffi-ftnal  in  the  opinion  of 
fomc,  and  at  lead  not  iindefcrving  of 
a  fmall  portion  of  praife,  in  that  of 
others  ;  while  the  trifling  criticifin 
upon  the  lad  quotation  mud  be  con- 
fidered  asarifing,  not  from  any  defire 
to  leffen  the  merit  of  the  author  in 
the  eyes  of  any  individual,  but  from 
a  with  to  ftimiilate  young  poets  to 
attempt  attaining  to  excellence  in 
their  compofitions,  and  to  point  out 
to  their  notice  palpable  errors,  yf 


REUCtON  OF  THE  HATIVtS  OF  HEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

From  Collins’s  jlrcount  of  the  Englijh  Colony  in  Nenv  Sohtb  STales. 

T  T  has  been  afferted  by  an  eminent  England,  where  he  had  obtained  much 
divine*,  that  no  country  has  yet  knowledge  of  our  cuftoms  and  man- 
been  difeovered  where  fonse  trace  of  ners,  I  wllhed  to  learn  what  were  his 
religion  was  not  to  be  found.  From  ideas  of  the  plaCc  from  which  kii 
every  obfervation  and  inquiry  I  could  countrymen  came,  and  led  him  to 
make  among  thefc  people,  from  the  the  fubjefl  by  obfci^-ing,  that  all  the 
firft  to  the  lad  of  my  acquaiotance  white  men  here  came  from  England, 
with  them,  1  can  fafely  pronounce  I  then  alked  him,  where  the  black 
them  an  exception  to  this  opinion.  I  men  (or  Eora)  came  from  ?  He  htfi- 
am  certain  that  they  do  not  worfhip  taicd — Did  they  come  from  any  ifland? 
either  fun,  moon,  or  dar  ;  that,  how-  His  anfwer  was,  that  he  knew  of 
ever  neceffary  fire  may  be  to  them,  none ;  they  came  from  the  clonds 
it  Is  not  an  objedt  of  adoration  ;  nci-  (alluding  perhaps  to  the  aborigines  of 
ther  have  they  refpcdl  for  any  parti-  the  country);  and  when  they  die, 
eular  bead,  bird,  or  fifh.  1  never  they  returned  to  the  clouds  (Boo-row’ 
could  difeover  any  objeft,  cither  (ub-  e.)  He  widied  to  make  me  under 
dantial  or  imaginary  ;  that  Impelkd  dand  that  they  afeended  In  the  (hap 
them  to  the  commifllon  of  go^  ac-  of  little  childien,  fird  hovering  in  the 
tions,  or  deterred  them  from  the  per-  tops  and  in  the  branches  of  trees ; 
petration  of  what  we  deem  crimes,  and  mentioned  fomething  about  their 
There  indeed  exided  among  them  eating,  in  that  date,  their  favourite 
fome  idea  of  a  future  Hate,  but  not  food,  little  fifhes. 
connected  in  any  wife  with  religion  ;  If  this  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
for  it  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  foul  (hould  excite  a  fmile,  is  it 
their  lives  and  aAions.  On  their  being  more  extraurdmary  than  the  belief 
often  qucfliv)ned  as  to  w’hat  became  which  obtains  among  fome  of  us, 
of  them  after  their  dcccafc,  fume  an-  that  at  the  lad  day  the  various  dif 
fwered,  that  they  went  either  on  or  jointed  bones  of  men  fliall  find  out 
beyond  the  great  water  ;_but  by  far  each  its  proper  owner,  and  be  re- 
the  greater  number  fignified,  that  they  united? — The  favage  here  treads 
wrni  to  the  clouds.  Converting  with  clofc  upon  the  footdcpsof  the  Chril-, 
Ben-nil-long,  after  his  return  from  tian. 
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(  Continued from 

Manner Sf  Artsy  lAc.  tf  the  Inhabitant t 
of  Oyolavu  and  Pola, 

HESE  iflanders  are  the  talleft 
and  bed  made  that  we  have 
yet  met  with.  I'heir  ufual  height- Is 
five  feet  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  inches  j 
but  their  ftature  Is  lefs  aftonlihing 
than  the  coloflal  proportinns  of  the 
different  pirts  of  their  bodies.  Our 
curiofity,  which  often  led  us  to  ii)ea> 
fure  them,  gave  them  an  opportu 
nity  of  making  frequent  compatifons 
of  their  bodily  ftrength  with  ours. 
Thcfe  comparifons  were  not  to  oyr 
advantage  ;  and  we  perhaps  owe  our 
misfortunes  to  the  idea  of  IndiTidual 
fupcriority  refuUIng  from  repeated 
trials.  Their  countenances  often  ap¬ 
peared  to  exprefs  a  fentlment  of  dif> 
dain,  which  1  hoped  to  deftroy,  oy 
ordering  our  arms  to  be  ufed  in  their 
prefence }  but  my  end  could  only 
have  been  gained  by  direCflng  them 
airainft  human  victims ;  for,  other- 
wife,  they  took  the  noife  for  fport, 
and  the  trial  for  a  diveriioo. 

Among  thcfe  Indians  a  very  fmall 
number  is  below  the  height  Indicated 
above.  1  have,  however,  meafured 
fevcral  who  were  only  five  feet  four 
inches,  but  thcfe  are  the  dwarfs  of  the 
country  ;  and  although  their  ftature 
rcfrmblcs  ours,  their  ftrong  and  ner¬ 
vous  arms,  their  broad  chefts,  and 
their  legs  and  thighs,  are  of  a  very 
different  proportion.  It  may  be  fafely 
faid,  that  they  ate  in  regard  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  what  Danifh  hnrfes  are  in 
rerp(6t  to  th<  fe  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France. 

The  men  have  the  body  painted  or 
tatowed,  fo  that  any  one  would  fup- 
pofe  them  clad,  although  they  go  al 
m>  ft  naked.  They  have  only  a  girdle 
of  tea  weeds  encircling  their  loins, 
which  comes  down  to  their  knees, 
and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  the 
river  gods  of  fabulous  hiflory,  whom 
£d.  Ma^.  Dec.  1798.  • 
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it  is  cuftomary  to  depid  with  rtifhei 
round  their  waiit.  Their  hair  is  very 
long.  They  often  twifl  it  round  their 
heads,  and  thus  add  to  their  native 
ferocity  of  countenance,  which  always 
exprefles  either  furprife  or  anger.  The 
Icaft  difpute  between  them  is  followed 
by  blows  of  fticks,  clubs,  or  paddiesy 
and  often,  without  doubt,  coft  the 
combatants  their  lives.  They  are 
almolt  all  covered  with  fears,  which 
can  only  be  the  confequence  of  theic 
individual  quarrels.  The  flature  of 
the  women  is  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  men.  Th.y  are  all  tall,  flender| 
and  not  without  grace ;  but  they  lofe^ 
while  yet  in  their  prime,  thofe  ele¬ 
gant  forms,  of  which  nature  has  not 
broken  the  mould  among  this  barbar¬ 
ous  race,  but  of  which  (he  appears  to 
leave  them  In  poflefli  >n  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  with  reluiftance.  Among 
a  great  number  of  women  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing,  I  only  ob- 
ferved  three  really  pretty.  The  grofs 
effrontery  of  the  reft,  the  indecency 
of  their  motions,  and  the  dif  tufting 
offers  which  they  made  of  their  fa¬ 
vours,  rendered  them  fit  mothers  and 
wives  for  the  ferocious  beings  that 
furrounJed  us.— — 

Thcfe  people  cultivate  certain  arts 
with  fuccefs.  I  have  already  fpokcii 
of  the  elegant  form  which  they  give 
to  their  huts.  It  is  not  without  reafoii 
that  they  difdain  our  inftruments  of 
iron  ;  for  they  finilh  their  work  very 
neatly  with  tools  made  of  a^very  fine 
and  compact  fpecles  of  bafaltes  in  the 
form  of  an  adze.  For  a  few  glafs 
beads  they  fold  us  large  three-legged 
dlil.es,  of  fingic  piece  of  woi.d,  and 
fo  well  poliihrd,  that  they  feemed  to 
have  been  laid  over  with  a  coat  of  the 
fined  varnifh.  It  would  take  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  workman  fevcral  days  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  of  thefe  diihes  which,  for 
want  of  proper  inftrumcnts,  mult  cod 
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an  Indian  fcveral  months  labour,  tuatrd  in  creeks  by  the  fea-fide,  and 
They  fet,  however,  fcarcely  any  va-  have  no  paths  except  to  penetrate 
luc  upon  them,  becaufe  they  fet  little  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
upon  the  time  they  employ.  The  iflands  we  vifited  were  covered  to  the 
fruit  trees,  and  nutritious  roots,  that  very  fummit  with  fruit-trees,  on 
grow  fpontaneoufly  around  them,  in-  which  wood-pigeons  and  turtle-doves, 
fnre  them  their  lubfiAence,  as  well  ra  green,  red,  and  of  various  other  co- 
that  of  their  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls;  lours,  were  fitting.  We  alfo  fawbeaii- 
and  if  they  foinctimes  fioop  to  work,  tiful  perroquets,  a  fpecies  of  black- 
it  is  to  procure  enjoyments  rather  bird,  and  even  partridges.  It  is  by 
agreeable  than  ufeful.  They  manu-  taming  birds  that  the  natives  charm 
fafture  very  fine  mats,  and  fome  pa-  away  the  tjcdium  that  refulls  from 
per  -itufTs.  I  remarked  two  or  three  their  idle  mode  of  life.  All  their 
of  them  whom  I  took  for  chiefs,  with  houfes  were  full  of  wood  pigeons, 
a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  their  waill  which  they  bartered  with  us  by  hun- 
like  a  petticoat,  Infiead  of  a  girdle  of  dreds.  They  alfo  fold  us  more  than 
weeds.  It  is  compofed  of  real  thread,  three  hundred  gallinules  of  the  mod 
prepared,  no  doubt,  from  fome  fila-  beautiful  plumage, 
mentous  plant  like  the  nettle  or  flax  ;  '1  heir  canoes  have  outriggers,  arc 

and  Is  manufafturrd  without  a  (hut-  very  fmall,  and  generally  contain  only 
tic,  the  threads  being  abfuliitely  laid  five  or  fix  perfons  ;  fome  few,  how- 
one  another  like  thofe  of  their  ever,  may  contain  as  many  as  four- 
irats.  This  cloth,  which  has  all  the  teen.  They  do  not  appear  to  deferve 
fupplenefs  and  folidity  of  ours,  is  very  the  praife  that  navigators  have  be¬ 
fit  for  the  fails  of  their  canoes ;  and  flowed  on  their  fwiftnefs.  I  do  not 
appearcQ  to  us  as  far  fuperior  to  the  think  when  under  fail  that  It  exceeds 
paper- fluilof  the  Society  and  Friendly  feven  notes  ;  and  with  their  paddles 
Iflands,  which  they  manufa^ure  alfo.  they  could  not  keep  way  with  us 
They  fold  us  ftveral  pieces ;  but  they  when  we  were  running  only  four  miles 
hold  it  very  cheap,  and  make  very  an  hour.  Thcfe  Indians  are  fuch  ex- 
little  ufe  of  it,  the  women  preferring  cellent  fwimmers,  that  their  canoes 
the  fine  mats  which  I  have  fpoken  of  feem  only  to  ferve  them  to  refl  them- 

above -  felvts  In.  As  upon  the  leaft  falfe 

Among  fifteen  or  eighteen  hun-  movement  they  fill,  they  are  obliged 
dred  Indians,  whom  we  had  an  op-  every  moment  to  leap  Into  the  fea, 
portunity  ofobferving,  thirty, at  leaft,  take  up  their  finking  vcffels  upon 
had  the  appearance  of  chiefs.  They  their  (houldcrs,  and  pour  out  the 
kept  up  a  kind  of  police,  and  bela-  water.  They  fometimes  join  two  to- 
bouted  the  rcfradlory  with  their  gether  by  means  of  a  crofs  piece  of 
flicks ;  but  the  otder,  which  they  had  wood.  In  which  they  make  a  flep  to 
the  air  of  wiftiing  to  eflablifli,  was  receive  the  maft.  In  this  way  they 
tranfgrtflcd  a  minute  afterwards,  are  lefs  likely  to  overfet,  and  can  pre- 
Never  were  fovereigns  worfe  obeyed  ;  ferve  their  provifion  during  a  long 
never  were  more  frequent  difotders  voyage.  Their  fails  arc  of  matting, 
occafioned  by  anarchy  and  a  want  of  or  of  matted  cloth,  arc  extended  by 
fubordination.  a  fprit,  and  do  not  deferve  a  parti- 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  M.  cular  defcription. 
de  Bougainville  has  named  them  the  Their  only  modes  of  fifliing  are 
Navigator!.  '.ITcy  do  not  go  fo  much  with  the  hook  and  line,  and  fwcep- 
as  from  one  village  to  another  on  net.  They  fold  us  fome  of  the  nets, 
foot;  but  perform  all  their  journies  and  baits  of  mother  of  pearl,  and 
In  canoes.  Their  villages  ate  all  fi*  white  (hells  very  Ikilfully  wrought. 

•  -  Thcfe 
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Thefe  inllruments  arc  in  the  fhape  of  we  fay  any  thing  of  their  religious 
flying- fifh,  and  have  a  hook  attached  rites. 

to  them  made  of  tortoife-(hcil,  and  Thefe  iilands  abound  with  hogs, 
ftrong  enough  to  hold  a  tunny,  bo-  dogs,  fowls,  birds,  and  fi  h.  They  are 
neta,  or  dorado.  They  exchanged  alf<»  covered  with  cocoa-nut,  guava, 
their  largetl  iiib  for  a  fewgiafs  beads,  and  banana  trees,  as  well  as  another* 
and  it  was  cafy  to  fee  by  their  eager-  tree  bearing  a  large  nut  that  is  eaten 
nefs,  that  they  were  in  no  fear  of  roailed,  and  that  in  tafte  much  re¬ 
wanting  food.  fembles  a  chefnut.  Sugar-canes  grow 

The  iilands  of  this  archipelago^  .fpontaneoully  upon  the  banks  of  the 
that  I  vlited,  appeared  to  me  volca-  rivers  j  but  they  are  watery,  and  con- 
nic.  All  the  Hones  of  the  beach  on  tain  Icfs  faccharinc  matter  than  thofe 
which  the  fea  breaks  with  fuch  fury  of  our  Weft  Indian  iilands;  a  differ* 
as  to  throw  up  the  water  more  than  cnce  wliich  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from 
fifty  feet  high,  are  nothing  but  pieces  their  growing  in  the  (hade,  without 
of  lava,  or  bafaltes  in  the  form  of  cultivation,  and  upon  too  rank  a  foil. 

pebbles,  and  of  coral,  with  which  the  - 

whole  illand  is  furrounded.  The  ,  ,r  -  c- ,  1 

eoralltav,,  in  lU.  midJI.  of  .Imoll  th  ^rTMa 

,ll,h,crn.k.,p,ir.ge,»hlnh,iho»gl.  «JI,rnUr„r„ 


narrow,  is  fufficient  for  canoes,  and 
even  for  boats  and  long-boats;  and 
thus  forms  little  ports  for  the  navy  of 


by  M.  Rollin,  M.  D.  and  Snrgeon 
of  the  frigate  Boujfle. 

On  the  12th  of  July  1787,  we 


the  iflanders,  who  never  leave  their  anchored  in  Baie  de  Langle,  fituate on 
canoes  in  the  water ;  but  on  coming  the  wetlern  flde  of  i'choka  orSegalien 
alhore  lodge  them  near  their  houfes,  Illand.  When  we  went  on  (hore  the 
under  the  (hade  of  trees.  They  arc  next  day,  the  natives  preffed  round 
fo  light,  that  two  men  can  carry  them  us,  eager  to  give  us  thofe  marks  of 
upon  their  Ihoulders  with  eafe.  good  will,  which  caufed  us  to  think 

The  mod  lively  imagination  would  very  highly  of  their  hufpitality  to 
find  it  dilHcuIt  to  figure  to  itftlf  fitu-  Itrangers. 

ations  more  agreeable  than  thofe  of  Thofe  people  arc  very  Intelligent 
their  villages.  All  the  houfes  aie  and  honed,  and  having  ho  didrult 
built  under  fruit  trees,  which  keep  about  them,readily  communicate  with 
them  delightfully  cool.  They  arc  drangers.  They  arc  of  a  moderate 
feated  upon  the  borders  of  dreams,  llze,  iquat,  and  drong  built,  with  the 
which  run  down  from  the  mountains,  mufclcs  of  their  bodies  very  exa£Ily 
and  by  the  fide  of  which  are  paths,  defined :  their  common  height  is  five 
that  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  illand.  feet,  and  the  greated  does  not  exceed 
The  principal  objeft  of  their  architec-  five  feet  four  inches ;  but  men  of  this 
turc  is  to  proteA  them  from  the  heat ;  fize  are  very  uncommon  among  them, 
and  I  have  already  faid,  that  to  this  'I'hey  have  all  a  large  head,  and  a 
advantage  they  add  that  of  elc-*  broader  and  more  rounded  face  than 
gaiice.  Europeans;  their  countenance  is  ani- 

I'heTe  houfes  are  fufficiently  fpaci-  mated  and  agreeable,  though,  upon 
ous  to  lodge  fevetal  families  ;  and  ara  the  whole,  it  is  deditute  of  that  re- 
forrouuded  with  blinds,  which  are  gularity  and  grace  kvhich  we  elleem 
drawn  up  to  windward,  and  (hut  upon  fo  effential  to  beauty :  they  have  large 
the  funny  fide.  The  iflanders  deep  cheeks,  a  Ihort  note  rounded  at  its 
upon  very  fine  and  clean  mats,  per-  extremity,  with  very  broad  nollrils  : 
feAly  out  of  the  way  of  all  humidity,  their  eyes  are  lively,  of  a  moderate 
We  perceived  no  morai  t  neither  can  fize,  for  the  mod  part  black,  though 
•  3  F  2  wc 
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we  faw  fomc  blue  ones  among  them  ;  Chinefe  Ihoe  ;  but  the  greater  number 
their  eyebnwi  are  buihy;  their  mouth  of  them  go  bare-footed  and  hare- 
of  the  common  lizt ;  their  voice  it  headed  :  a  few  indeed  wearaLandage 
ftroiig  ,  their  lips  are  rather  thick,  of  bear  flein  round  the  hltad  ;  but  thu 
and  of  a  dull  red  :  we  remarked,  that  it  rather  as  an  ornament  than  a  de> 
in  feveral  the  upper  lip  was  tattoed  fence  againft  the  weather, 
and  ti  ged  of  a  blue  colour  :  thefe.  Like  the  lower  clalTcs  of  the  Chi- 
as  well  ai>  their  eyes,  are  capable  of  nefe,  they  all  wear  a  girdle,  to  which 
evny  variety  of  exprrflion  :  their  they  hang  their  knife  at  a  defence 

teeth  are  white,  evt  n,  and  of  the  againft  the  heart,  and  feveral  little 

vfutl  number ;  their  chin  h  rounded  pockets,  into  which  th(.y  put  their 

ai  d  a  little  advancing ;  their  ears  are  flint  and  fleel,  their  pipe,  and  their 

fmall :  thry  bore  a’ d  wear  in  them  box  of  tobacco  ;  for  they  make  a  ge- 

glafp  nriiimtnts  or  lilver  rings.  neral  praflice  of  fmoking. 

The  women  art  not  fo  large  at  Their  huts  are  fufficient  to  defend 
[  the  men,  and  are  of  a  more  rounded  them  againil  the  rain  and  other  incle- 

I  and  delicate  figure,  though  there  is  mencies  of  the  air,  but  are  very  fnall 

b  't  little  d-fTcrence  between  the  fea-  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 

tU'et  of  their  facet.  I  heir  upper  lip  inhabitants  which  they  contain.  The 

I  is  tattoed  all  over  of  a  blue  colour,  roof  is  formed  of  two  inclined  planes, 

I  ai  d  they  wear  their  halt  long  and  which  arc  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 

i  Hi  wing:  their  drefshardly  differs  from  high  at- their  jiinftion,  and  three  or 

!  that  of  the  men ;  the  colour  of  the  fkin  four  on  the  fides :  the  breadth  ot  the 

I  in  both  fexet  is  tawny,  and  that  of  roof  is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  its 

I  their  naiL,  which  they  fuffer  to  grow  length  eighteen:  thefe  cabins  arc 

to  a  great  length,  is  a  fhade  darker  ernftrufted  of  frame-work,  ftrongly 

than  that  of  Europeans.  Thefe  ifland-  put  togrther,  the  fides  being  filled  up 

ers  are  vety  hairy,  and  have  long  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  top 

beards,  which  gives,  efpccialiy  to  the  thatched  with  dry  grafs  in  the  fame 

old  men,  a  grave  and  venerable  air  :  manner  as  our  cottages  are. 
theft  laft  appeat*  to  be  held  in  much  On  the  infidc  of  thefe  houfes  is  a 
telpcft  by  the  yoiingti-  part  of  the  in  fquare  of  earth  railed  about  fix  inches 
habitants  The  hair  of  their  head  is  above  the  ground,  and  fupporttd  on 

blackjlmooth,  and  moderately  flrong;  the  fides  by  flrong  planking  ;  on  this 

in  fomc  it  is  of  a  chefnut  colour:  they  make  the  fire :  along  the  fidcs 

they  all  wear  it  ropnd,  about  fix  inches  of  the  apartment  ate  benches  twelve 

long  behind,  and  cut  into  a  brulh  on  or  fifteen  inclics  high,  which  they 

the  top  of  their  head  and  over  the  cover  with  mats,  on  which  they  deep, 

temples.  The  utenfils  that  they  employ  in 

Their  clothing  confifis  of  a  kind  cooking  their  food  confill  of  an  iion 
of  fuitout  which  wraps  t.vcr  before,  pot,  (hells,  ve(fcls  made  of  wood  ard 
where  it  is  faftent  d  by  little  buttons,^  birch  bark,  of  various  fitapes  and 
firings,, and  a  girdle  placed  above  the  workmanfhip;  and,  like  the  Chinefe, 
haunches.  This  furtout  fs  made  of  they  take  up  their  food  with  little 
ficin  or  quilted  nankeen,  a  kind  of  fluff  flicks :  they  have  generally  two  meals 
that  they  make  of  willow  bark :  it  ge>  in  the  day,  one  at  noon,  aud  the  other 
nerally  reaches  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  in  the  evening, 
and  fometimes  even  lower,  which  for  The  habitations  in  the  fouth  part 
Ihe  moft  pait  renders  tl^e  ufe  of  draw-  of  the  ifland  are  much  better  built  and 
ers  unneceffaty  :  fomc  of  them  wear  furnifhed,  having  for  the  moft  part 
leal  fkin  boots,  the  feet  of  which,  in  planked  floors  ;  we  faw  in  them  foine 
form  end  woikmanfhip,  rcfemblnthc  vtftelt  of  Japan  poicclain>  on  which 
*  the 
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the  ownrrsappcared  to  fct  {'real  value,  Thefe  people,  who  are  of  a  very 

probably  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be  mild  and  unfufpefttng  difpofuien,  ap- 
prrrcurrd  but  with  great  ttoublc  and  pear  to  have  commerdal  intcrcourCe 
at  ronfiderable  eapence  I'hcv  cuUi-  with  the  Chinele  by  meana  of  the 
vate  no  kind  of  vegetable,  living  only  Mantclioa  Partara,  with  the  Ruffians 
on  dried  and  fmoked  fi/h,  and  what  to  the  north  of  their  illand,  and  the 
little  gvi;e  they  take  by  hunting.  Japancle  to  the  fouth  ;  but  the  articles 
Each  family  has  its  own  canoe,  of  trade  arc  ol  no  great  conlequence, 
and  imp’einent!«  for  filhing  and  hunt-  confiding  only  of  a  few  furs  and  whale 
i:ig.  Their  arms  arc  bows,  javelins,  oil. 

a’.d  a  kind  of  fpontoon,  which  they  This  fi(h  is  caught  only  on  the 
life  principally  in  bear  hunting  By  foutbtrn  coall  of  the  illand  :  their 
the  fide  of  their  houfts  are  the  msga-  mode  of  extratfing  the  oil  is  by  no 
ziues,  ill  which  they  lay  up  the  pro-  means  economical  ;  they  drag  the 
vifion  which  they  have  prepared  and  whale  on  Ihorc  on  a  Hoping  ground. 
colIe£lcd  during  fummer  for  their  aud  fuffering  it  to  putrify,  receive  in  a 
winter  fubfitlcnce.  U  confilts  of  dried  trench,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hope,  the 
fi(h,  and  a  confidtrable  quantity  of  oil  which  feparates  fpontancoufly. 
garlic  and  wild  celery,  angelica,  a  The  itland  of  Tchuka,  called  fo 
bulbous  root  which  they  call  ape,  bet-  by  its  inhabitants,  named  Oku  Jcjjo  by 
ter  known  under  the  name  of  yellow  the  Japanefe,  and  by  the  Riiilians, 
lily  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  liih  oil,  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the 
which  they  pieferve  in  the  ftomachs  northern  part  of  it,  Hegalien 
of  bears,  and  other  large  animals,  comprehends,  in  its  longed  diem. ter, 
Thefe  magazines  are  made  of  planks,  the  whole  fpace  between  the  46ih 
ftrongly  and  clofely  put  together,  and  54th  parallel, 
raifed  above  the  ground  ou  (lakes  It  is  well  wooded,  and  mountain- 
about  four  feet  higii.  ous  towards  the  centre,  but  it  is  flat 

Dogs  arc  the  only  .domed ic  ani-  and  level  along  the  c<>aft,  the  foil  of 
mals  belonging  to  the  natives  of  which  appears  admirably  adapted  to 
Tcheka ;  they  arc  of  a  middling  fize,  agriculture  :  vegetation  is  extremely 
with  lhaggy  hair,  pricked  cars,  and  a  vigorous  here  ;  torefts  of  pine,  willow, 
lharp  long  muzzle  ;  llicir  cry  is  loud  oak,  and  birch,  cover  nearly  the 
and  not  fnvage.  whole  furface.  The  fca  abounds  with 

Thefe  iflanders  are  the  only  unci-  filh,  as  well  as  the  rivers  and  brooks, 
vilized  p,  ople  that  we  have  vifited,  if,  which  fwarm  with  falmon  and  trout 
indeed,  they  may  with  propriety  be  of  an  excellent  quality, 
called  uncivilized,  who  make  ufe  of  The  weather  during  our  flay  here 
looms  ;  theirs,  though  fmall  enough  was  foggy  and  mild,  .-vii  the  inhabit- 
to  be  eafily  portable,  is  a  very  com-  ants  have  an  air  ofiiealth  and  ilrengtb, 
pletc  inllrument.  They  alfo  prepare,  which  they  retain  even  to  extreme 
by  means  of  fpindlcs,  thread  ot  the  old  age ;  nor  do  1  obferve  among 
hair  of  animals,  or  the  bark  cf  willow,  them  any  iiillance  of  defcAivc  orga- 
and  the  great  nettle,  from  which  they  nization,  or  the  Icall  trace  of  coata- 
fabricate  their  llulfs.  gious  or  eruptive  dilurdejs. 

ACCOUNT  OF  MORTIMER,  THE  CELEBRATED  PAINTER, 

A 

[From  tbt  Supplemntt  to  the  new  Edition  of  Piliington'j  DiSionarj  of  Painters.] 

JOHN  Hamilton  Mortimer,  a  off  as  he  was  approaching  the  mcri- 
paiatcr  of  uacommoH  powers,  cut  dian  of  his  excdleucc,  was  born 'at 
•  Ealt. 
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Eaftborne  in  the  county  of  Suffex  ; 
his  father  was  a  collector  of  the  cuf* 
to.'Tis  at  that  port,  who  bore  a  moft 
refptftable  charaftcr.  There  were 
four  children  ;  John  was  the  youn^- 
eft  ;  hit.  brother  at  this  time  holds  the 
place  under  government  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  his  father;  and  the  other  two 
wtre  daughters.  Our  painter  caught 
a  love  for  the  art,  which  he  afterward 
protified  with  fo  much  honour  to 
liimfclf,  from  two  very  remarkable 
citcuti.ilancrs  :  before  his  eyes  were 
conftautly  fome  drawings,  by  an  un¬ 
cle  of  the  fame  name,  who,  though 
he  never  t'lfc  above  mediocrity,  has 
yet  left  behind  him  fome  works  which 
will  prefetve  his  name  from  oblivion, 
paiticularly  the  altar  piece  at  Aylef- 
bn-y  church,  and  the  portraits  of  Pat 
Alexander,  and  an  old  woodman  in 
the  neighbourhood.  As  this  man  was 
an  itinerant,  his  works  arc  ftill  to  be 
I'een  ir  ftvenl  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  in  Yotkdiire. 

Nor  was  the  young  defigner  at  a 
lofs  for  objeftj,  on  which  to  indulge 
his  fportive  fancy  ;  for  the  peculiar 
fituation  in  which  he  was  placed  oc- 
eafioned  him  to  obftrve  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  ferocious  and  cunning 
tribe  of  men,  the  fmuggltrs,  and  led 
him  to  be  very  converlant  with  the 
wild  feenes  of  nature,  and  the  terrific 
grandeur  of  the  fea,  in  watching  their 
artful  proceedings,  that  his  patent 
might  beft  purfue  thofe  meafures, 
which  the  duty  of  his  office  called 
upon  him  to  fulfill.  Relative  tffec- 
tion  might  be  faid  to  have  produced 
the  defire,  and  local  circumftances  to 
form  the  peculiar  tafte,  of  one  who, 
every  where  but  in  his  paintings,  pof- 
IcCTed  mildnefs  and  urbanity  of  man¬ 
ners  in  the  highell  degree.  Were 
nature  indeed  more  liflened  to  than 
it  is  in  the  choice  of  a  profeffion,  we 
fhould  not  have  occafion  to  lament 
that  dullnefs  has  admittance  where 
genius  alone  fhould  be  found,  andthat 
genius  herfeif  had  millaken  her  aim, 
in  choofing  that  avocation  which  too 
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much  tended  to  cramp  her  powers  and 
clip  her  wings.  From  education, 
young  Mortimer  received  no  great 
advantages,  as  it  was  merely  that 
which  his  owm,  then  obfeure,  village 
afforded  ;  but,  however,  from  being 
frequently  in  company  with  men  of 
talents,  he  acquired  a  greater  know- 
ledge  of  the  poets  than  is  generally 
poffcffe.l  by  perfons,  whofe  purfuitt 
do  not  abfol'itely  oblige  them  to  live 
on  the  fruits  of  the  literary  dock. 

C  ontrary  to  the  pern'eious  maxims 
which  the  moll  cautious  parents  ge- 
neially  adopt,  in  dilating  to  their 
children  the  walk  of  life  in  which 
they  ffiould  tread,  they  who  had  the 
happinefs  of  calling  this  child  their 
own,  fanned  the  rifing  flame,  and  pla¬ 
ced  him  for  three  years  with  Mr 
Hudfon,  giving  him  a  premium  of 
lool.  for  that  purpofe  ;  having  taken 
great  delight  In  looking  at  thofe 
drawings  which  he  had  produced  from 
time  to  time  in  copybooks,  which 
they  procured  him  for  that  purpofe. 
At  Mr  Hudfon’s  he  fucceeded  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds,  and  had  for  his  fel¬ 
low-pupil  Mr  Wright,  of  Derby, 
names  which  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  exciting  agreeable  emotions. 
While  he  was  here,  and  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  afterward,  he  attended 
the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  galleiy, 
which  was,  Indeed,  his  fchool,  and 
where  his  affidnity,  his  exertions, 
and  his  opening  powers,  were  fo  much 
noticed  by  Cipriani,  and  the  late  Mr 
Mofer,  that  they  reprefented  him  fo 
favourably  to  his  Grace,  whofe  liberal 
plan  might  be  faid  greatly  to  have 
contributed  to  the  encouragement  of 
young  artllls,  (who,  previous  to  that 
peiiod,  laboured  under  peculiar  dif- 
couragements,  from  which  they  are 
now  in  fome  meafure  freed)  that  he 
wiflied  very  much  to  have  retained 
him  in  his  houfe,  which  offer  he  rc- 
je£led,  on  fome  account  or  other. 

Wnen  the  artllls  exhibited  their 
piAures  at  Spring-gardens,  he  con¬ 
tended  the  palm  with  Hayman,  who 
might 
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might  have  been  filled  the  father  of  was  not  fo  fuccefsful.  It  feldom  h^p-’ 
hiltoric  painting  in  England,  and  bore  pens  that  an  after-thought  will  an* 
it  away,  which  was  no  fmall  honour  fwer,  for  then  is  loft  the  vivid  fire 
when  fuch  were  the  competitors,  which  gave  the  glowing  feature  to 
The  fubjtft  was  the  convtrfion  of  the  the  whole.  Tired  of  the  diilipations 
Britons  by  St  Paul,  and  is  now  pla-  to  which  he  bad  been  too  long  ac- 
ced  over  the  altar  at  the  church  of  cuftomed,  and  induced  by  Dr  Bates 


Chipping  Wycombe,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  it  was  rct.iuchtd  in  1778,  hav¬ 
ing  been  prevIouflygivcnbyDr  Bates, 
then  of  Mifienden,  but  now  of  Red- 
lion- fquare;  to  whofe  liberal  com¬ 
munications  the  writer  of  this  article 
is  greatly  indebted,  and  whofe  heart 
will  ever  feel  the  manner  in  which 
that  obligation,  as  well  as  many  o- 
thers,  was  conferred. 

About  this  time,  Mr  Mortimer  re- 
fided  at  one  Maronne’s,  a  bookfeller, 
under  the  Piaazas,  in  Covent  garden, 
where  he  contra£ledan  intimacy  with 
feveral  that  were  diftinguifiied  for  the 
livelinefs  of  their  parts,  rather  than 
from  any  folld  properties  which  they 
•had  to  recommend  them  ;  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  lamented,  that  the  enurfe  of 
life  which  he  then  purfued  was  ex¬ 
tremely  injurious  to  his  health.  He 
then  took  a  houfe  in  the  church  yard 
of  St  Paul’s,  Covent  garden,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Lai  gford,  the  auftionecr, 
and  refided  in  it  feveral  years,  till  he 
manied  Mifs  Jane  I'hirfel,  at  that 
chorch,  and  afterward  refided  in  Nor- 
folk-ftreet,  where  his  widow  now 
lives.  Never  was  a  man  more  happy 
in  fuch  a  connedtion,  or  a  woman 
more  miferable  when  death  deprived 
her  of  him.  'I’hcy  poflefled,  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  the  fame  turn  of 
mind,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  fmart- 
nefs  of  repartee,  accompanied  with 
the  utmoft  cheerfullnefs  of  temper. 
Several  times  have  I  partaken  of  this 
feaft  of  reafon,  and  deeply  regret  that 
it  is  a  banquet  of  which  1  am  no 
longer  called  upon  to  partake. 

In  1774,  he  exhibited  his  Progrefs 
of  Vice,  taking  Salvator  Rofafor  his 
model,  and  at  length  greatly  furpaff- 
ed  him.  In  his  Progrefs  of  Virtue, 
which  he  drew  as  his  companion;  he 


to  fettle  at  a  large  houfe  belonging 
to  that  gentleman,  at  Aylelbury  in 
Bucks,  where  was  a  very  f,>acioii8 
room,  entirely  calculated  to  (how  his 
paintings  to  advantage,  and  a  garden, 
from  which  was  a  very  cxtenfivr  prof- 
pedt  to  behold,  he  cheerfully  acced¬ 
ed  to  it,  as  a  refidcnce  for  the  fum- 
mer  months.  While  he  was  recover¬ 
ing  his  health,  and  forming  the  tone 
of  his  mind  anew,  he  cultivated  with 
greater  ardour  than  ever  his  bold  de- 
figns  i  and  having  been  introduced 
by  his  learned  patron  to  fire  families 
in  the  neighbourhood,  viz.  the  Ken¬ 
yons,  &c  the  Vatch  Chalfont  St 
Giles’,  where,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  now 
refides  ;  Mr  Drake’s,  at  Chardiloes, 
Agmordeiham;  Coulftone  Scotftowc, 
Efq.  late  colonel  of  the  Bucks  mili¬ 
tia  ;  the  late  Mr  Grubb,  of  Horfen- 
den  ;  and  Lord  Le  Defpenctr ;  he 
painted  as  much  in  one  year  as  a- 
mountrd  to  qocl.  Nor  did  this  re¬ 
tirement  prove  abortive  in  the  high- 
eft  fenfc  ;  for  having  once  broken  the 
charm,  and  betaken  himielf  t<>  prac¬ 
tices  more  becoming  a  rational  mind, 
his  difeourfe  now  became  decent  and 
guarded,  and  his  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  very  exaft ,  and  in¬ 
deed  one  that  well  knew  him,  ob- 
ferved,  that  religion  feemed  to  have 
taken  a  very  llrong  hold  of  his  mind. 
The  largell  works  of  this  artift  are 
fo  well  known,  that  a  bare  enumera¬ 
tion  is  fufficient,  viz.  1.  King  John 
figning  Magna  Charts  ;  2.  The  bat¬ 
tle  of  Aginconrt  ;  3.  The  Origin  of 
Health  ;  4.  Twelve  charafters  from 
Sbakfpeare,  and  four  rcprcfcnting 
the  Tragic  and  Comic  Mufe,  Poetry 
and  Painting;  5  Banditti,  from  Sal¬ 
vator  Rofa ;  6.  A  fet  of  Monflers, 
which  were  defigned  to  contraft  the 
horrible 
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honible  and  the  tender  7.  A  group 
of  Geniufes  in  caricature,  viz.  John 
foil,  Churchill,  Goldimith,  &c.  As 
a  portrait  painter  he  did  not  poflefs 
much  excel'ence.  btill-life  had  not 
fufficient  attraAions  for  his  romantic 
mind  ;  he  has,  however,  drawn  fcvc- 
ral. 

He  alfo  alFided  others ;  for  the  fi¬ 
gures  in  Paton’s  Sea  Views,  which 
were  fent  over  to  the  etnprefs  of  Ruf- 
fia.  being  reprefentations  of  import¬ 
ant  viftorles  gained  by  her,  were 
drawn  by  bim.  Jtrvafc  frequently 
employed  him  ;  and,  among  other 
works,  the  dtfign  of  the  Great  Win 
dnw  at  Salifbniy  Cathedral  is  done 
by  him.  The  Itii'ure  moments  of  Mr 
Mortimer  were  employed  in  drawing 
defigns  for  bookftllers.  His  dcfjgns 
arc,  indeed, preferred  to  his  paintings, 
by  thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  both  with  attention.  'I'he 
heat  of  genius  was  not  cooled  by 
flaying  too  long  on  the  anvil  of  in- 
diiilry ;  there  are  foinc  fine  (ketches 
fiill  in  the  pufTellDn  cf  Ur  bates ; 
one  efpecially,  of  Mr  Kenyon’s  fa¬ 
mily,  with  the  original  (ketch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper. 

It  was  aftonifhing  fo  obferve  with 
what  rapidity  he  wrought.  No  man 
feenied  Icfs  confeious  of  his  own  pow 
ers  than  himfelf,  or  Itfs  unwilling  to 
encourage  others  who  had  the  fmall- 
eft  pretenfion  to  excellence.  Before 
he  attempted  any  work  of  importance 
he  always  devoted  feme  time  to  the 
perufal  of  that  author,  which  would 
give  him  the  nioft  information  ;  and 
indeed,  his  converfation  frequently 
turned  on  alliillunS  to  the  p  •litelt 
writers,  evpreffed  in  the  moll  forcible 
terms.  After  the  (ketch  had  been 
drawn,  he  generally  gave  himfelf  lome 
reft,  though  he  often  .ipplicd  to  the 
drag-net  by  way  of  txercife. 

Mortimer  may,  with  truth,  be  fald 
to  have  been  a  perfedt  mailer  of  the 
human  form  ;  his  knowledge  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  his  inilrudlive  (kill  In  every 
(ituation  of  the  human  figure,  were 
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fuch,  that  at  any  time,  to  amufe  hh 
friends,  he  would  draw  with  a  com¬ 
mon  p  n  and  ink,  with  the  moft  cri¬ 
tical  cxadloe'^s,  the  human  fkcleton 
in  any  attitude  ;  and  afterward,  with 
a  diifcient-coloured  ink,  clothe  it 
with  mufclcs,  difplaying  a  power  that 
that  was  truly  aftonifhing  :  nor  was 
it  here  only  that  he  (hone  with  uii- 
rivalled  luilre,  though  this  alone 
wefe  fufficient  to  fet  liim  (as  it  did) 
above  all  competition ;  he  was  equal¬ 
ly  pcrfcdl  in  every  other  fiihjcct  ; 
every  objedl  in  nature  imprcfTcd  it* 
feif  fo  flroiigly  on  his  im;.ginniion, 
that  he  never  ufed,  nor  had  occaiioa 
for  an  architype:  every  depart¬ 

ment  of  his  art,  whether  fuhje^s  of 
hiilory,  landfcape,  animals  or  ftill- 
life ;  every  objedl,  from  the  human 
figure  to  a  plant,  a  £ower,  an  in- 
fedl,  reptile,  or  .fael],  he  could  re- 
prefeut  from  his  imiiginatioii  only, 
with  a  truth  and  perfedlion  that  ri¬ 
valled  the  nature  he  imitated. 

This  extraordinary  artlll  formed 
himfelf  on  the  antique  ;  and  here  he 
applied  with  adiligcnce  and  affiduity 
feldom  found  in  thofe  who  pollcfs 
fuch  great  talents  :  from  this  he  de¬ 
rived  a  peculiar  advantage  to  all  his 
hiilorical  compofiMons ;  for,  by  the 
happitll  and  mull  Judicious  union  of 
the  ideas  of  the  antique,  with  his  ub- 
fervations  of  living  nature,  he  gave  a 
noblenefs  and  truth  to  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  his  figures,  which  is  feldom 
found,  even  in  the  piududlions  of  the 
hell  of  the  old  mailers ;  of  thofe  no¬ 
ble  and  beautiful  charadlcrs,  he  pof- 
fefTed  (like  tlie  nature  he  imitated) 
fuch  an  endkfs  and  incxhauitible  sa¬ 
tiety,  that  In  all  his  numerous  paint¬ 
ings  and  drawings  there  never  ap¬ 
peared  two  that  were  not  different. 

Yet  with  all  thofe  aftonifhing  ac¬ 
quirements  in  his  art,  his  inodelly 
was*  fuch  as  only  to  be  rivalled  by 
his  gencrofity,  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  friendly  difpofiiion ;  as  hi; 
drawings  were  jullly  confidered  inef- 
timablc  by  every  brother  arllft  who 
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faw  them,  fo  they  confequently  were  ab<'Ut  the  clofe  of  the  year  (1779) 
eagerly  fought  and  univerfally  core-  and  went  to  London,  a&  well  as  u« 
ted  :  yet  he  never  was  known  to  re-  fual.  The  evening  but  one  before 
fufe  any  of  thofe  produSions  to  a  he  went  up,  he  fupped  at  bis  huufe, 
friend  that  applied  tor  them;  he  in  company  with  fomc  friends;  and 
would  at  any  time,  with  a  facility  he  feemed  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and 
and  good  humour,  not  Icfs  furpriiing  talked  of  wriiiug  his  life  in  Hudi* 
than  his  fcientific  talents  leave  his  braftic  verfe.  Soon  after,  howevei. 
own  (ludics,  cither  to  paint,  or  draw  an  alteration  took  place ;  he  was  (eiz> 
a  figure  for  a  fricn^.  ;  which  excel-  ed  with  a  violent  fever,  which,  prey- 
lent  and  praife-worthy  benevolence  ing  upon  a  conftitution  already  weak, 
has  this  farther  claim  to  our  higheft  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days  (in  the 
cftimation,thatthofegenerousfervicc8  38th  year  of  his  age)  to  the  regret 
gave  value,  as  well  as  reputation,  to  of  all  who  knew  him-  He  was  at- 
thc  works  of  every  artift  whom  his  tended  by  two  phyficians ;  but  be- 
friendlhip  thus  alided.  ing  defirous  of  feeing  his  old  friend 

The  career  of  this  true  devotee,  to  Dr  Bates,  he  came  up  to  him,  and, 
Apollo,  terminated  fuooer,  and  much  alas  !  had  the  pain  to  behold  hit) 
more  fuddenly,  than  could  have  been  livrly  friend  give  up  the  gholt  ia  bia 
wilhed.  He  flayed  at  Aylcfbury  till  arms. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  LEARNING,  AND  TASTE,  IN  GRAET  BRITAIN, 
DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  CHARLES  SECOND. 

(From  tbeNevj  Annual  Kegijlcr  for  1797.^ 

^  I  'HE  charafler  of  a  nation,  both  ral  charadleriftic  of  feflarirs,  and 
with  rtfpcfl  to  morals  and  liter-  which  is  infeparable  from  a  Hate  of 
ature,  is  commonly  found  to  vary  adverfity  and  opprelfiun.  Hill  attach- 
with  that  of  its  rulers.  Morals  and  ed  to  the  prefbyterian  party  after  tiie 
literature  are  indeed  in  many  rcfprds  attainment  of  power,  and  the  inde- 
clofely  connc^led ;  and  fcience  will  pendents  and  other  ^  feCiaries  who 
not  in  general  ilourifh  without  cultt  were  the  immediate  fupnorters  of 
vation.  The  writers  therefore,  in  Cromwell,  affcAed,  if  pollible.  Hill 
many  departments,  of  what  are  term-  greater  avillerity.  Men  in  office  af- 
ed  xfit.  belles  iettres,  in  particular,  will  fumed  a  grave  and  even  fanclilird  ap- 
affume  a  caft.  and  chara^ler  from  the  pearance  ;  their  favourite  lludy,  fif 
mariners  of  the  times;  and  though  they  lludied  at  ail)  was  theology; 
individu.ils  may  cafually  arife  eminent  and  their  literature  was  the  Lcred 
in  particular  branches  of  fcience,  yet  writings,  and  the  more  enthufiaitic 
thofe  which  are  muft  encouraged  will  deferipsion  of  commentators  on  the 
in  general  occupy  mod  the 'attention  Bible.  The  imitative  pafiion,  which 
of  mankind.  is  Itrongly  predominant  in  the  inlcri- 

VVe  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  .  or  claffes  of  fociety,  introduced  a  fo- 
which,  in  cliaraAer  and  manners,  af-  briety  of  demeanor  even  among  the 
forded  a  remarkable  contrail  to  that  loweil  of  the  vulgar  ;  and  their  talle, 
which  it  immediately  fucceeded.  In-  as  far  as  they  afpired  to  intelh6lual 
deed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  improvement,  was  congenial  to  that 
fo  ihort  a  lapfe  of  time,  the  genius  of  their  fuperiors.  ITe  royali'lswere 
and  puifuits  of  a  people  fhould  un-  elTentially  different  in  almoH  every 
dergo  fo  complete  an  alteration.  That  refpeft.  Oppofition  in  inttrefts  com- 
fcvcrity  of  manners,  which  is »  gene-  mooly  ptoduces  oppofition  in  habits 
^d,  Mag.  Dec.  1798,  3  G  iptjl 
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and  condii6t,  fince  men  will  feldom 
adopt  the  manners  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  are  perfecuted.  Charles  too, 
and  moft  ofliis  near  connedfions,  had 
{pent  their  latter  years  in  the  con¬ 
taminated  ataiofphere  of  the  French 
court ;  a  country  where  vice  and  im¬ 
morality  feemed  congenial  to  the  na¬ 
tional  charaAer,  or,  to  (peak  more 
corrcftly,  peihaps  to  the  charader  of 
its  defpotic  government.— In  fuch  a 
fchool,  where  every  fpecies  of  moral 
depravity  that  ran  eafily  be  imagined 
was  taught  and  praftifed,  this  wotth- 
lefs  monarch  was  found  an  apt  feho- 
lar.  He  is  chara^enfed  by  Burnett 
as  ‘  one  who  had  great  vices,  but 
fcarcely  any  virtues  to  correft  them 
and  the  charafler.  though  fevere,  is 
but  too  well  juflified  by  his  conduA. 
He  was  deditute  of  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  of  every  principle  of  hon¬ 
our  ;  and  was  only  retlrained  from 
the  moll  wicked  excefles  of  tyranny 
by  his  Coth,  bis  debauchery,  and 
cowardice.  Charles,  it  is  well  known, 
W’38  an  intidil  with  refpeA  to  all  re¬ 
ligion,  natural  and  r'veeled ;  and  fuch 
a  profeffion  only  could  fuit  the  pro¬ 
fligate  life  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Few,  however,  have  the  courage  to 
die  in  the  hopelcfs  (late  in  which  un¬ 
belief  involves  them  ;  and,  at  his  lat¬ 
ter  moments,  he  cought  eagerly  at 
that  delufive  fupport  which  popery 
extends  to  the  defpairing  finner.  His 
example,  however,  rendered  infideli¬ 
ty,  and  even  atheifm,  popular.  The 
bilhop  of  Salifbury  fays,  ‘  that,  when 
he  faw  young  men  of  quality  who 
had  fomethlng  more  than  ordinary 
in  them,  he  drew  them  about  him, 
and  fet  himfclf  to  corrupt  them  both 
in  religion  and  morality  ;  in  which 
he  proved  fo  unhappily  fuccefsful, 
.that  he  left  England  much  changed 
at  his  death  from  what  he  found  it 
at  his  rclloration.' 

Thatcontcnnptiblcfabulid,  Hume, 
who  lofes  no  opportunity  of  applaud¬ 
ing  vice,  profligacy,  and  irreltgion, 
wherever  they  occur^^makes  it  a  quef- 
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tion  whether  the  nation  were  much 
Infers  in  point  of  morals  in  the  main 
by  the  rclloration,  though  he  allows 
'  that  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery 
became  prevalent  in  the  nation.  The 
pleafures  of  the  table  were  much  pur- 
fued.  Love  was  treated  more  as  an 
appetite  than  a  palTion.  The  one  fex 
began  to  abate  of  the  national  cha- 
rafter  of  challity  without  being  able 
to  infpite  the  other  with  leiitiment 
or  delicacy.’ — Admire,  Chiiiliaa 
reader,  the  pure  ethic*  of  an  unbe¬ 
liever  !  The  dclellablc  and  pruili- 
gatc  Charles  is  reprefented  by  the 
lame  author  as  one  whofc  conduA 
in  the  duties  of  firivafe  life,  though 
not  free  from  exception,  was  in  the 
main  lauciuh't 

Under  fuch  a  monarch  fcience  and 
found  literature  could  fcarcely  be  ex- 
pefted  to  flourifh,  and  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  theology  was  moll  likely  to  be 
left  in  a  neglcfted  date.  Under  the 
temperate  and  judicious  guidance  of 
Clarendon,  however,  the  firll  years  of 
Charles  pafTed  with  feme  credit  to 
himfelf,  and  fnme  advantage  to  the 
nation.  Clarendon,  with  fome  faults, 
which  were  rather  thofe  of  temper 
than  of  principle,  was  a  found  flatef* 
man  and  an  excelle.it  man.  He  was 
zealoufljr  attached  to  the  ancient  form 
of  government,  and  the  conftitutlon- 
al  liberties  of  his  country.  ‘  He  rc- 
folved,’  fays  Burnett,  ‘  not  to  ftretch 
the  prerogative  beyond  what  it  was 
before  the  wars,  and  wotild  neither 
fet  afide  the  petition  of  right,  nor 
endeavour  to  raife  the  courts  of  the 
ftar-chamber  or  the  high  commilEon 
again.’  A  domeftic  incident  related 
by  the  fame  hiftorlan  of  this  great 
man,  is  worthy  of  attention,  flnee  it 
is  one  of  thofe  little  accidental  occur¬ 
rences  which  often  fetve  to  determine 
the  conduA  and  charafter  of  a  man 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was 
told  by  Clarendon  htmfclf  to  Lady 
Kanelagh,  and  by  her  to  the  author 
from  whom  it  is  extrafted — When  he 
had  attained  fome  reputation  in  the 
exercile 
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fXfrcire  of  his  profcflijn.  he  went 
dovin  to  Wiltfhirc  lu  vilu  his  anci<-nt 
father^  who,  in  one  of  their  rural  ex 
curfions,  rcinarktd,  *  chat  men  of  his 
profcHl.in  were  i<>u  much  iiiclineil  to 
llretch  law  snd  picrogative  to  the 
prvjudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  luhj-A, 
lu  ncommciid  and  advance  them* 
lelve».’ — He  chargid  him  therefore, 
if  ever  he  arrived  at  eminence  in  liis 
profifliun,  never  to  faciitice  the  liber- 
tits  of  hli>  coMTitry  to  the  will  of  a 
j.nnce,  or  to  his  own  interells.  he 
repeated  this  twice,  and  immidialely 
fell  down  ill  an  apoplectic  tit,  and 
expired  in  a  few  huun>. 

The  inoderaiiou  of  Clarendon’s 
principles  extended  to  moll  ot  the  de¬ 
partments  of  adrainiilratiun.  At  a 
time  when  the  parliament,  in  the  Aril 
paroxylin  of  loyalty,  was  difpofed  to 
grant  almotl  every  requeft,  this  wife 
and  upright  ininiller  alked  only 
l,230,oocl.  per  annum,  for  the  whole 
ordinary  expences  of  government — a 
fum  vchich,  at  the  prefent  period, 
ieems  alir.olt  incredible  for  'ts  modera¬ 
tion  ;  and,  (hough  he  might  have  ob¬ 
tained  two  millions,  as  llnmett  re¬ 
marks,  the  Chancellor  ‘ludno  mind 
to  carry  it  farthe’,  or  to  tiuil  him 
(the  king)  too  much.’ 

Ill  thefc  mealuies  Clarendon  was 
fupported  by  the  virtuous  tiouthimp- 
toii :  and  it  is  impoflibie  to  die  an 
^nilancc  more  iUiiUrative  of  their  love 
ot  liberty  and  tt,eir  cotintiy,  tlian 
their  averiion  to  war,  and  their  de- 
tellatioii  of  Handing  armies.  After 
the  diAaaridii.g  of  Monk’s  army,  a 
plan  was  in  agitation  to  raife  a  cer¬ 
tain  force  to  Ik  fochofen  and  mo '.cl- 
kd  that.the  king  might  depend  upon 
it  in  every  emergency. —  To  this  plan 
Southampton  llrongly  objefted — He 
faid,  <  they  bad  felt  the  effci^ls  of  a 
military  government,  though  fober 
and  religious,  in  Cromwell’s  army  : 
he  believed  vicious  and  dilTolute  troops 
would  be  much  worfe ;  the  king 
would  grow  fond  of  them,  and  they 
would  become  i&foleot  aad  upgovem- 
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able.’  He  added,  that  ‘  he  w’ould 
not  look  on  and  fee  the  ruin  of  his 
country  begun,  .nid  be  AIvnt ;  a  white 
Half  Ih  <111(1  nut  brilie  him.’  Claren¬ 
don  acced.-d  to  the  leiuimcnts  of 
S'luthampton,  and  the  (clume  was 
abal^doned. 

The  law  as  well  as  the  church  was 
cliii.Ay  inude’.lcJ  <>o  the  rclloratioa 
by  t.bc  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  induente. 
Burnett  allows,  that  ’  he  put  the  jut- 
tice  of  the  nation  iu  very  g,  od  hands.’ 
He  feated  on  the  bench  fume  of  thofc 
who  had  ( lAeiaied  as  judges  under 
the  C()m:nonwi.alth,  particularly  the 
(ftimahle  and  learned  Sir  Matthew 
Hale.  The  clerical  appointmeuts  alto 
were  beUu'.vtd  with  decency  at  leail. 
Juxnn,  as  the  oldell  prelate,  and  the 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  Charles, 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  though  from  his  learning  and 
talents  he  was  little  entitled  to  lo 
eminent  a  ilatiou.  Sheldon,  a  man  of 
fome  learning,  and  dextrous  in  buA- 
nefs,  was  Artl  made  bilhopof  London, 
and,  on  the  death  of  juxvn,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  primacy.  Murky,  the 
friend  of  the  amiable  and  gallant 
Faulkiaiid,  was  made  biihopofWor- 
ccAer.  Some  advances  were  even ' 
made  to  th<  motl  tmiijcnt  of  the 
prefbyteriun  clergy,  liillwpiks  were 
olTercd  to  Calamy,  Baxter,  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  The  two  funner  refufed  till 
the  U'heme  of  coinpreLeBljon  prejt di¬ 
ed  by  Clarendon  could  br;  adirpted, 
and  an  union  of  t'urties  eSiCted  by 
adjuiling  the  difputed  poiuts ;  but 
they  were  both,  in  the  me^n.  time, 
appointed  chaplains  to  the  iuiig;  and 
Reynolds,  wlio  was  Icfs  fcropulous, 
accepted  of  the  fee  of  Moiwich.  The 
fcheme  of  coniprebemAon  above  allu¬ 
ded  to  was  much  prnmotedby  South¬ 
ampton,  and  when  Clarendon  gave 
way  to  the  influence  of  the  biiaops 
and  high  church  party,  who  ftrongly 
oppofed  it,  he  was  much  difgufled. 
The  king,  at  Clarendon’s  in  dance, 
publiflted  a  declaration  foen  after  the 
reftoration,  which*  la  the  opiaion  of 
C  z  tho 
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the  moft  judicious  porfons,  would  aft  of  uniformity  was  palT^d,  and  the 
havi  quieted  moll  of  the  relii'ious  difHdcnts  were  in  the  end  tjefted 
animotitiis,  had  it  fortunately  been  from  their. benefices, 
adhered  to  ;  and,  foon  after,  a  com-  Previous  to  the  pafling  of  the  aft 
m  (fi  n  was  g-anted  for  a  conference  of  uniformity,  however,  (ome  altera* 
at  the  Savoy,  to  which  twelve  of  tiona  were  made  in  the  liturgy  by  the 
each  partv  were  nominated,  with  nine  bifliops  ihemfelves.  The  prayer  ‘  for 
allil’ants,  to  confider  of  the  union  be-  all  forts  and  conditions  of  men,'  and 
tween  the  church  and  the  prefbyte-  ‘  the  general  thanktgiving,*  were 
riios.  1  he  latter  party  propofed  both  added — comp 'litions  which 
archbifhop  Uflter’s  rcduftlon  as  the  have  never  been  excelled,  and  but  fcl- 
groundwork  ©f  the  conference.  They  dom  equalled.  The  piety,  tlie  Ipirit, 
then  produced  a  feries  of  objeftions  the  happy  adaptation  of  language 
to  the  church  liturgy.  I  hey  defirrd  confpicuous  in  tliefe  prayers,  mud 
that  no  lefTons  (hould  be  taken  out  of  ever  render  them  fubjefts  of  admira- 
tht  apocryphal  books ;  ai  d  that  the  tion  to  men  of  true  talle  and  found 
pfalms  iiftd  in  the  daily  prayers  fhould  principle.  They  arc  both  afciibcd  to 
be  accordii  g  to  the  ne  v  tranfl^tion.  bifhop  Sanderfon  ;  though  there  is  a 
To  the  office  of  baptil'm  they  parti  tradition  in  St  John’s  collegt,  which 
cwlarly  excepted  ;  and  to  the  polliire  afligns  the  former  to  bilhop  Gunning, 
bf  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  flipper.  In  the  opponent  of  Baxter  in  the  con- 
concluAon,  they  produced  a  new  form  f^ence.  'I'here  is,  however,  a  fiir.i- 
of  prayer  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  larity  in  the  llyle,  which  feems  to 
Baxter,  who  was  thepiincipal  mana-  mark  them  both  as  proceeding  from 
g(  r  for  the  non-conformill  party.  To  the  fame  pen  J  and,  as  the  tliankf- 
Baxter  was  oppofed  a  clergyman  of  giving  was  avowedly  Sanderfoii’s,  we 
the  Home  of  Gunning,  w'lin  was  after-  have  a  right  to  conclude  tliat  he  was 
ward  fucceffivcly  made  bilhop  of  Chi-  -  the  author  of  both.  It  may  fetm  an 
chefter  and  of  Klv.  Of  thefc  men  extraordinary,  circumitance,  that  to 
the  bifhop  of  Saliftury  remarks,  that  necelfary  a  part  of  the  liturgy  fhould 
they  ‘  were  the. moll  unfit  to  heal  have  been  omitted  by  the  picciding 
matters,  and  the  fitted  to  widen  them  compilers;  but  they  fiippofed  th.'.t 
that  could  have  been  found  out  ’  the  pfalms,  and  hymns,  the  doxology. 
They  were  both  men  of  charntter  the.  hallelujah,  tcc.  lutficicnily  ant- 
and  of  learning,  both  fubtlt  meta-  wered  the  purpole  of  iliankfgiving. 
phyficians,  and  too  fond  of  fpecula-  It  was,  however,  obferved,  that  thefc 
tiun.  Many  days  were  fpeni  in  the  were  not  luffieicntly  particular  and 
logical  contentions  of  thefc  acute  dif-  fpecific,  and,  on  that  accoiinr,  this 
putants  t  and  the  conference  at_  the  lalt  form  of  thankfgiving  was  added, 
^avoy  was  ifiade  a  matter  of  amufe-  Some  alterations  of  Icfs  import- 
ment  to  the  town,  and  not  of  eilifi-  ance  were  alfo  made :  a  rubric  in  par- 
cation  to  the  church.  As  therefore  ticiilar  was  added  from  king  Ldward’s 
the  commiffion  was  limited  to  a  cer-  liturgy,  by  the  inflCcncc  of  bilhop 
tain  number  of  days,  the  whole  time  Gauden,  explaining  the  reafons  why 
clapfed  without  coming  to  a  Angle  protellants  kneeled  at  receiving  the 
coiiclufioii  )  and,  iufiead  of  any  go^,  facrament,  which  gave  infinite  offence 
much  evil  was  produced  by  ttie  af-  to  the  papills,  as  it  contained  an  ex- 
penty  of  language,  and  the  violence  prefs  declaration  againil  the  real  pre- 
of  the  difputants.  The  epifeopsi  fence.  Another  alteration  was  Icfs 
party,  as  fr>on  as  the  conference  was  favourably  received.  Jn  the  prayer 
Oiffolved.  laboured  to  render  the  terms  for  the  parliament  a  new  epithet  was 
cf  coafornity  ftill  more  fevere.  The  edded  to  the  king’s  title,  who  was 
•  .  ilylcd 
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*  our  mod  r:!i^huj  king,’ 
which,  when  applied  to  the  infamoii* 
and  profligate  Charles,  not  only 
caiifcd  fcaiidal  but  ridicule.  The  ati 
of  uniformity  paffed  but  by  a  fmall 
majority  It  was  executed,  however, 
with  peculiar  fivcrity,  a  circumftancc 
which,  in  a  more  liberal  age,  we  may 
be  permitted,  without  fufpicion  of 
dif  iffitlioii  to  the  church,  deeply  to 
deplore.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  a  few  coiicdTi'u.s  would  have 
fatisfied  the  more  moderate  among 
the  prilbyterians,  and  indted  Baxter 
w’as  blamed  by  fome  of  hia  own  party 
foi  having  offered  a  new  liturgy’,  in- 
llead  of  infiftingon  a  few  of  the  moll 
important  point's,  which  might  have 
proved  the  ball,  of  a  happy  union  a- 
mong  the  protcllant  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  fudden  ejeftion  from  their 
cures  of  a  number  of  men  eminent 
for  their  piety  and  learning,  and  the 
hally  replacing  of  them;  the  wealth 
which  flowed  in  upon  the  church 
from  neglcdfed  fines  and  other  I'our- 
ces  ;  and  the  indolence  and  luxury 
wl.ich  tbefe  circorr.ltances,  added  to 
the  contagions  immotality  of  the 
cejurt,  hronght,  as  Bnrnrtt  remarks, 
fome  degree  of  Icandal  on  the  church  ; 
but  its  cred't  was  nobly  Inpported  by 
one  fet  of  divines,  who  aded  upon 


principles  of  the  pureft  moraliry,  and 
whofc  learning  and  picly  lerved  to 
counterhalancc  the  refpeft  in  which 
fome  of  the  non-conformilt  miniliert 
were  held.  Of  Whitchci  t,  Metre, 
Wilkins,  and  Cudworth,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  fpoken  in  our  preceding  volume. 
The  intclledual  fyftem  of  the  latter 
was,  however,  not  publifhed  till  the 
prefent  reign,  viz.  in  the  year  1678. 
The  learned  and  excellent  author 
perceived  (what  we  of  this  age  pecu¬ 
liarly  feel)  that  the  monftrous  and 
pernicious  doArire  of  ihc  fat^l  ntc^~ 
JUj  efhuimn  aftions  w.is  the  ground¬ 
work  of  all  the  atheifm  and  fpecula- 
tive  immorality  which  prevaiicd  He 
perceived  that  by  taking  away  all 
guilt  and  blame,  all  punifhments  and 
rewards,  it  not  only  militated  againft 
the  precepts  at  d  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  but  agalntt  all  religion,  natu¬ 
ral  and  revealed,  and  againtf  the  very 
being  of  a  God.  He  could  not  but 
perceive  that  it  was  equally  hollilc  to 
all  order  in  the  (late,  fince,  if  that 
doftrtite  be  true,  all  laws  are  nuga¬ 
tory  if  not  tyrannical ;  and  to  all  vir¬ 
tue  in  a  people,  bccaufe  it  breaks 
down  every  banter  between  guilt  and 
innocence,  between  juftice  and  op- 
preflion. 

[7.  bt  concluded  in  our  Kext.'\ 


ON  THF  CHARACTCR  OT  DR  JOHNSON. 
From  Browne's  Mijulluneciu  Sketches. 


TF  Dr  Johnson  had  never  been 
*  known  lo  the  world  but  by  his 
writings,  his  charaClcr  would  have 
dcfcetidcd  to  poflerity,  adorned  with 
the  ltair.ps  of  learning  and  religion, 
alloyed  merely  by  turgid  and  unna¬ 
tural  didtion.  His  rntiiufiallic  ad¬ 
mirers,  willing  to  pay  him  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  have  rendered  both  him  and 
themleivcs  ridiculous  by  the  attempt, 
and  inilcad  of  a  revered  man,  have 
exhibited  an  idolized  moiifler.  Who¬ 


ever  piefiirr.es  to  move  the  tongue 
againll  this  celebrated  perton,  incurs 
ail  the  danger  of  that  acrimonious, 
contempiuuii%  and  illiberal  attack, 
which  his  difciples  have  acquired  in 
the  Jolinlonian  Ichool,  and  of  which 
one  uf  his  lirfl  admiicrs  has  exhibited 
a  tolerable  fpecimen  in  an  obferva- 
tlon  on  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Society*,  which  contained 
fome  criticifms  and  free  nbfervations 
on  his  patron.  Nor  will  his  defend¬ 


ers 

*  The  learned  fociefy  under  whofe  fandion  fuch  gobble  and  prefumptnous  peio- 
hnir  it  ufhrrc.l  into  rh«  worlrS  would  da  well  to  on  r  a  prciQtum  to  dilcuvcr  its 
Cleaning.’'— Bolwcll’i  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.  p.  198,  odavo. 


cr-i  perhaps  fctl  much  apprchenfion  works  and  his  example  have  d  me  and 
from  an  appeal  to  a  publx,  already,  will  do  much  and  fohd  good  in  the 
as  they  fuppofr,  preoccupied  and  dc-  world;  but  thefe  redidions  were 
tided  in  ttieir  opinions  ;  it  is  not  my  chiefly  fuggerted  by  the  anecdotes  of 
difpc.fuion,  however,  to  iubniit  to  this  him  given  by  Mr  Bofweli.  •  If  Mr 
literary  lyianny,  nor  do  1  feel  any  Bofweli  has  been  guilty  of  falfehood 
rcludance  to  this  relitlance,  except  (which  1  do  not  fiifpcd,)  he,  and 
that  which  attends  the  idea  of  attack-  not  I,  is  anfwerable  for  any  cenfures 
ing  the  migluy  dead.  'I'he  friends  thrown  upon  his  mailer.  It  Dr  John- 
who  luvc  expofid  the  nakcdnels  of  fon  merely  threw  out  fporlive  opini- 
thc  lifciefs  corpfe  can  icarccly  make  ons,  he  is  refponfible  himfelf ;  for 
this  ol'j  -dioii  ;  the  reply  to  the  ob-  from  the  mouth  of  Inch  a  man  wrong 
jefiion  is,  that  the  attack  proceeds  principles  were  iirebtaiids,  snows,  and 
from  themfeives,  for  my  ofnee  is  piln-  death,  and  none  but  a  fool  who 
cipally  to  delineate  the  treacherous  throws  them  would  fay  he  was  in  (port, 
outworks  railed  by  them  as  menu-  Let  us  then  view  the  character  of 
menis  of  Ills  fame  ;  he  docs  not  fully  this  great  man  (for  fuch  I  acknow- 
the  picture  wlio  merely  points  out  the  ledge  him  to  be  in  talents,)  as  to  be 
imidc  in  which  it  is  drawn,  nor  c.in  colleded  from  the  Uofwellian  aiicc- 
the  dcud  be  fuiTcred  to  pafs  without  dotes.  I'cw  perfons  have  read  Mr 
refl'^fion,  it  their  names  arc  produc-  Bofwell’s  work  with  fiiffioient  attm- 
td  by  the  living  to  lainilion  what  is  tion  to  fcrutiiiize  the  cliaiai^et  deli- 
wrong,  or  decide  what  is  dubious,  neated,  and  fewer  dare  fpeak  their 
The  name  of  D«  Johr.fon  is  high  in  real  fentiments.  Let  us,  if  poffible, 
the  world  :  if  it  is  brought  forward  diveft  ourfclvcs  of  ancient  and  fub- 
lo  jullify  riuclling  or  palliate  forni-  miffive  awe  ;  let  us  view  bis  religion, 
cation*;  if  it  has  been  introduced  to  his  politics,  his  manners,  and  fee 
jhow  the  propriety  of  political  mea-  whether  he  does  not  come  forth  from 
lures  and  grand  aheratioiiH  jn  the  fyf-  Mr  Bufwcll’s  prefs  in  religion  a  bi- 
trms  cf  nntior.s,  will  any  man  fay  gotf,  in  poUiics  a  tytaiit,  and  in 
that  a  charaeier  ilill  lo  intcrclling  to  manners  a  barbariati.  Let  us  exa- 
the  living,  does  not  iairiy  come  be-  mine  his  fpiiit,  his  opinions,  his  cun- 
forc  the  tubunal  of  his  fnrvivois?  is  fillency  :  his  fpirit  appears  te  me  ai- 
it  abiolutcU  criminal  to  quellion  his  tcrnatcly  infoient  and  fervilc,  accord- 
authority  J  Is  it  pofitivcly  incumbent  ing  as  his  comnicrcc  was  with  the 
on  us  to  Iwallow  implicitly  the  /fje  great  or  with  the  humble  ;  his  opiiii- 
Jjx.U  of  this  new  Stj^irite  ?  ons  never  free  from  the  moll  invetet- 

1  do  III  t  wiih  to  depreciate  the  ate  and  narrow  prrjudiee»;  Ins  Con- 
chaiacter  of  Dr  Jolinfoii  as  a  learn-  fiftency  ready  at  any  time  to  fubmit 
ed  or  a  pious  man.  In  both  refpeds,  to  his  love  of  contrailicfion  anU  attec- 
his  merit  was  eminently  conlpicuous  tstion  of  fuperiority  ;  unfair  and  un- 
tthongh  in  the  httcr  tindured  with  candid  in  controveify,  lidicnloully 
bigotry  and  iuperlliiioii,  and  a  fear  partial  to  his  friends,  and  abfurdly 
of  death  perhaps  unmanly,)  and  in  detrading  from  his  enemies  jl. 
both  rcl'ptdi  1  truil  and  believe  his  Let  us  fee  whether  Mr  BofwcH 


*  'I'his  fSall  be  explained  in  the  feqiiel. 

It  may  be  aikrd.  How  can  bigotry  beconfiftent  with  piety  ?  With  true  and  ge¬ 
nuine  piciy  priliap,  nut ;  but  I  can  conceive  a  good  and  pious  man,  and  one  whole 
pravers  iiii^lit  be  acceptable  to  Heaven,  becauiie  proceeding  Irom  alincercbeart,  yet 
tiiiciuicd  by  unfunuiiatc  prejudice  with  exceflive  bigotry,  on  particular  fubjed* ; 
fucii,  1  think,  was  Johiifon. 

1 1  tear  thclc  cxpul&oas  will  be  thought  hstlh  aad  virulant ;  yet,  the  friends  of 
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will  fupport  me  in  this  h1»rd  ccnfure; 
1  will  alk  no  aid  but  his. 


But  what  (hall  we  fay  to  hia  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  heard  his  mother  call 


1  love  the  church  of  England,  I  Sam  when  (he  was  too  miles  off,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  purell  and  the  to  his  practice  of  putting  a  particu- 
moft  tolerant  church  that  ever  exift-  lar  foot  firll  over  the  threfhold,  and 
cd;  but  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  turning  his  tea -cup  in  a  particular 
think  that  man  a  bigot  who  faid  he  way  ?  I’he  catholic  religion  feemed 
w'oiild  dte  to  re'.lorethe  convocation  ?  to  have  peculiar  charms  for  him,  bc- 
Tlie  convocation  may  be  a  good  thing,  canlc  it  contained  f»  much  luperiU- 
bnt  who,  fince  the  days  of  Queen  lions  belief;  the  invocation  of  faints 
Anne,  thought  the  reftoration  of  its  and  doifrine  of  purgatory,  charmed 
aftive  powers  an  objtd  worth  dying  his  fancy,  and  he  openly  declared,  he 
for?  It  may  be  incotreftntfs  of  would  be  a  Papi  1  if  be  could  ;  but 
fpcech  to  call  a  diflenting  paHor  a  ‘  I  never  (hall,’  faid  he,  *  u  dels  upon 
clergyman,  but  I  cannot  think  with  *  the  near  approach  of  death, 

Dr  Johnroii,  that  it  >3  a  crime;  1  pre-  ‘/  kave^great  t£rioi\'  But  why 
fer  c(labli(hment  to  the  want  of  it,  (honld  1  accumulate  proofs  of  fuper- 
upon  principle  and  reflcftlon  ;  but  1  (lilion  in  a  man  who  confidered  the 
cannot  think  with  him,  that  it  is  extorted  co'nfellions  of  infanc  old  wo- 
wicked  to  live  where  there  is  none.  men  as  evidence  of  witchcraft,  and 

If  bigot  be  thought  too  hard  a  made  a  ferions  inquiry  into  the  truth 
name,  after  ihife  inftances,  (hall  \vc  of  the  talc  of  the  Cock-Lawc  Ghoil? 
refufe  at  Itall  to  call  him  fuperlli-  Ifwcpa^s  to  his  political  charac- 
tious?  That  he  believed  in  ghofts  ter,  we  (hall  find  him,  when  fp.’.iking 
and  witches  is  evident,  when  he  fays,  of  one  of  his  bell  friends,  obferving, 

*  You  have  not  only  general  report  be  was  a  Whig  with  all  the  virulence 

*  and  belief,  but  many  voluntary  fo-  of  his  party.  But  what  Whig  has 

*  Icmn  conftflions.’  And  again —  been  fo  virulent  or  fo  vulgar  as  to 

*  this  qnedion  is  yet  undecided  ;*  and  compliment  his  opponents  with  the 
in  another  place,  ‘  a  total  difbelief  of  name  of  rafcnls,  an  epithet  beftowed 

*  then  is  avcrle  to  the  opinion  ot  the  by  Johnfon  on  the  revered  names  of 
‘  cxiftcitcc  of  the  foul  between  death  RulTeland  Sydney  ?  Whigand  fcoun- 

*  and  the  lalt  day*  '  If  he  had  faid  drel  with  him  were  fynonimoas.  Such 

of  the  p'flbihty  of  them,  it  might  be  a  one  turned  Whig,  but  he  had  been 
admitted.  The  pi-lTibility  of  appari-  a  fcoundrtl  all  along  to  be  fure;|;- 
tions  perhaps  religion  forbids  us  to  ‘  In  Johnfon’s  pamphlet,  called 
deny  ;  but  who  believes  that  fuperna-  *  the  Patriot,'  fays  Mr  liofwel?, 
tural  appearances  have  been  feen  of  ‘  there  was  nothing  exceptionable, 
late  ages,  when  in  the  fyftem  of  Pro-  *  except  that  it  endeavoured  tovindi- 
vidence  they  fecin  to  have  becu  no  ‘  cate  the  glaring  outrage  of  the 
longer  ncceifary  ?  ‘  Middiefex  cleftion,  arni  to  jollify 

‘  the 

the  man,  who  rt'd  of  the  Amirlcanv,  “  Sir,  thev  are  of  a  race  of  cnnviAs,  and  nr'ht 
“  to  be  iliziik(ut  t'lr  arjy  thine  we  allow  them  (hort  of  hrnginp,’'  cannot  well  torn- 
plain  of  fcveriiy  of  «xprrfli.<n  trom  any  jperlbn  conne^ed  with  or  who  (ov-*  that 
country,  which  happens  to  be  the  fituation  of  the  author,  who  there fpetit  bu  ear  Uejl 
and  his  happirjl  days. 

1h  truth.  Dr  Joiinfon,  like  Dr  Warhurton.  could  fcarcrlv  complain  of  afperity  of 
exprelTion,  without  exciting  a  fm-le  ;  and  if  the  h.'.rih  phrafes  in  the  text  arejulli- 
fied  by  inttancra  a'tefted  by  Mr  Bjfwel!,  truth  is  nor  feverirv.  P.-rt>ap.«  the  indjiices 
I  have  colledted  may  aftumfh  the  halty  perufer,  and  convince  the  Mind  a>!mirrr. 

*  See  B  liweil,  vo!.  ii.  page  44,  and  jd  vol.  pagea  38  and  j,6c.  i  quote  always 
ffOm  an  oAavo  edition. 

■f  B'lfwell,  v«l.  iii.  page  435^. 

j - ,  vol.ii.  page  jii. 
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*  the  attempt  to  reduce  our  fellow-  induced  by  a  peiifion^  If  he  was  in 
‘  fabjefts  in  Ameiica  to  unconditton-  any  rcfpcCt  a  patriot,  it  was  the  nar- 

•  al  fubmiffion.* — And  was  there  'row  and  illiberal  patriotifm  of  John 

really  nothing  elfe  cxccption.blc  fave  liuil,  wilhing  every  Scotchman  to  he 
thefc  trifles  ?  an  abfentec,  that  he  might  fpend  his 

1  lhall  not  dwell  on  his  aflertion,  rents  in  England,  and  bcotland  be- 
that  Charles  II.  was  the  belt  prince  come  a  province.  Such  a  fyftem  of 
we  have  had  fitice  the  rcvoUuion  *,  dcteilable  and  confined  politics  feems 
except  James  Ilf  ;  nor  on  hisiequi  almott  incredible, 
fition  to  Mr  B.  to  fhow  him  any  pa-  Madame  Laponchin.alady  brought 
ttiot  that  was  not  a  fcoundn  1.  1  up  in  all  the  delicacy  t>f  a  court,  of 

proceed  te>  his  obfervation  that  the  high  llation,  of  family,  of  cxqnitite 
Houfc  of  Commons  f  was  orijnnally  beauty,  and  at  Icall  reputed  iniio- 
not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  an  ceiice,  was,  for  an  allcugcd  confpi- 
inftrument  of  the  crown  to  check  the  racy  in  RulTia,  with  every  outrage  np- 
lords ;  and  his  afTcriion,  that  ilnce  it  on  delicacy,  and  every  circumllance 
js  now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  of  cruelty,  laflied  by  the  common 
the  crown  it  mud  be  bribed.  Were  executioner,  naked  to  the  walll,  in 
1  a  minider,  faidhc,  if  any  man  wag  the  mod  public  place  of  Fetcifbnrgh, 
ged  his  finger  againll  me,  he  fiiouid  Who  but  a  Ruflian,  or  fome  one 
be  turned  out.  like  a  Kuflian,  can  htar  of  luch  bar- 

When  afked  whether  he  had  not  bariiies  without  horror?  Yet,  fays 
been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of  the  humane  Dr  J.f,  the  womaii’slifc 
thisreign, w’hichhisbiographcrthinks  wa>.  Ipared,  and  no  punilhment  could 
was  owing  to  the  too  great  indul-  be  too  great  for  the  favourite  of  an 
gcnce  of  government?  his  anfwer  is,  Empreft  confpiring  to  dethrone  her 
iS'o,  sir,  1  would  have  knocked  the  majefty.  She  fuffered  the  knout  and 
faAious  dogs  on  the  head  to  be  fure,  had  her  tongue  cut  out  !  But  I 
but  1  was  not  vexed.  I  do  not  fpcak  of  the  indecency  even  mote 
know  what  more  a  man  could  do,  if  than  the  cruelty  of  the  fentence. 
he  was  ever  fo  much  vexed.  V^id.  Diyden  (fays  he)  was  not  one  of  the 
vol.  ill.  p.  366  and  347.  gentle  bofoms;  what  fhall  we  think 

The  bltflings  of  the  revolution  he  of  his  own? 
lamented  as  curfes,  he  mourned  the  1  proceed  to  his  manners.  It  is  an 
death  of  the  dcdirinc  of  inliercnt  obfervation  of  Cicero’s,  that  fome 
light,  by  which  I  imdcrttapd  him  to  few  men  of  elevated  genius  may  be 
mean  the  divine  rights  of  tilings;  and  allowed  certain  liberties,  which  would 
be  faid  the  revolution,  though  iieccf-  not  be  forgiven  to  the  common  Itvtl. 
fary,  broke  our  conliitution^.  What  But  what  cynic,  however  elevated  his 
is  there  fo  abominable  in  politics  genius,  could  have  a  right  to  make 
which  has  not  been  patronized  by  this  reply  to  a  man,  who  obleivcd 
Dr  Johnfon?  At  onetime  he  faid  that  drinking  made  us  foi  get  every 
that  the  Hanoverian  family  had  no  thing  dlfagreeablc,  and  afiied  whether 
friends,  and  at  another  he  defected  a  man  might  not  be  allowed  to  drink 
the  houfe  of  Stuart  to  become  one,  for  that  reafon — /Vj,  Sir,ifkc  fat 

n.'x/ 

*  Por«'eir»  words  srr,  “  From  his  time  till  the  reign  of  "his  prefent 
•f  Bnlwei!,  vol.  il.  pape  705. 

J  —  --  vol.  i,.  page  1 1  \.  Can  there  he  any  S  afTordlhire  Whig  ?— Yes,  raf- 
eals  in  all  countries.  Vol.  iii.  0.44,  M. foil’s  coududi  was  blamed.— -M.il'on  is  a 

J  Vol.  iii.  p.  577.  ^Ibid.  p.  33a.  4- Ibid.  p.  69. 
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Htxt  you.  The  obfervati’on  wai  brutifti 
and  unprov*ked«  and  if  it  did  not 
provoke  reciprocal  brutality,  it  was 
becaufe  happily  it  was  not  addrclTed 
to  a  cynic^. 

To  the  mild  and  amiable  Sir  Jo- 
(hua  Reynolds,  arguing  with  his 
ufual  gentlcncfs,  the  reply  is.  Sir, you 
are  drunk  ;  his  common  mode  of  ex- 
prc0ing  disbelief  was  by  faying,  Sir, 
that  is  a  He  :  he  meant  only  thereby, 
fay  his  admirers,  to  cxprels  difbelief, 
but  he  was  not  ignorant,  that  fuch 
expraflions  of  incredulity  conveyed  to 
every  ear  the  further  idea  of  infult 
and  opprobrium,  and  therefore  he 
meant  to  infult  and  to  abufe.  His 
mode  of  eating  was  that  of  a  taven 
ous  bear,  his  motions  ungainly,  his 
actions  difgufting  and  affedledly  fo. 
If  we  talk  of  his  heart,  he  faid  he 
never  could  have  liked  a  child  of  his 
own,  and  he  never  wilhed  to  have 
one.  Would  any  man  wilh  to  feel 
like  him,  or  any  man  who  has  a  heart, 
choofe  him  for  his  friend  ? 

I'he  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  is  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart — the  fpirit  of  ho¬ 
nour  IS  courteous  toallbut  the  haughty 
Bud  the  opprefTur— the  fpirit  of  forti¬ 
tude  neither  defpifes  nor  trembles  at 
death  :  had  Johnfon  any  of  thefe?  To 
fay  nothing  of  his  perlonal  pride,  his 
pamphlet  of  Taxation  no  i'yranny 
breathed,  fays  his  admirer,  Mr  Bof- 
well,  a  violence  unfuitable  to  the 
mildnefs  of  a  Chrillian  philofopher, 
and  direAly  oppofite  to  the  principles 
of  peace.  I  have  faid  he  could  be  al¬ 
ternately  infolent  and  mean  ;  were  he 
a  gentleman  «>f  landed  property  he 
would  fend  all  hit  tenants  toltarve  who 
did  not  vote  for  the  candidate  he  fup- 
ported,  yet  he  wrote  party  pamphlets 
for  adminidration  (when,  fays  Bof- 
well,  they  had  not  the  face  to  alk 
their  intidel  penliuner  Hume,)  and 
fubmitted  to  have  them  revifed  by 
the  clerks  of  the  treafury. 

^  Vol.  ti.  p,  58. 

•  AM  thefe  fayings  *re  recorded  by 
Si.  Mag.  Dec.  1798.  * 


Among  other  traits  of  hit  charac* 
ter,  hit  vanity  it  not  the  leaft  confpu 
cuous:  every  man  acquainted  with  the 
legal  profeflion  mud  fee  how  ill  fitted 
Johnfon  was  to  it ;  hit  pride  would 
have  found  co-equal  refiftance  ;  his 
impatience  of  contradidlion  would 
have  excited  ridicule ;  yet  he  futfered 
himfelf  to  be  flattered  with  the  idea 
of  having  loll  the  fealt :  how  would 
he  have  borne  the  rebuffs  of  political 
contention  when  he  loll  his  temper,  if 
he  was  not  attended  to  by  all  the 
company,and  attacked  his  bed  friends 
with  favage  ferocity  ||  !  Yet  be  la¬ 
mented  the  lufs  of  fancied  confe- 
quence  in  pailiam^mt:  and  yet  this 
vanity  could  fubmit  to  think  snd  fay 
that  it  was  no  fmall  thing  to  dine 
with  a  canon  of  Chrld-church. 

His  narrownefs  of  mind  and  illt- 
berality  burd  forth  in  torrents  of 
equal  violence,  th  iugh  from  different 
fourcet,  againft  Scotland  and  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  of  the  former  he  obferved,  with 
ridiculous  infolence.  Much  may  be 
made  of  a  Scotchman  if  he  be  caught 
young ;  of  the  latter,  with  favsge 
uncharitablenefs,  I  love  all  mankind, 
except  an  American  ;  nor  was  it  any 
great  compliment  to  Ireland  to  fay, 
the  Irilh  are  a  fair  people,  they  never 
praife  each  other*.  But  if  his  opi¬ 
nions  had  been  merely  the  fruits  of 
laughable  prejudice,  they  might  have 
dropped  into  his  grave,  unnoticed 
and  forgotten;  but  when  be  fays,  that 
it  is  not  natural  for  man  and  ’woman 
to  live  in  a  married  fate,  and  that  vir¬ 
tue  is  not  preferable  to  wee,  con/sdaring 
this  "world  tnly\,  damped  with  h-s 
mighty  name,  Robefpisre  himfelf 
might  have  thanked  him  for  thefe 
dctedable  propofilions. 

In  the  fecond  voL  p.  45,  he  ex- 
prefsly  defends  duelling.  That  the 
temptation  to  it  is  fo  droiig,  that  man, 
proud  man,  can  (carccly  refill  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  almod  impui&Dle  to  besr 

D  Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

Borwcil.  t  Vol.  iii.  p.  7I« 
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up  againft  contempt  ind  cMumny,  over  rooted  prejudice8»  and  unfomi' 
and  the  courage  to  refufc  it  ii  too  ded  opinions.  But  is  it  the  part  of  an 
iMCoininon  to  credited r  while  that  ingenuous  mind  to  fupporl  falfc  po¬ 
of  rifleing  life  for  imaginary  honour  fitioos  in  fo  ferious  a  manner,  that  we 
is  nniverfal,  every  one  will  allow:  but  are  at  lead  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether 
who  will  defend  Dr  Johnfon  for  fe-  they  were  or  were  not  his  fentiments  ? 
rioufly  defending  the  praAice,  or  what  If  you  could  contrive,  fays  B.  to  have 
lawyer  or  moralift  can  forefee  the  his  fair  opinion  on  a  fubji^  without 
confeqitences  of  this  di&um  cmning  any  bias,  perf>)nal  prejudice,  or  a  wiih 
from  fuch  an  authority — no  diubtt  m  to  be  vi^orious  in  argument !  But 
nan  may  lawfully  fight  a  duel?  fuch  Mr  Bofwcll,  who  was  the  bell  judge, 
are  his  very  words,  his  piety  itfelf  1  fuppofe  did  contrive  it,  for  he  has 
could  (loop  to  his  paradox.  Again,  certainly  advanced  njoft  of  the  fenti- 
that  ccmjugal  infidelity  in  the  huf-  ments  I  have  mentioned  as  his  feiioi.s 
band,  however  to  be  abhorred,  is  opinions,  with  very  few  doubts  as  to 
more  pardonable  than  in  the  wife,  their  being  his  decided  duArines, 
perhaps  may  be  admitted  ;  but  1  know  which  doubts  he  always  cxprelfes 
not  how  many  thoufsnd  huibands  when  he  had  them :  as  for  intlancc, 
may  like  vaftly  to  quote  Dr  Johnfon,  he  doubts  of  his  being  in  earned 
a  hujband's  infidelity  itnotUng.  when  he  preferred  Goldfmith  as  an 
It  is  a  charming  afiertion  to  a  wife  hillorian  to  Robertfon  and  Vertot ; 
from  the  very  words  of  Dr  Johnfon,  fo  do  1  ;  but  I  have  uo  doubt  that  he 

*  My  dear,  married  women  (hould  meant  to  make  an  ungenerous  nfc  of 

*  not  trouble  themfelves  about  iiifi-  the  authority  of  his  name  toraife  his 

*  dclity  in  their  hufbands.*  He  was,  friends  and  deprefs  his  competitors  in 
it  is  true,  ridicukfufly  inconfiftent ;  ftudies  in  which  Goldfmith  did  not 
he  was  the  avowed  advocate  few  the  excel ;  that  he  affecitd  at  lead  to  be 
innocence  of  Dr  Dodd  ;  he  drew  his  ferious  is  plain,  tor  he  has  inferibed 
petition,  yet  look  at  third  vod.  p.  3,  on  Goldfmith’s  tomb,  the  charaAcr 
and  you  will  find  him  faying,  *  A  of  great  hidoriaa  and  eminent  natu- 

*  man  who  hasbeen  canting  all  hit  life,  ralid.  In  the  former  branch  he  wroy; 

*  may  cant  to  the  laft.’  Hii  friend  a  book  for  children,  in  the  Cccond 
Garrick  was  a  player — a  (bowman—  made  a  compilation  for  rudimental 
a  fellow  who  exhibited  himfclf  for  a  fcholars.  Does  Goldfmith’s  fame  red 
(hilling  ;  yet  when  he  was  dead,  his  on  thefe  ?  No.  I  apprehend,  on  hi# 
like  was  not  to  be  found.  Johnfon  Traveller  and  Dcfcrted  Village,  and 
himfclf  was  a  Jacobite  ;  he  was  abfurd  on  une  or  two  fongs  of  great  tade 
enough  to  fay  in  1777,  that  the  peo-  and  exquifite  feeling.  Yet  this  ex- 
ple  of  England  were  fo  toa  ;  a  friend  travagant  admirer  of  Goldfniith  could 
to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  yet  apamph*  fee  no  merit  in  Swift*,  in  Mafon,  or 
leteer  for  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Such  in  Gray. 

a  tiffue  of  inconfidencies  is  not  often  Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
found.  •  dances  which  1  could  have  colle£led 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  argued  to  determine,  whether  the  charaftcr 
from  thefe  inconfidencies,  that  many  of  Dr  Johnfon  was  amiable  or  inge- 
of  the  pofitions  1  have  mentioned  nuout^,  mild  or  liberal — whether  his 
were  not  his  ferious  opinions  ;  that  reafonings  weie  fair  or  confident.  If 
he  was  arguing  agaiilfl  his  own  con-  thefe  points  mud  generally  be  cor- 
viAion  ;  he  faid  himfclf  he  often  talk-  eluded  againd  him,  they  are  conclu- 
cd  for  viftory  J  :  Socrates  too  talked  ded  by  Mr  Bofwtll,  who  has  brought 
for  vlflory,  but  it  was  for  victory  to  light  the  hidden  drofs  of  his  friend, 

and 

**  la  his  critique  on  Gulliver’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  iM. 
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and  miil.ikcn  it  for  ore.  I  hare  faid  fraught  with  ftroog  reoark  and  cx« 
before,  had  we  judged  of  him  merely  cellcnt  morality.  If  their  effcft  (hall 
from  his  writings,  he  would  have  ap>  be  at  all  1  (Tened  by  recital  of  hiipri* 
peared  learned,  pious,  .and  amiable,  vate  convcrlation,  be  it  remembered, 
His  wiitiugs  aie  calculated  to  do  Non  mtm  hie ftr7Jio,fed  qium  precepit 
infinite  good  in  the  world  ;  they  are  Btfivellus. 


THOUGHTS  ON  TRAGEDY  :  IN  THREE  LETTERS  TO  ROQBRT  JEPHSON,  E$(^ 

( From  the  fforki  of  Horace  fTaipoici  Earl  of  Orford. ) 

Letter  I.  1  thought  I  never  heard,  to  any  play* 

After  the  very  great  and  gene*  a  flatter  epilogue.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ral  applaufc  given  to  Braganza,  Sir ;  I  am  afhamed  of  it — t^  pro- 
my  admiration  of  it.  Sir,  can  be  of  logue  is  really  a  very  fine  one— but 
little  value,  though  very  precious  to  you  wanted  no  aflillaiice,  no  props  % 
me,  as  it  has  procured  me  fo  very  ob*  the  immenfe  applaufc  which  you  drew 
liging,  and,  forgive  my  faying,  far  too  from  the  audience  was  owing  to  your« 
flattering,  a  mark  of  attention  from  felf  alone.  Mra  Yates  and  Mr  Smith 
you.  The  pleafure  I  once  had  of  be-  played  well,  not  quite  equally  to  their 
iiig  acquainted  with  you  naturally  at-  parts — Twoother  principal partswere 
trailed  my  expedation  from  your  io  indifferently  performed,  that  your 
play.  It  is  but  true  to  fay,  that  it  own  merit  appeared  the  greater  ;  and 
far  exceeded  it.  I  did  not  expe^  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  Braganza 
that  a  firft  produ^ion  in  a  way  in  will  always  charm  more  when  read, 
which  1  did  not  know  you,  would  than  when  feen ;  for  1  doubt  there 
prove  tlie  work  of  a  mailer  pi^et.  never  will  be  found  a  whole  fet  of 
Even  on  hearing  the  three  firtl  ads,  adors  together,  who  can  do  it  full 
1  was  ftruck,  not  only  with  the  Ian*  juilice.  Fur  my  own  part,  though 
guage,  metaphors,  and  fimilcs,  which  fo  discontented  with  my  epilogue,  1 
arc  as  new'  as  noble  and  beautiful,  (hall  always  he  proud  of  having  faci* 
but  with  the  modulation  of  theniim-  litatcd  and  haflened  Braganza's  ap* 
bers.  Your  ear,  Sir,  is  as  perft-d  as  pcarance  on  the  ftage,  by  the  z^ 
your  images,  and  no  poet  we  have  ex-  with  which  1  folicited  the  licence, 
eels  you  in  harmony.  It  enchanted  and  which  i  hope  atones  for  my  inif* 
me  fo  much,  that  it  had  jufl  the  con*  carriage  in  the  other.  I  am  indif- 
trary  effed  from  what  it  ought  to  ferent  to  fame  on  my  own^  account, 
have  had  ;  for,  forgetting  how  bad  a  but  glory  in  having  ferved  yours, 
figure  I  (hould  make  by  appearing  My  felf- condemnation  ought  to  de?- 
in  company  with  fuch  verfet,  (  could  ter  me  from  obeying  your  further 
not  refufe  Mr  Tighe’s  requeffof  writ*  comraamls,  however  grarioufly  laid 
ting  an  epilogue,  though  J  never  was  on  me.  Can  you  want  counfel.  Sir, 
a  poet,  and  have  done  writing — but  who  have  produced  Braganza  ?  Or 
in  cxcufc,  I  mull  fay  I  complied,  on*  am  I  fit  to  give  counfel,  who  have 
ly  becaufe  an  epilogue  was  imme*  written  a  tragedy  that  can  never  ap* 
diatcly  wanted.  You'  have  by  this  pear  on  any  ila)(e  ?  and  who  am  not 
time,  1  fear,  Sir,  feen  it  in  the  oewf*  only  fenfible  of  the  intrinfic  fault  in 
papers  :  It  was  written  in  one  even*  the  choice  of  the  fubjed,  but  of  ma* 
ing  ;  1  knew  it  was  not  only  bad,  ny  others  that  happily  will  not  come 
but  moll  unworthy  of  fuch  a  play  ;  into  queftion  i 
and  when  1  heard  it  fpoken,  though  It  is  true,  I  have  thought  often 
pronounced  better  than  it  dderved,  on  the  fubjed,  though  not  of  late  till 
•  3  H  a  I 
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I  fjw  your  tragedy.  T  was  very  at¬ 
tentive  to  that,  and  obfervrd  what 
pa  Its  made  imprtlRonon  the  audience, 
and  which  did  not :  for  every  part 
even  of  fo  beautiful  a  compofition, 
and  to  faultlefs  in  the  poetry,  could 
not  have  equal  efFeft  on  a  vaft  audi¬ 
ence,  where  the  greater  part  could 
n  -t  hr  judges  but  from  the  operation 
oi  their  pailiona.  My  letter,  Sir,  is 
alie..dy  too  lung,  nor  can  I  delay 
thanking  you  till  I  have  time  to  re- 
colltft  my  th  nights.  I  Aiall  cer¬ 
tainly  never  pretend  to  give  you  in- 
ftniction  ;  hut  if  either  in  the  future 
choice  of  a  fuhjeft,  or  in  any  obfer- 
vations  which  I  have  made  on  the 
ccnftrudlion  of  tragedies,  I  can  fur- 
nifh  you  w-ith  any  hints  (for  I  cer- 
taimy  do  not  mean  to  write  a  treatife, 
or  even  methodize  my  thoughts)  I 
will  fo  far  obey  you  as  to  lay  them 
before  you — though  I  own  I  wifh  ra¬ 
ther  to  fee  you  perform  what  I  am 
fiire  I  can  give  no  advice  upon.  As 
I  hold  a  good  comedy  the  chef  auvre 
of  human  genius,  1  wifh,  I  fay,  you 
would  try  comedy — though  you  will 
be  unpardonable  too  if  you  negleA 
tragedy,  for  which  you  have  fo  mark¬ 
ed  a  vocation.  I  have  the  honom  to  be. 
Sir,  with  the  greateft  rcfptft,  elleem 
and  admiration,  your  mod  obedient 
humble  fervant, 

Arlington  JireeU 
Feb.  24,  1775.  ^ 


Letter  11. 


Sir, 


In  confequence  of  your  orders  and 
of  my  own  promife,  1  will  venture  to 
lay  brfore  you,  not  advice,  but  fome 
indigellcd  thoughts  on  fiibjcds  for 
tragedy,  and  on  the  compofition  of 
one — rather  for  the  fake  of  talking 
with  you  on  a  matter  agreeable  to  us 
both,  than  to  dictate  on  what  1  have 
hut  once  attempted,  and  never  fufS 
ciently  fttidicC  ;  indeed  not  at  all  till 
I  had  executed  fome  part  of  my  piece. 

1  am  ill  qtialiified,  Sir,  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  lubje^t  to  you ;  finct,  though 


I  cotifefs  I  thouuht  1  had  found  fome 
talent  in  myfclf  for  tragedy,  (after 
having  vainly  tried  at  comedy,  to 
which  I  was  more  inclined)  1  have 
never  been  able  to  find  a  fecond  (lory 
that  pleafed  me — at  lead  that  totich- 
ed  me  enough  to  purine  it.  My  wi!h 
was  to  work  on  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
More — but  the  difficulties  w’cre  va¬ 
rious  and  too  great.  In  the  fird  pla  e, 
it  would  not  be  painting  him,  to  o- 
mit  his  charafteridic  pleafantry.  Yrt 
who  hut  Shaktpeare  could  render 
mirth  pathetic !  Hi*  exquifite  feme 
of  the  grave  digger*  is  an  indancr  of 
that  magic  and  creative  power — now 
fo  overwhelmed  by  the  ignorance  of 
French  criticifm,  that  it  is  a61ed  no 
more  ? — And  would  not  fuch  barba¬ 
rous  blunders  diile'  genius  itfelf  ^  Not 
to  mifearry  in  an  imitation  of  Shak- 
fpcate,  would  be  to  be  Shakfpeare — 
it  would  be  dill  meritorious  to  aim  at 
it.  But  there  arc  other  difficulties : 
one  mud  pafs  cenfnreon  Sir  Thomas* 
bigotry  ;  or  draw  him  as  a  martyr  to 
a  ridiculous  worfhip,  without  cenfiir- 
ing  that  worlhip  ;  for  even  an  oblique 
cenfiire  on  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  ri^ruvtv/pcrfecutors  would  flat¬ 
ten  the  glory  of  hi*  martyrdom.-— 
Thcfe  two  difficulties  combined  made 
me  drop  all  thoughts  of  that  dory, 
though  fo  fertile  of  fo  great  and  bold 
fituations.  Anne  Boleyn  would  pfeafe 
me;  but  Henry  VIII,  is  too  ptrfedl- 
ly  drawn  by  ohakfpeare  ro  admit  a 
fecond  and  much  weaker  edition. 

'1  here  is  one  fuhjeA,  a  veiy  fa¬ 
vourite  one  with  me,  and  yet  which 
I  alone  wa»  accidentaliy  prevented 
from  meddling  with — Don  Carlos. 
Otway,  the  next  to  Shakfpeare  in 
boldnrfs,  though  only  next  but  one 
in  drokes  of  nature,  in  my  opinion, 
as  I  piefer  the  tragic  feenes  in  'I'he 
Fatal  Marriage  and  Onionnko  to  Ve¬ 
nice  Freferved  and  the  Orphan,  has 
mifearried  woefully  in  Don  Carlo*. 
Sir  Charles  Williams,  who  had  long 
intended  to  write  a  tragedy  on  that 
fubject,  and  who  1  believe  bail  no 
tragic 
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tiagic  powers,  never  fet  about  It  till 
he  was  mad— and  madnefs  did  not 
alGft  him  as  it  did  Lee  ;  nor  allowed 
liim  to  tiniih  it.  Yet  how  many  ca¬ 
pital  ingredients  in  that  llory  !  fen 
dernefi,  cruelty,  heroifm,  policy,  pity, 
terror !  1  he  impetuous  paffions  of 
the  prince,  the  coricfted  and  cooler 
fondnefs  and  virtue  of  the  queen,  the 
king’s  dark  and  cruel  vengeance,  dif- 
feient  (hades  of  policy  in  Rui  Gomt  z, 
policy  and  art  with  ft  anker  paflions 
in  the  ducheft  o£.£lholi — how  many 
contrails ! — -And  what  helps  from  the 
religion  and  hillory  of  the  times,  or 
even  of  the  pieceding  reign! — In 
(hurt,  Sir,  1  lee  no'hing  againll  it 
hut  thr  notoriety  of  the  (lory,  which 
1  think  always  difadvantageous,  as  it 
it  prevents  furprife— though  a  known 
ilury  faves  the  author  fome  details — 
which  if  exhibited,  as  the  French 
praftice,by  telling  you  all  the  preced¬ 
ing  circiim dances  in  the  firti  fccne, 
appear  to  me  a  greater  enme  than 
any  of  the  improprieties  that  Shak- 
fptare  has  crowded  into  The  Winter 
Evening’s  Tale  ;  for  novelty,  how¬ 
ever  badly  introduced,  can  never  be 
fo  intipid  or  more  improbable  than 
two  courtiers  telling  one  another  what 
each  muU  know  more  or  lefs,  though 
one  of  them  may  have  been  abfent 
two  or  three  y^ars.  Shakfpeare’s 
prologues  are  far  more  endurable. 

Why  1  gave  up  this  fruitful  can¬ 
vas,  was  rcculy  l^caufc  the.  paflion 
is  iiiccduous,  as  is  mod  unfortunate¬ 
ly  that  of  my  Myttenous  Mother, 
though  at  diiFereiit  points  of  time, 
and  that  of  Carlos,  a  pardonable  and 
not  difg'jfting  one.  1  (ball  rejoice  at 
having  left  it,  if  you  will  adopt  it. 

For  all  other  fuhje£l>,  1  have  faid 
not  one  plcafed  roetxaftly.  1  think 
it  would  not  be  unadvllablc  to  take 
any  you  like,  changing  the  names 
and  the  ci  untry  of  the  perfons;  which 
would  prevent  the  aiidirnce  being 
forcftalled — though  this  is  lefs  an  in 
ducement  to  you,  oir,  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  lad  aid  of  Bragauza  the 
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mod  intereding,  though  half  the  au¬ 
dience  expected  the  catalliophc — not 
indeed  fo  diikiiigly  as  you  have  made 
it  touch  them,  btill,  as  the  denoue¬ 
ment  is  your  own,  and  one  of  the 
hoid  coups  de  theatre  I  ever  met 
with,  it  proves  that  a  known  doiy 
wants  fome  novelty;  and  I  conftfa 
that,  in  your  moll  tender  fccnes,  1 
felt  lets  than  I  ihonld  have  done  Uad 
1  not  foreknown  the  profperous  e- 
vent. 

Changing  the  perfons  and  country 
is  jud  ihe.reverfc  of  the  bungling 
coiitiivance  in  Le  Compte  dc  War- 
vic,  where  the  author  has  grofsly  per¬ 
verted  a  known  ifury  without  ainciid- 
ieg  it. 

One  art  I  think  might  be  ufid, 
though  a  very  difficult  one  ;  and  yet 
1  would  not  Fecomtnend  it  to  you, 
8ir,  if  1  did  not  think  you  capable  of 
employing  it  ;  and  that  is,  a  very  /.i  w 
and  peculiar  Jiyle.  By  fixing  on  tome 
region  of  whofe  language  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  idea,  as  of  the  Peruvians  in 
the  dory  of  Atahalipa,  y.'U  might 
frame  a  new  didlion,  even  out  of 
Engliih,  that  would  have  amazing  ef¬ 
fect,  and  feem  the  only  one  the  ac¬ 
tors  could  properly  ufc  It  is  much 
eaficr  to  conceive  this  than  to  give 
rules  for  it — but  Milton  ccitaiiiiy 
made  a  new  Englilh  language  ;  and 
fthakfpearc,  always  greater  than  any 
man,  has  at'iually  formed  a  llyle  for 
C  'iihan  tint  could  fuit  no  other  kind 
of  being.  Dryden,  vad  as  Lis  geni¬ 
us  was,  tried  the  fame  thing  more 
than  once,  but  failed.  He  wanted 
to  Conceive  how  the  Mexicans,  m.ud 
have  (ek  the  miracles  of  (hips,  and 
guii-powc’er,  &c.  imported  by  the 
Liiropeans — he  wrote  mad  h.irmon!- 
oufly  for  them  ;  and  it  might  he  poe¬ 
try,  but  was  not  nature.  He  mif- 
carried  dill  more,  when  he  wanted  to 
forget  all  he  had  learned  by  cyefight, 
and  to  think  for  blind  Emmeline: — 
hemnkesher  talk  nonltnfe: — wheo 
(he  fnppoUb  her  lover’s  face  is  of  feft 
black  gild,  It  conveys  no  idea  i-t  all. 

When 
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hh’nd  p’ofeflibr  Sanderibn  fiid, 
he  fupoolrd  fcarlri  was  like  the  found 
of  a  trumpet  ;  it  proYed  he  had  been 
told  that  fcarlet  was  the  tnoft  virid 
vf  colours,  but  fhewed  he  had  no  o- 
therwife  an  idea  <>f  it. 

'I  'he  religion  of  the  Peruyians,  their 
demons,  which  I  would  allow  to  be 
real  exiltencics,  oracles  and  prophe* 
cics  foretelling  their  ruin  and  the  ar-' 
rival  of  ftrangers,  would  add  great . 
decoration.  I  love  decorations  when¬ 
ever  they  produce  unexpected  coups 
de  theatre.  In  Ihort,  we  want  new 
channels  for  tragedy,  and  ftill  more 
ior  pfjttry.  You  h.  vc  the  feeds,  Sir  ; 
fow  them  where  you  will,  they  will 
-grow.  Had  I  your  genius,  I  would 
hazard  a  future  American  dory— 
fuppofe  empires  to  be  founded  there 
— give  them  new  cuftoms,  new  man¬ 
ners —  But  I  grow  vilionary — and  this 
letter  it  too  long — I  will  try  to  have 
more  common  fenfe  in  the  next,  not 
having  left  room  enough  in  this  to 
^ell  you  how  much  1  am  •  your  obe¬ 
dient  fervant. 

Her. 

Letter  III. 

Yon  have  drawn  more  trouble  on 
yourfclf,  Sir,  than  you  expeCled ;  and 
would  probably  excufc  my  not  per¬ 
forming  the  reft  of  my  promife  ;  but 
though  I  look,  upon  myfclf  as  engag¬ 
ed  to  fend  you  my  thotights,  you  are 
neither  bound  to  anfwer  them,  nor 
regard  them.  'I'hey  very  likely  arc 
not  new,  and  it  is  prefumption  in  me 
to  fend  hints  to  a  much  abler  writer 
than  myl'clf.  1  can  only  plead  in  a- 
pology',  that  I  intcrell  myfelf  in  your 
/ame  ;  and  as  you  are  the  only  man 
capable  of  reltoring  and  improving 
our  Aagc,  1  really  mean  no  morethau 
to  exhort  and  lead  yon  on  to  make 
.ufe  of  ycur  great  talents. 

I  have  told  you,  as  is  true,  that  I 
am  no  poet.  It  is  as  true  that  you 
arc  a  genuine  one ;  and  therefore  I 
ihall  not  fay  one  word  on  that  head. 
Tor  the  coultruCtion  of  a  drama^it 


is  mechanic,  though  much  depends  nn 
it.  A  bycHander  may  be  a  good  di- 
teClor  at  Icail ;  for  mcchanifm  cer¬ 
tainly  is  independent  of|  though  call- 
ly  poirLlfcd  by,  a  genius.  Banks  ne¬ 
ver  wrote  fix  tolerable  lines,  yet  dif- 
j^fed  his  fable  with  fo  much  addrefs, 
that  i  think  three  plays  hare  been 
con il ruffed  on  his  plot  of  The  Earl 
of  Emcx,  not  one  of  which  is  much 
belter  than  the  original.  The  difpo- 
fition  is  the  next  Hep  to  the  choice 
of  a  fubjeCf,  on  which  1  have  faid 
enough  in  a  former  letter.'  A  genius 
can  fermount  dcfcCls  in  botL  If 
there  is  art  in  Othello  and  Macbeth, 
it  feemt  to  have  been  by  chance  ;  for 
Shakfpeare  certainly  took  no  pains 
to  adjuA  a  plan,  and  in  his  hiAoric 
plays  feems  to  have  turned  Hulling- 
Ibed  and  Stowe  into  verfe  and  feenes 
as  faA  as  he  could  write— though  e« 
very  now  and  then  his  divine  genius 
Aafhed  upon  particular  feenes  and 
made  them  immortal ;  as  in  his  King 
John,  where  nature  itfelf  hat  Aamp- 
cd  the  feenes  of  ConAance,  Arthur 
and  Hubert,  with  her  own  impreflion, 
though  the  red  is  as  defeffive  as  pof- 
Able.  He  feems  to  recal  the  Maho¬ 
metan  idea  of  lunatics,  who  are  fome- 
times  infpired,  oftener  changlings. 
Yet  what  AgniAer^  all  hif  rubblAi  ? 
He  has  feenes,  aiu}  even  fpeeches, 
that  arc  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  the 
corredf  elegance  of  Racine.  I  had 
raihei*havf  written  the  two  fpeeches 
ni  lady  Percy,  in  the  fecond  part  of 
Henry  IV.  than  all  Voltaire,  though 
1  admire  the  latter  infinitely,  efpe- 
cially  in  Alziie,  Mahomet  and  Se- 
miramis.  Indeed,  when  1  think  over 
all  the  great  authors  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Italians,  French,  and  Eng- 
liAt  (and  I  know  no  other  language,) 
1  fet  Shakfpeare  fuA  and  alone,  and 
then  begin  anew. 

Well,  Sir,  I  give  up  Shakfpeare's 
dramas  ;  and  yet  prefer  him  to  every 
man.  Why  ?-For  hisexquifite  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  paffions  and  nature  ;  for 
his  fimplicity  too,  which  he  poAcAes 
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too  when  noft  natural.  Dr  Johnfoa 
fayi  he  is  bombail  whenever  he  at* 
tempts  t«  be  fublime:  but  this  is  ne* 
ver  true  but  when  he  aims  at  lubli- 
mity  in  the  exprefCon ;  the  (glaring 
fault  of  Johnfon  himfclf. — But  as 
fimplicity  is  the  grace  of  fublime, 
who  polTcfles  it  like  Slukefircarc  ?  Is 
not  the 

Him,  wondrous  Him ! 
in  Lady  Percy’s  fpccch,  .exquifitely 
fublime  and  pathetic  too?  He  has 
another  kind  of  fublime  which  no 
man  ever  poiTeffed  but  be  ;  and  this 
is,  his  art  in  digtiifying  a  vulgar  or 
trivial  expreflion.  Voltaire  is  fo 
groftly  ignorant  and  taftelcfs,  as  to 
condemn  this,  as  to  condemn  the  bare 
bedkin — But  my  enthuiiafin  for  Shak- 
fpeare  tuns  away  with  me. 

I  was  fpcaking  of  the  negligence 
of  his  conftniAion.  You  have  not 
that  fault.  1  own  I  do  not  admire 
your  choice  of  Braganza,  becaufc  in 
reality  it  admits  of  but  two  a6fs,  the 
coofpiracy  and  the  revolution.  You 
have  not  only  Ailed  it  out  with  the 
mod  beautiful  dialogue,  but  made  the 
intereft  rife,  though  the  revolution 
has  fucceeded.  I  can  never  too  much 
admire  the  appearance  of  the  friar, 
which  difarms  Velafqucz  :  and  yet 
you  will  be  (hocked  to  hear,  that, 
notwithdanding  all  1  could  fay  at  the 
rehearfal,  1  could  not  prevail  to  have 
Velafquez  drop  the  digger  inilantly, 
the  only  artful  way  of  getting  it  out 

of  his  hand  ;  for,  as  Lady  P - ob> 

ferved,  if  he  kept  it  two  moments, 
he  would  recoiled  that  it  was  the  on¬ 
ly  way  of  preferving  himfelf.  But 
adort  are  not  always  judges.  They 
perfided,  for  (how  fake,  againd  my 
remondrances,  to  exhibit  the  duke 
and  duchefson  a  throne  in  the  fecund 
ad ;  which  could  not  but  make  the 
audience  conclude  that  the  revolution 
had  even  then  taken  place. 

If  I  could  And  a  fault  in  your  tra¬ 
gedy,  Sir,  it  would  be  a  want  of  mure 
(hurt  fpeeches,  of  a  foit  of  ferious 
rapartee,  which  gives  great  ^irit. 


But  I  think  the  moft  of  what  I  have 
to  fay  may  be  comprifed  in  a  recom- 
mcodation  of  keeping  the  audience 
in  fufpence,  aud  of  touching  the  paf- 
Aans  by  the  patbetje  familiar.  By 
the  latter,  I  mean  the  (ludy  of  i^hak- 
fpearc’s  drokes  of  nature,  which,  fo- 
berly  ufed,  arc  alone  fuperior  to  poe-< 
try,  and,  with  your  car,  may  caAly  be 
made  harmonious. 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  my  play, 
I  think  it  is  in  interrupting  the  fpec- 
tator’s  fathoming  the  mhoU  dory  till 
the  lad,  and  in  making  every  feene 
tend  to  advance  the  catadrophe.  Thefe 
arts  are  mechanic,  I  confefs ;  but  at 
lead  they  are  as  meritorious  as  the 
fcrupiilous  delicacy  of  the  French  in 
obferving,  not  only  tbe  unities,  but 
a  fantaitic  decorum,  that  dues  not 
exid  in  nature,  and  which  confequent- 
ly  reduce  all  their  tragedies,  where- 
ever  the  feene  may  lie,  to  the  manners 
of  moderu  Paris.  Corneille  could  be 
Roman  ;  Racine  never  but  French, 
and,  confequently,  though  a  better 
poet,  lefs  natural  and  Icfs  various. 
Both  indeed  have  prodigious  merit. 
Phedre  is  exquiAte,  Britannicus  ad¬ 
mirable ;  and  both  excite  pity’and 
terror.  Corneille  it  fcarce  ever  ten¬ 
der,  but  always  grand ;  yet  nei-er 
equal  in  a  whole  play  to  Racine. 
Rodngiine,  which  1  greatly  admire, 
is  very  defedive  ;  for  the  two  princes 
are  fo  equally  good,  and  the  two  wo¬ 
men  fo  very  bad,  that  they  divide 
both  oureftcem  and  Indignation.  Yet 
I  own,  Racine,  Corneille  and  Vol¬ 
taire  ought  to  rank  before  all  our 
tragedians,  but  Shakfpeare.  Jane 
Shore  is  perhaps  our  bell  play  after 
his.  I  admire  All  for  Love  very 
much ;  an<l  fome  feenes  in  Don  Se- 
baAian,  and  Young’s  Revenge.  The 
Siege  of  Damafeus  is  very  pure — and 
Phaedra  and  Hippolitus  Anc  poetry, 
though  wanting  all  the  nature  of  the 
original.  We  have'  few  other  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Agnal  merit,  though  the 
four  Arft  afts  of  The  Fair  Penitent 
are  very  good.  It  is  ftrange,  that 
Drydea, 
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Dryden,  who  (htwed  fuch  >  know,  riblc.  What  French  criticifm  ca» 
Ic^ge  of  nature  in  Cock  and  Fox,  wound  the  ghofts of  Hamlet  or  Bin. 
Ihould  have  fo  very  little  in  his  plays  quo  ?  Scorn  rules.  Sir,  that  cramp 
•—he  colild  rather  defcrihe  it  than  genius,  and  fubftitute  delicacy  to  iro- 
put  it  into  adion.  I  have  faid  all  agination  in  a  barren  language.  Shall 
this,  Sir,  only  to  point  out  to  you  not  we  foar,  becaufe  the  French  Oarc 
what  a  field  is  open  for  you — and  not  rife  from  the  ground  ? 
though  fo  many  fnbjeds,  aimed  all  You  feem  to  polTcfs  the  tender. 
the  known,  are  exhauded,  nature  is  The  xerri^/e  is  dill  more  eafy,  at  lead 
inexliaud.iblr,  and  genius  can  achieve  I  know  to  me.  In  all  my  tragedy, 
anything.  We  have  a  language  far  Adcliza  contents  me  the  lead.  Con- 
inorecnergitlc,.ondmorefonorou.  too,  trads,  though  mechanic  too,  arc  vtiy 
than  the  French.  Shaklpeare  could  driking;  and  though  Molierc  was  a 
do  what  he  would  with  it  in  its  un-  comic  writer,  he  might  give  leffons 
poliihed  date.  Milton  gave  It  pomp  to  a  tragic.  But  I  have  pafled  all 
from  the  Greek,  and  loftnefs  from  beunds  ;  and  yet  diall  be  glad  if  you 
the  Italian  ;  Waller  now  and  then,  can  cull  one  ufcful  hint  out  of  my 
here  and  there,  gave  it  the  cKgance  rhapfodies.  1  here  put  an  end  to 
of  the  French.  Drydcn  poured  mu-  them  ;  and  with,  out  of  all  I  have 
fic  into  it  ;  Prior  gave  it  eafe  ;  and  faid,  that  you  may  remember  no- 
Gay  ufed  it  maltcrly  for  either  elegy  thing.  Sir,  but  my  motives  in  writ¬ 
er  terror.  Examine,  Sir,  the  powers  ing,  obedience  to  your  commands, 
of  a  language  you  command,  and  let  and  a  hearty  eageruefs  for  fixing  un 
me  again  recommend  to  you  a  die-  our  dage  fo  fuperlor  a  writer.  I  am 
tion  of  your  own*,  at  lead  in  fome  Sir,  with  great  cdeem  and  truth, 
one  play.  The  majtdy  oi  Paradife  your  mod  ooedient  husnble  fervant. 
I.i'd  would  have  been  lefs  impofing,  Hor.  IVaipolt, 

if  it  had  been  written  in  the  ityle  of  P.  S.  I  mud  beg  you.  Sir,  nut  to 
The  Eday  on  Man  Pope  pleafes,  but  let  thefc  letters  go  out  of  your  hands; 
never  fuipiifes ;  and  ailonifliment  is  for  they  are  full  of  indigrded 
one  of  the  fprings  of  tragedy.  Coups  thoughts,  fomt  perhaps  capricious, 
de  theatre,  like  the  fublime  one  of  as  thofe  on  novel  diftion — but  1  wilh 
Mahomi.t,  have  infinite  effeft.  The  to  tempt  genius  out  of  the  beaten 
incantations  in  Macbeth,  that  almod  road  ;  and  originality  is  the  mod  cap- 
border  On  the  burlefque,  are  dill  ter-  tivating  evidence  of  it. 
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November  1794- 

T'TIF.  einbady.  and  the  perfons  at- 
^  taclied  to  it,  confided  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals,  viz. 

M.  ifaac  Titzing,  coiinfellor  in 
ordinary  of  the  Dutch  Ead  India 
Company,  amhadador. 

Andrew  Everard  Van  -  Braauj 
Houckgecd,  heretofore  chief  of  the 
direftiiin  of  the  Dutch  Ead  India 
Company  in  China,  fecotid  in  the  em- 


halTy,  with  a  commiflion  of  ambada- 
dor  In  furvivordiip. 

Rcinier  Dozy,  fecretary  to  the 
embalTy. 

J.  H.  Blettermin,  and  J.  Van 
Braam,  members  of  the  council  of 
commerce  «f  the  Dutch  diredion  in 
China ;  the  former  as  phylician,  the 
latter  as  companion  to  the  fccond 
perfon  in  the  embaffay. 

Meffieurs  Agie  and  De  Guigne«, 

both 


*  Mr  Jephfnn  followed  this  advice  in  his  Law  ol  Lombardy— but  was  not  happy 
in  bis  attempt.  II.  W.  • 
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both  Frcnchmrn,  in  quality  of  Inter-  fivles,  arc  equally  dcftitutc  of  regula- 
prcters.  ‘  rity  in  form  ana  p^  fitlon ;  and  the 

H.  C.  Petit- Pierre,  a  Swifs  me-  very  fmall  number  of  handfome  (hops 
chanill.  to  be  met  with  frequently  (land  next 

A  private  fecretary  of  the  ambaf-  to  miieraMe  hovels, 
fador.  .  After  having  proceeded  along  thia 

Two  tnaltrcs  d’hotel.  ftrect  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 

A  European  fervant.  hour,  in  an  cadern  diretflon,  and 

Two  Malay  fervants.  having  followed  another  that  turned 

And,  lailly,  the  body  guard  of  the  off  to  the  north  for  about  ten  minutes, 
ambalfador,  confiUing  of  a  ferjeant,  a  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of 
drummer,  a  fifer,  and  nine  foldiera.  Chun-ting  fou,  or  Pe-king,  fometimes 
To  conduft  us  we  had  three  man-  called  alio  Ktng’tching.  The  fuburbs 
darins  of  diltiir^tion.  The  firft,  called  aie  called  Agau^-lau-tck'tng. 

Van-ta  /»ve,  wore  the  dark  blue  but-  The  gate  of  Peeking,  like  that  of 
ton  *,  and  was  verfed  in  political  mat-  Its  fuburbs,  is  guarded  externally  by 
ters ;  the  Iccond,  named  Ming  ta  loyc,  a  baflion  of  femicircular  form,  the 
wore  the  blue  tianfparent  button,  and  palTage  through  which  is  defended  by 
was  a  military  man  ;  the  third,  called  four  very  llrong  gates,  thickly  plated 
Siu  ta  loye,  was  of  the  white  tranfpa-  with  iron,  and  occurring  in  the  fpace 
rent  button,  aud  a  great  mandarin  of  of  twenty  four  yards,  that  being  the 
letters:  each  of  them  had  under  his  tbicknels  of  the  baflion. 
command  feveral  Inferior  mandarins  The  entrance  of  the  city  itfelf, 
carrying  gold  Hicks.  The  military  through  the  ramparts,  is,  on  the  con- 
mandarin  was  a  Tartar,  and  the  two  trary,  only  proteAed  by  a  Angle  door 
others  were  Chlnefe.  plated  with  iron,  though  the  length 

T,  ,  of  the  pafTage  is  no  lefs  than  thirty 

Defcriptton  of  Pe-king,— bad  accom-  ^Ybovc  the  ramparts,  at  the 

niod-itton  oj  the  Dutch  AmbjJjudjr  where  they  overlook  the  en- 

andhis  Suite  January  9,  1795.  trance  of  the  city,  is  an  edifice  of  the 
At  half  pad  four  w'e  came  to  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  of  three 
gate  of  the  iuburbs  of  Pe-king.  On  lloiles,  and,  according  to  my  cfll- 
entering  them  1  was  furprifed  to  find  mate,  of  at  lead  fixty  feet  In  breadth, 
that  the  ftreet  was  without  any  pave-  Each  llory  has  twelve  fmall  embra- 
ment,  while  there  was  to  fine  a  one  in  fures  for  cannon, 
the  highway  without.  This  llreei.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  through 
which  runs  In  a  flraight  line,  is  moie  this  gate  when  the  Couii/f  fet  us  down 
than  a  hundred  feet  wide.  in  the  ilreet,  no  doubt  to  wait  foror- 

'Phe  houies,  which  Hand  on  both  ders  as  to  the  place  whither  we  were 

to 

•  A  button,  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  cap,  ferves  in  China  to  inatk  all  the 
praHations  of  power,  trom  the  Eirperor  to  the  lowed  mandarin.  The  Emperor 
atone  wears  a  large  pearl  a*  a  button. 

“I  This  name,  which  is  horrowed  from  India,  is  applied  to  all  forts  of  labourers, 
but  parrii  ularly  to  ih.rle  who  carry  perinns,  merchaDdil'e,  &c.  an  occupatiun  which 
is  Ciicfidered  as  the  lowell  of  all,  bccaufe  it  is  that  ot  fuch  iudividuals  as  can  get 
nothing  die  to  do.  Almolt  all  of  them  go  with  their  head  and  feet  naked. 

M.  Van  Braam  thinks  that  the  pay  of  ibofe  employed  in  the  journey  of  the  em- 
balTy  from  Canton  to  Pe-king,  was  about  twenty-five  French  faus  (a  (hilling  Englilh 
per  day. 

Ail  authors  concur  In  praifing  the  Chinefe  Coulh  for  the  addrefs  with  which  they 
carry  the  heavieft  loads,  by  means  of  bamboos,  which  they  lay  acrofs  their  ihoulders, 
and  to  which  the  load  is  fufpended  by  a  cord. 

Ed.  Mag.  Dec.  I’jgS.  3  I 
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ko  be  conveyed  :  this  at  lead  I  thoujjbt 
I  pcrctfved  to  be  the  cafe.  In  cfteft, 
fiich  orders  came  in  a  few  minutes 
aiterwardf,  dirtCling  us  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  fuburbs,  which  was  ac> 
c<  rdingly  done.  As  foon  as  we  got 
cut  of  the  town  the  gates  were  fliut 
upon  i;s,  as  is  couftautly  the  cudom 
at  fiin-fct. 

We  Were  carried  a  little  way  be* 
Y'md  the  gates  of  the  city  to  a  Con- 
qu4n,  or  public  houfe  generally  fre¬ 
quented  by  carmen,  fome  of  whole 
boffes  we  perceived  already  in  the 
ftibles.  Indignant  at  treatment  fo 
little  conformable  to  the  charafter  of 
an  ambaflddor,  and  finding  his  excel 
lency  impteffed  with  the  famc.fcnti- 
ment)  1  infiitcd  on  being  carried  to 
better  lodgings,  but  was  told  in  an* 
fwer  that  no  better  were  to  be  had. 

Shortly  after,  two  of  the  manda* 
tins,  our  condurflors,  came  to  tell  us 
that  they  had  announced  our  arrival 
to  the  prime  minider ;  that  lodgings 
were  prepared  for  us  ii>  the  city,  but 
that  we  could  not  occupy  them  till 
the  next  day,  becaul'e  the  gates  were 
fhut. 

They  made  us  many  apologies  for 
the  badnefs  of  our  inn,  affuring  us 
that  it  was  impoilible  to  find  anot)>er 
in  all  the  fuburbs,  and  adducing  as  a 
proof  of  their  afTtrtions,  the  nectflity 
they  were  under  of  taking  trfngc 
there  themfelves.  We  were  conle- 
quently  obliged  to  fnbmit. 

The  mandarins  ordered  fome  vi¬ 
ands  to  be  brouglit  us,  cooked  in  the 
Chinefe  way,  but  we  contented  onr- 
felves  with  a  little  fruit ;  and,  after  a 
day’s  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  h  (twelve  leagues,)  found 
ourfelvesobliged  to  deep  incur  clothes 
upon  the  floor.  Our  other  gentlemen 
Were  not  more  fortunate  in  their  way 
of  pafiing  the  night. 

Thus,  on  our  arrival  at  the  cele- 
br.irled  rcfidence  of  the  Emperor, 
wt  re  we  lodged  in  a  kmd  of  ftable  ! 
Who  could  havf  exptdled  (uch  an  ad* 
yentuic?  Mo  where,  in  the  whole 


courfe  of  our  journey  by  land,  did  wc 
experience  fo  many  inconveniences  as 
in  the  province  of  Tc/’C-//. 

lOth.  Early  in  the  morninir  all  the 
perfohs  attached  to  the  cmhairy,  who 
alfo  put  up'lall  night  at  a  liable,  to 
fay  nothing  of  the  two  preceding 
ones,  which  they  pafTcd  in  carts, 
came  to  join  us.  As  foon  as  the  gates 
were  open,  our  conduftors  wet  t 
again  into  the  town,  and  returned  at 
nine  o’clock,  btinging  with  them 
carts  for  his  cxccllcucy  arid  me.  They 
begged  us  to  gel  in,  that  we  might 
be  conveyed  to  our  proper  lodgings, 
•whither  the  reft  of  the  perfons  of  the 
embaffy  would  repair  in  the  carts  in 
which  they  had  travelled. 'We  accor¬ 
dingly  feated  ourfelves  in  our  new 
vehicles. 

They  are  only  intended  to  carry  a 
finglc  perfon.  The  outfide  is  neat  and 
covered  with  cloth,  and  in  the  fides 
are  little  windows,  by  means  of  which 
the  perfon  within  can  fee  every  thing 
while  fitting  on  a  culhion  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  tlie  carriage,  according  to 
the  Chinefe  cuftom. 

Thus  feated,  we  were  carried 
through  the  city,  followed  by  the 
whole  diplomatic  train.  The  Itreet, 
which  is  as  wide  as  that  of  the  fu- 
bnrbs,  is  paved  in  the  middle  for  the 
width  of  about  thirty  feet.  T;.c 
houfes  are  only  one  or  at  moft  two 
ftories  high,  aerec.ibly  to  the  ufagc 
inChina,  and  like  thole  of  the  fnburb, 
are  not  built  in  a  regular  line,  which 
hurts  the  eye  exceedingly  ;  but  this 
alfo  is  a  Chinefe  prejudice. 

In  general,  however,  the  houfes  in 
the  city  have  a  refpeflabilily  of  ap¬ 
pearance  of  which  thofe  in  the  fuburbs 
cannot  boaft,  and  there  art  even  fliops 
of  which  the  fronts  are  decorated 
with  carvings  or  fculptiire  in  wood  or 
ftone,  and  gilt  or  varnilhed  from  top 
to  bottom.  'I'he  llreet,  even  in  the 
parts  that  were  not  paved,  was  co¬ 
vered  with  tents,  uiultr  which  the 
(hopkeepers  difplayed  all  that  the 
loom  can  produce,  as  well  as  provi* 

lions 
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fions  and  goods  of  every  other  kind, 
which  gave  it,  to  us,  exactly  the  ap« 
peerancc  of  a  fair ;  and  the  great  con* 
cnurfe  of  people  alTcmbled  in  Euro¬ 
pean  towns  on  fuch  occafions,  is  an 
additional  trait  of  refemblance.  This 
fpedacle,  the  noife  of  carriages, 
horfcs,  mules,  and  dromedaries ;  the 
airemblag:  of  fo  many  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  ;  the  appearance  of  new  dreifes, 
manners,  and  faces  ;  every  thing,  in 
Ihort,  put  in  its  claim  to  my  curio- 
li:y,  and  captivated  my  attention. 

After  driving  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  conGdcrable  rapidity,  we 
paffcd  a  noble  Hone  bridge  of  five 
arches,  built  over  a  fpot  w’here  the 
water  was  frozen.  From  this  bridge 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  part  of  the  edi¬ 
fices  compofing  the  imperial  palace, 
which  was  at  no  great  dillance,  and 
through  which  the  water  under  the 
bridge  takes  itscourfe.  A  few  minutes 
after  quitting  this  bridge,  at  each  end 
of  which  is  ai^rge  and  l.andfome  tri¬ 
umphal  arch,  built  of  wood,  with 
three  gateways,  our  little  carts  Hopped 
in  a  narrow  ilreet,  where  our  lodgings 
were  fituated.  We  were  immediately 
going  to  alight,  but  were  requefted 
to  wait  in  our  carriages  becaufe  the 
houfe  was  in  coi.fufion,  there  not  ha¬ 
ving  been  time  to  put  it  in  order. 
We  were  (Iraugely  allonifhed  at  this 
propofition,  and  were  again  obliged 
to  recur  to  our  great  remedy — pa¬ 
tience. 

After  waiting  an  hour,  we  were 
rrquefied  to  alight,  and  walk  into 
the  houfe.  We  found  it  pafiable, 
and  pretty  well  laid  out,  but  in  the 
Chinefe  way  ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  divi¬ 
ded  into  little  apartments,  and  befides 
badly  fwept,  and  covered  with  dull. 
As  foou  as  each  of  us  knew  what  a- 
partment  he  was  to  occupy,  the  fer- 
vants  were  employed  in  making  them 
more  decent,  and  in  cleaning  the  floors 
and  benches.  We  had  mats  laid  o- 
yer  the  former,  which  were  of  Hone, 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  fuffered 
nmch  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold ; 

3 


and  although  we  exprelTcd  our  fenfiv 
bility  in  that  refped,  it  was  an  ag^ 
before  we  could  obtain*  a  little  fire, 
or  procure  other  things  that  we  were 
molt  in  want  of.  Nothing  was  to  be 
found  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  upon  our  exprefling  our  aHonifh- 
ment  at  this  want  of  preparation,  the 
apology  was,  that  they  were  not  ex- 
pefted  before  new  year’s  day.  Sucb 
was  the  conrequence  of  a  letter  dif- 
patched  by  our  firH  condudor  to  the 
Foo-tekong-tangy  ten  or  twelve  days 
ago,  in  which  he  told  him,  that  being 
overtaken  by  bad  w'eatber,  it  was 
probable  our  journey  to  Pc-kiug 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  termina¬ 
tion  by  the  appointed  time.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  our  lodgings  had  there¬ 
fore  been  deferred.  It  feems,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  as  we  were  expeded,  it 
would  have  .been  more  decent  at  the 
fame  time  not  to  have  put  It  off  till 
the  lalt  moment.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  muH  be  confefled  that  two  hours 
fufHce  to  arrange  every  thing  in  a 
Chinefe  houfe,  and  they  had  no  idea 
of  preparing  it  for  us  in  the  Euros 
pean  fafhlon.  NotwithHandlng  all 
we  fuffered  from  the  cold,  we  wer$ 
obliged  with  our  own  hands  to  put 
every  thing  io  order  we  wifhed  to  69 
fo. 

I  ith.  His  majefly  Tent  a  fine  Hur? 
geon  by  two  principal  mandarins  as 
a  prefent  fur  the  ambaffador,  It  wa^ 
at  leaH  tw'clve  feet  lung,  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  was  entire¬ 
ly  frozen.  It  was  a  mark  of  dittin- 
guifhed  favour,  thaififh  being  referv. 
cd  for  the  Emperor,  and  fuch  of  his 
favourites  as.eat  it  receiving  it  fron^ 
him.  Great  care  was  taken  to  relate 
to  us  all  thefe  particulars,  and  to  add, 
that  hit  Majelty  treated  us  more  fa¬ 
vourably  than  the  Englifh  who  cams 
laH  year  to  Pa- ting,  fince  fo  figna| 
an  honour  was  never  conferred  upon 
them.  Accordrng  to  the  cuHom  of 
the  country,  his  excellency  and  X 
performed  the  faliite  of  honpnr  to 
the  Emperor,  by  way  of  expr«flinj| 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  RICHARDSON  $  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  BREWING. 

Of  FetmejitAtkn.  The  refult  of  vinous  fermentation 

The  general  definition  of  fer-  is  the  produdtion  of  that  inflamma* 
mentation  is,  a Jpontaneous  in-  b!e  fpirit  which  is  no  where  to^be 
tzrnal mUiomf  conjiitucnt  farts ,  mshich  found  previous  to  this  a6tion,  and  in 
occafions  a  fpoutancous  Jeparation  ard  ^  which  principally  the  firength  or  inj 
removal  from  their  former  order  of  ebriating  quality  of  beets  confifls. 
combination,  and  a  remarkable  altera-  The  quantity  of  feimentable  mat* 
HonxQ  thefubje{l,by  anenuarrangement  ter,  already  in  aftion,  conveyed  into 
and  re-umon.  This  defeription  is  uni-  the  body  «f  the  wort,  alTiils  its  fpon- 
verfal,  correfponding  with  the  known  taneous  aptitude  to  ferment,  and  a 
tffefls  of  every  fpecics  of  the  opera-  violent  ft luggle  immediately  enfucs. 
tion  ;  but  the  particular  kind  to  which  The  air  contained  in  the  yeaft,  being 
our  fubje^t  is  limited,  is  the  vegetable,  rarefied  by  the  increafed  warmth  it 
which  is  again  divided  into  the  meets  with  in  the  wort,  begins  to 

the  acetous,  and  the putrefadive,  form-  breek  from  its  confinement,  and  e- 
ing  a  regular  ferics  or  gradation,  fcape  at  the  furface,  which  is  the  firft 
from  the  firft  origin  of  its  aAion  to  perceptible  fign  of  fermentation.  In 
the  total  annihilatioQ  of  jthe  fubjed.  the  rapid  progrefs  of  its  panicles  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  the  top,  a  fmart  attrition  and  after  its  reparation  from  the  olTaqi- 
collillon  are  occafioncd, between  thofe  nous  ;  by  which  addition,  and  the  in- 
particles,  the  body  of  the  wort  they  tervention  of  the  mucilage,  that  com- 
pafs  through,  and  the  groffer  parts,  mon  medium,  which  fermentation 
which  arc,  by  their  gravity,  in  con-  rather  tends  to  refine  than  difunite, 
tra-direftion.  By  this  attrition,  the  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  com- 
oleaginous  parts  of  the  fubjeft  are  fe-  paft  and  uniform  body, 
parated  (a  property  which  air  is  pe-  The  groffer  parts  having,  by  this 
culiatiy  allowed  to  poffefs,)  and,  be*  violent  commotion,  been  completely 
ing  more  fuhtic  and  difpofed  to  claf-  feparated,  and  the  finer  recompofed, 
ticity,  would  be  carried  off  with  the  the  more  weighty  of  the  former  fall 
air,  were  they  not  too  intimately  con-  to  the  bottom,  whilft  the  lighter  con¬ 
nected  with  and  enveloped  by  the  filling  principally  ot  the  refufe  mu- 
carthy,  which  are  both  loo  weighty  cilage,  are  carried  to  the  top,  where 
to  fly  off,  and  too  much  inclined  to  by  their  glutinous  adherence  to  each 
collet  and  aggregate,  by  which  means  other,  being  fupported  by  the  col- 
ihey  at  length,  with  the  groffer  mu-  Icded  air,  they  form  a  yeatfy  head, 
cilage,  fubfide  to  the  bottom,  in  the  The  adion  now  languilhcs,  the  vi- 
formoflecs.  But  before  this  can  be  nous  fermentation  is  complete,  and 
effeded,  by  their  adherence  to  the  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  prev;ntion 
particles  of  air,  to  which  they  form  of  the  farther  progrtfs  of  the  opera- 
a  vehicle,  they  aic  rapidly  carried  to  tion,  by  dividing  the  fubjed  into 
the  furface,  where  the  air  burlting  calks,  where  it  fo*>n  becomes  oflcfs 
from  them,  the  heavier  fall  down  a-  lieat,  by  which  means  the  heavier 
gain  towards  the  bottom,  whilil  the  paiticlcs'  condenfc,  and  effedually 
lighter  are  fupported,  by  the  conti  fubfide  ;  the  lighter,  by  the  frequent 
nual  eihiix  of  air,  till  the  fucceffive  filling  up  of  the  calks,  are  coiltded 
burfting  of  bubble  after  bubble  lets  nearly  to  a  point,  at  the  bung- hole, 
them  down  again  into  the  liquor,  and  where,  being  thrown  off,  they  fall 
fupplies  their  place  with  frcih  mat-  down  the  fide,  and  leave  the  beer 
ter.  completely  purged  of  all  matter  which 

In  their  palfage  downwards,  they  might  hereafter  endanger  a  pernici- 
arc  met  by  other  innumerable  parti-  ous  flubbornnefs,  ordeftrudivc  fret. 
clesof  air,  in  the  fame  rapid  progrefs  In  order  to  maintain  a  due  regula- 
upwards,  by  which  they  are  again  tion  of  the  fermenting  power,  and  to 
carried  to  the  furface,  there  to  be  aniwer  the  fevcral  purpofes  of  the  o- 
left  as  bcfoie,  till,  by  repeated  fal-  peration,  a  fcrupiilous  attention  to 
ling,  collifion,  and  attrition,  fomc  of  the  degree  of  lieat  at  which  the  ac- 
,the  oleaginous  panicles  are  e Ifedual-  tion  commences,  and  a  particular  re¬ 
ly  feparated  from  the  earthy  and  u-  gard  to  the  quaiiiiiy  and  quality  of 
nited  with  the  faccharinc,  to  which  the  ferment  employed,  arc  ludifpenf- 
they  have  a  natural  tendency,  as  is  ably  necelfary. 

evinced  by  the  ready  incorporation  If  the  operation  be  too  languid, 
of  common  fugar  and  cflcntial  oils,  from  a  want  of  heat  in  the  ftrincni- 
by  triture  only,  whence  their  mifei-  ing  liquor,  an  addition  of  frelh  ytaft 
bility  with  aqueous  fubftauces  is  ef-  may  fupply  the  deficiency,  and  tffecl 
fc£led.  the  required  rccompofitiun  of  parts. 

This  union  is  no  fuoner  formed,  without  which  there  is  not  only  an 
than  the  continuance  of  the  aflion  immediate  lofs  of  (Irength,  but  iuch 
proceeds  to  abforb  the  finer  parts  of  a  derangement  of  the  prefervative 
the  earthy  principle,  which  is  left  principles,  as  will  rifcflually  prevent 
floating  up  and  down  in  the  liquor,  their  re- union,  aud  leave  the  imper- 

fed 
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feft  produce  to  the  certainty  of  early 
deliru^ion. 

By  a  judicious  management  of  this 
moil  difficult  and  inu-rcding  part  of 
the  brewing  proccls,  wt  arc  enabled 
to  influence  natural  flavour,  ipiritu* 
ofity,  and  prefcrvatioii.  By  a  farther 
improvement,  we  can  introduce  fo¬ 
reign  virtutv,  anticipate  age,  and  pro¬ 
duce  ill  two  months  tbc  properties 
and  characienilies  of  twelve. 


The  Saccharomtter — Its  C(,nftruflicn 
and  Princif>!rs. 

The  means  I  have  adopted  of  af- 
certaining,  with  accuracy,  the  value 
of  the  materials  employed  in  brew¬ 
ing,  through  all  thofc  modifications 
in  which  the  various  parts  cf  the  pro- 
cefs  offer  it  to  our  notice,  arc  fomc- 
wh.it  fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  been 
inefFecfually,  becaufc  inadequately, 
employed  by  others  ;  the  inlfrument 
itfelf,  though  differing  in  piinciple, 
affuming  the  general  form  of  an  hy 
drometer,  by  which  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  fluids  is  determined  ;  but  it  Is 
rather  from  the  application  than  the 
form  of  the  iallrument  that  the  value 
of  the  information  I  am  about  to 
communicate  is  to  be  eftimated. 

The  fluid  which  is  the  fubjeft  of 
cur  invcftigalioii  is,  in  the'firft.  in- 
flance,  moutcr,  being  the  inenftruum 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  difll riv¬ 
ing  and  extracting  the  faccharum  and 
other  valuable  qualities  of  malt;  which 
compound  liquor,  titter  extradflon, 
receives  the  denomination  of  ra’w 
•Wirt,  and  in  that,  its  fecond  ttate, 
demands  a  very  attentive  examina¬ 
tion.  The  third  predicament  in  which 
we  find  it  claiming  our  attention.  Is 
in  the  ftafe  of  boiled  •wort,  being  then 
more  denfe  by  decoction,  and  more 
heterogeneous  by  the  addition  of  the 
elfenlial  qualities  of  hops,  extracted 
during  that  operation.  The  fourth 
ftate  of  our  fluid  is  that  when,  by  a 
previous  fermentation  perleftiy  fi- 
piflied,  it  becomes  a  more  homogene- 
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ous  and  completely  vinous  liquor, 
genet  ally  termed  beer,  or  malt  hquer, 
which  is  the  genus,  of  which  porter^ 
amher,  ale  and  beer  (the  latter  par¬ 
ticularly  fo  termed,  whether  Jmall  oe 
ate  but  fii  many  fpecies  or 
diflinClions.  • 

In  the  general  praAIce  of  the  brew¬ 
er)',  the  three  former  are  all  the  fitii- 
atiocs  in  which  tlicrc  is  a  pofitivc 
iieceiriiy  for  the  application  of  the 
liaccliarometer ;  the  fourth  being  on¬ 
ly  of  lelative  utility,  having  ic'g.«ri.  ^ 
to  the  llrcngth  or  degree  of  fp'  ituo- 
fity  generated  by  the  aAion  cf  fer- 
mmtation,  the  difeovery  of  which 
has  long  been  w  ilhed  for  by  thofc  in- 
terefted  in  the  produilioa  of  malt-li¬ 
quor. 

And  this  leads  tis  to  a  fifth  ap- 
plication  of  the  faccharoraetcr  up¬ 
on  our  fluid,  in  its  purcll  and  moll 
homogeneous  Hate,  viz.  when  by  a 
final  cxpofiite  to  heat,  in  the  alem¬ 
bic,  it  becomes  a  condenfed  vaponr, 
and  is  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
fpirit. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  clearell 
convi6lion,  from  much  experience,  of 
the  very  great  utility  derivable  to 
the  brewery  from  the  application  of 
an  Iiydroflatical  inilrument,  that  I 
formed  the  plan  of  the  Saccharome- 
ter,  and  adapted  the  principles  of  it 
to  every  pra^icablc  part  of  the  brew¬ 
ing  procefs,  thence  attaining  the 
grand  end  of  my  enquiries,  viz.  ty 
trace  the  progrefs  of  vinous  fpirit,from 
its  firji  foundation  or  enbrjo,  in  the 
faccharine  and  ether  fermentable  parts 
of  the  producing  fluid,  to  its  final  ijfue, 
in  a  flute  of  perfeHion,  from  the  fttll. 

i  he  theory  of  this  procefs  is  as 
follows ;  the  menftriium,  or  water, 
employed  by  the  brewer,  becomes 
heavier,  or  more  denfe,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fuch  parts  of  the  materiaU  as 
have  been  difl'olvcd  or  extracted  by, 
and  thence  lacorporated  with  it ;  the 
operation  of  boiling,  and  its  fubfe- 
quent  cooling.  Hill  adds  to  the  denfity 
of  it,  by  evaporation  j  fo  that,  when 
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it  i*  fiibmitted  to  the  aftion  of  ter- 
tnentation,  it  i»  more  deiife  than  at 
any  (»ther  period. 

In  pafTng  thronah  this  operation 
of  nature,  a  remarkable  alttration 
tak's  place.  The  fluid  I  am  here 
fpeaking  of,  no  founer  begins  to  fer¬ 
ment  than  its  denfity  begins  to  dimi 
nifn  ;  and  as  the  fermentation  it  more 
or  lcf»  pel  fed.  the  fermentable  mat¬ 
ter,- whofe  acceffion  has  been  traced 
by  the  incrcafe  of  dentity,  becomes 
more  or  Ufs  r.itenuated  ;  and  in  lieu 
of  every  particle  thus  attenuated,  a 
fpiriluous  particle,  of  left  denlity  than 
water,  is  produced  ;  fo  that  when  the 
liquor  is  again  in  a  (Idte  of  quietude, 
it  is  fo  much  fpecifically  lighter  than 


it  was  before,  as  the  a6fion  of  fer¬ 
mentation  has  been  capable  of  atte¬ 
nuating  the  component  parts  of  its 
acquired  aenfity  ;  and,  indeed,  were 
It  practicable  to  attenuate  the  whole, 
the  liquor  would  bee  >inc  lighter,  or 
lefs  denft,  than  water. 

\^  hence  this  general  axiom  may 
be  eltabiifhed  as  a  principle,  viz.  That 
the  attenuation  of  a  ^ivtn  •weight  offer- 
visntable  matter t  in  any  fluids  nuill pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  qn-intity  of  fpirit  ;  and 
that  equal  qua  itities  of  attenuated  mat-  - 
ter,  in  ail  jiuids,  •wketker  of  equal  or 
different  ftenjitiei,  -vi/l  produce  equal 
qua  titles  of  fpirit,  nuithout  any  regard 
to  the  proportion  rohich  fuch  attenuation 
may  bear  to  the  denjity  of  either. 
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Theatrical  Rxhihithns  at  Oovhyhee. 
r^l'^HElR'theatre,  or,  rather,  place 
1.  of  exhibition,  was  about  a  mile 
to  the  fouthward  of  our  tents,  in  a 
imall  fquare,  fnrrounded  by  houfes 
and  Iheltercd  by  trees  ;  a  fi'uation  as 
well  chofen  for  the  performance  as 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  fpeCta- 
tors  ;  who,  on  a  moderate  computa¬ 
tion,  could  not  be  elilmated  at  lets 
than  four  thoufand,  of  all  ranks  and 

dcfcriptions  of  ptrfons. - 

'I'he  drefs  of  ilic  iiCtrcflcs  was  fome- 
tbing  like  that  woni  by  Puokco  (an 
acfrefs  before  mentioned,)  though 
made  of  I'liptrior  materials,  and  dif- 
pofed  witli  more  fade  and  elegance. 
/\  very  confujerablc  quantity  of  their 
lined  cloth  was  prepared  for  the  oc- 
cafion  ;  of  this  their  lower  garment 
was  formed,  which  extended  from 
their  waitl  half  way  down  their  legs, 
and  was  fo  plaited  as  to  appear  very 
much  like  a  hoop  petticoat,  inltead 
of  the  ornaments  of  cloth  and  net¬ 
work  decorated  with  dogs’  teeth, 
ihefe  ladies  had  each  a  green  wreath 
made  of  a  kind  of  bind-weed,  twift. 
cd  together  in  differeDt  patls^  like  a 


rope,  which  was  wound  round  from 
the  ancle,  nearly  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  petticoat.  On  their  wrids  they 
wore  no  bracelets  nor  other  orna¬ 
ments,  but  acrofs  their  necks  and 
fhouldcrs  were  green  falhes,  very  nice¬ 
ly  made,  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
tec,  a  plant  that  produces  a  very  luf- 
cious  Iwcet  root,  the  fizc  of  a  yam. 
I'his  part  of  their  drefs  was  put  011 
the  lalt  by  each  of  the  adlrefles ;  and 
the  party  being  now  fully  attired, 
the  king  and  queen,  who  had  been 
prefent  the  vdiole  time  of  their  drel- 
fing,  were  obliged  to  withdraw, great¬ 
ly  to  the  mortification  of  the  latter, 
who  would  gladly  have  taken  her 
part  as  a  performer,  in  which  fhe  was 
reputed  to  excel  very  highly.  But 
the  royal  pair  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
tire  even  from  the  exhibition,  as  they 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  attend¬ 
ing  fuch  amu'.ements,  excepting  on 
the  fcdival  of  the  new  year.  Indeed 
the  performance  of  this  day  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  cftablilhed  lules  of  the 
iHand ;  but  being  intended  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  us,  the  innovation  was  ad¬ 
mitted.-—— 


The 
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The  time  devoted  to  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  afticiTes  extended  beyond 
the  limitb  of  the  quiet  patience  of  the 
audience,  who  exclaimed,  two  or 
three  timet,  frt>m  all  quarters,  “  Hei- 

rahf  to:rah,  p.iheaUe'*  fignifyin^, 
that  It  would  be  dark  and  black  night 
before  the  performance  would  begin. 
But  the  audience  here,  like  hmilar 
ones  in  other  countries,  attending 
with  a  pre-difpoli:ion  to  be  pleafed, 
was  in  a  good  humour,  and  was  eali- 
iy  appealed,  by  the  addrefs  of  our 
faithful  and  devoted  friend  Trymihoo- 
tee,  who  was  the  condu^or  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  lole  manager  on  this 
occatioii.  He  came  forward,  and  a- 
pologized  by  a  fpeech  that  produced 
a  general  laugh,  and  caiifmg  the  mu- 
fic  to  begin,  wc  heard  no  farther 
nturmurs. 

The  band  confided  of  five  men,  all 
Handing  up,  each  with  a  highly  po- 
lithcd  wooden  fpear  in  the  left,  anda 
fmall  piece  of  the  fame  material,  e- 
qiially  well  finilhtd,  in  the  righthand : 
with  this  they  beat  on  the  fpear,  as 
an  accompaniment  to  their  own  voices 
in  foiigs,  that  varied  both  as  to  time 
and  mcafurc,  cfpccially  the  latter ; 
yet  their  voices,  and  the  founds  pro¬ 
duced  from  their  rude  inftruments, 
which  difierrd  according  to  the  place 
on  which  the  tapering  fpear  was 
llruck,  apjKared  to  accord  very  well. 
Having  engaged  us  a  fiiort  time  in 
this  vocal  performance,  the  court  la¬ 
dies  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
received  with  (liouts  of  the  greatetl 
applaufe.  The  mulicians  retired  a 
few  paces,  and  the  aClrclTes  took  their 
liation  before  them. 

The  heroine  of  the  piece,  which 
confided  of  four  parts,  or  a6fs,  had 
once  diared  the  affe^ions  and  em¬ 
braces  of  Tamaahn:aakt  but  was  now 
married  to  an  inferior  chief,  whofe 
occupation  in  the  lioufebold  was  that 
of  the  charge  of  the  king’s  apparel. 
This  lady  wasdiiliDguilhed  by  a  green 
wreath  round  the  crown  of  the  head; 
next  to  her  was  the  captive  daughter 
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of  Titeeree  ;  the  third  a  younger  fif. 
ter  to  the  queen,  the  wife  of  Crynu- 
maho9f  who,  being  of  the  molt  ex¬ 
alted  rank  flood  in  the  middle.  On 
each  fide  of  thefc  were  two  of  infe¬ 
rior  quality,  making,  in  all,  feven  ac- 
trefles.  They  drew  themfeives  up 
in  a  line  fronting  that  fide  of  the 
fquare  that  was  occupied  by  the  la¬ 
dies  of  quality  and  the  chiefs.  Thefe 
were  completely  detached  from  the 
populace,  not  by  any  partition,  but, 
as  it  were,  by  the  ref|>ce.lful  confent 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  aflembly  ; 
not  one  of  which  trelpaffed  or  pro¬ 
duced  the  Icafl  inaccomodation. 

This  reprefentation,  like  that  be¬ 
fore  attempted  to  be  deferibed,  was  a 
compound  of  fpraking  and  Tinging  ; 
the  fubjedl  of  which  was  enforced  by 
appropiiate  geftures  and  aAions.— - 
I'he  piece  was  in  honour  of  a  cap¬ 
tive  princefs,  whofe  name  was  Cry. 
conuciJlineaov/ ;  and  on  her  name  be¬ 
ing  pronounced,  every  one  prefent, 
men  as  well  as  women,  who  wore  any 
ornaments  above  their  waiil,  were 
obliged  to  take  them  off,  though  the 
captive  lady  was  at  leati  fixty  miles 
diilant.  This  mark  of  lefpc^  was 
unobferted  by  the  adlrclfi  s  whilft  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  performaiice  ;  but  the 
inilant  any  one  fat  down,  or  at  the 
clofe  of  the  a^,  they  were  alfo  ob¬ 
liged  to  comply  with  this  mytlciiuus 
ceremony. 

The  variety  of attitudes  into  which 
thefe  women  threw  tliemlelvcs,  with 
the  tapidity  of , their  action,  lefeiu- 
blcd  no  amufement  in  ary  other  part 
of  the  world  within  my  knowledge, 
by  a  comparifon  with  vihicli  I  might 
be  enabled  to  convey  fome  idea  of 
the  llage  effed  thus  produced  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  three  firll  parts,  in  which 
there  appeared  much  corretpondence 
and  harmony  between  the  tone  of 
their  voices  and  the  difplay  of  their 
limbs.  One  or  two  of  the  perform¬ 
ers  being  not  quite  fo  perfeft  as  the 
reft,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
cxcrcifing  our  judgement  by  compa- 
rifoD : 
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rifon  ;  and  it  mud  be  confefTed,  that 
the  ladies  who  had  moll  excelled,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  degree  of  graceful  a£lion, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account. 

In  each  of  thefe  firft  parts  the 
fongs,  attitudes,  and  aAions,  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  of  greater  variety  than  1  had 
before  noticed  amongft  the  people  of 
the  great  South-Sea  nation,  on  any 
former  occafion.  The  whole,  though 
1  am  unequal  to  its  defeription,  was 
fupported  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
fpifit  and  vivacity;  fo  much,  indeed, 
that  fome  of  their  exertions  were 
made  with  fuch  a  degree  of  agitating 
violence,  as  feemed  to  carry  the  per¬ 
formers  beyond  what  their  ftrength 
was  able  to  fudain  ;  and  had  the  per¬ 
formance  finilhed  with  the  thiid  a£l, 
we  (houli  have  retired  from  their 
theatre  with  a  much  higher  idea  of 
the  moral  tendency  of  their  drama 
than  was  conveyed  by  the  offenfive, 
libidinous  feene,  exhibited  by  the  la¬ 
dies  in  the  concluding  part.  The 
language  of  the  fong,  no  doubt,  cor- 
refponded  with  the  obfeenity  of  their 
a£lions ;  which  were  carried  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  extravagance ,  that  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  nothing  but  dif- 
gull,  even  to  the  mod  licentioua. 

An  entertainment  at  Attoviai, 

On  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  ex¬ 
hibition,  we  found  the  performers 
adembled,  confiding  of  a  numerous 
throng,  chiefly  of  women,  who  were 
drefled  in  their  various  coloured 
clothes,  difpofed  with  a  good  effe^. 
The  entertainment  confided  of  three 
parts,  and  was  performed  by  three 
different  parties,  confiding  of  about 
two  hundred  women  In  each,  who 
ranged  themfelves  in  five  or  fix  rows, 
not  danding  up,  nor  kneeling,  but 
rather  fitting  upon  their  haunches  — 
One  man  only  advanced  a  few  feet 
before  the  centre  of  the  front  row  of 
the  ladies,  who  feemed  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  piece,  and,  like  a  flugal  man, 
gave  tone  and  a6lion  to  the  enter- 
Ed.  Mag.  Dec,  1 798.  *  3 


tainment.  In  this  fituation  and  pof- 
ture  they  exhibited  a  variety  of  gef- 
tures,  almod  Incredible  for  the  human 
body  fo  circumdanced  to  perform. 
The  whole  of  this  numerous  group 
was  in  fuch  perfeA  unifon  of  voice 
and  aflion,  that  it  were  impoflible, 
even  to  the  bend  of  a  finger,  to  have 
difeerned  the  lead  variation.  Their 
voices  were  melodious  and  their  ac¬ 
tions  were  as  innumerable  as,  by  me, 
they  are  undefcribahle  ;  they  exhi¬ 
bited  great  eafe,  and  much  elegance, 
and  the  whole  was  executed  with  a 
degree  of  correftnefs  not  eafily  to  be 
imagined.  This  was  particularly  drik- 
ing  in  one  part,  where  the  perform¬ 
ance  indantly  changed  from  a  loud 
full  chorus,  and  vad  agitation  In  the 
countenances  and  gedures  of  the  ac¬ 
tors,  to  the  mod  profound  filence  and 
compofure  ;  and  indead  of  continuing 
in  their  previous  ere£t  attitude,  all 
fell  down  as  it  were  lifelcfs,  and  in 
their  fall  buried  themfelves  under  their 
garments  ;  conveying,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  idea  of  a  boiderous  ocean 
becoming  fuddcniy  tranquillized  by 
an  Indant  calm.  The  great  diver- 
fity  of  their  figured  drrffes  on  this 
occafion  had  a  particularly  good  ef- 
feft ;  the  feveral  other  parts  were 
conducted  with  the  fame  corre£lnefi 
and  uniformity,  but  were  left  eafy  to 
deferibe.  There  appeared  to  be  much 
variety  and  little  repetition,  not  only 
in  the  aiding  of  the  refpedive  fets, 
but  in  the  whole  of  the  three  parts, 
the  performers  In  which  could  not 
amount  to  lefs  than  fix  hundred  per- 
fons.  This  hoorah  was  completely  free 
from  the  difguding  obfeenity  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  former  entertainments 
which  I  have  before  had  occafion  to 
notice.  It  was  conduded  through 
every  part  with  great  life  and  vivacity, 
and  was,  without  exception,  th^e  mod 
pleafing  amufement  of  the  kind  we 
had  feen  performed  in  the  cuurfe  of 
the  voyage. 

The  fpedators,  who  were  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  at  Owhyhee,  were  in  their 
K  bed 
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bell  apparel,  and'  all  retired  very  branches  admitted  of  any  navi^ble 
peaceably  after  the  cUfe  of  the  per.  communication  whatever  with  the 
ibrmance,  about  the  fetting  of  the  interior  country, 
fun.  With  refpcA  to  the  ancient  difeo* 

All  our  friends  feemed  to  be  much  verics  of  De  Fuca,  they  appear  to 
gratified  with  the  applaufe  we  had  be  upheld  by  tradition  alone,  and 
bettowed  and  the  fatisfadfion  we  ex*  ought  therefore  to  be  received  with 
prefled  at  the  great  Iklll,  dexterity,  great  latitude,  and  to  be  'credited 
and  tafte  of  the  performers.  This  with  ftiil  more  caution.  A  celebrated 
entertainment  was  dated  to  be  in  writer  on  geography  f  appears  to 
compliment  to  the  pregnancy  of  one  have  been  perfeftly  convinced  that 
of  the  regent’s  wives,  and  that  it  this  oral  tellimony  was  corred,  aU 
would  frequently  be  repeated  until  though  he  candidly  acknowledges 
(he  was  brought  to  bed ;  which  event  that  *  We  have  no  other  than  verbal 
was  expedled  to  take  place  iu  about  '  report  of  Dc  Fuca's  difeovery  ;  he 


three  months.  ‘  communicated  the  information  to 

■  '  '  "  ■■  ‘  Mr  Lock  at  Venice,  and  offered  to 

N»n~exislenee  of  a  Nortb-JVejt  fiass^e.  *  perform  a  voyage’  (1  prefume,  for 
Notwithfianding  that  our  furvey  the  farther  exploring  of  thofe  re¬ 
ef  the  coaft  of  North-Weft  America  gions,)  ‘  on  condition  of  haviug  pay. 
has  afforded  to  our  minds  the  moft  '  ment  of  the  great  Ioffes  he  h  td  fuf. 
fatisfadory  proof  tha't  no  navigable  *  talned,  to  the  value  of  fixty  thoufand 
communication  whatever  exids  be*  *  ducats,  when  captured  by  Sir  Fho- 
tween  the  north  Pacific  and  north ^  *  mas  Cavendifh  in  the  South  Seas.— 
Atlantic  oceans,  from  the  30th  to  '  John  De  Fuca,  the  Greek  pilot,  In 
the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude,  *  1592,  failed  into  a  broad  inlet,  be* 
nor  between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  *  tween  the  47''th  and  48’’th,  which 
nor  any  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  in  the  '  led  him  into  a  far  broader  fea,  where* 
interior  part  of  the  continent  of  North  *  in  he  failed  above  twenty  days, 
America  ;  yet,  as  it  is  very  difficult  ‘  there  being  at  the  entrance,  on  the 
to  undeceive,  and  more  fo  to  convince  *  north-wed  coad,  a  great  head-land 
the  human  mind,  when  prepofftifed  ‘  or  {(land,  with  an  exceeding  high 
of  long  adopted  notions,  however  er-  *  pinnacle,  or  fplred  rock,  like  apillar, 
roneouily  they  may  have  been  found*  *  thereupon.’ 

ed,  and  efpeciaily  when  circumilances  This  is  the  whole  that  can  be  col* 
may  be  reforted  to  which  have  the  lc£led  from  the  informatiun  of  this 
appearance  of  being  capable  of  fur*  fuppofed  navigator,  which,  Mr  Dal* 
nilhing  new  matter  for  ingenious  fpe*  rymple  fays,  exactly  correfponds  with 
culative  opinions,  it  may  not  be  im*  the  difeoverics  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
propertodate,  that  although, from  un*  '  have  recently  found  an  entrance  in 
avoidable  circumdaoccs,  Mr  Brough*  *  the  latitude  of  47°  43'  north,  which 
ton*  was  compelled,  la  his  exaroina*  *  in  twenty-feven  days  courfc brought 
tion  of  Columbia  river,  to  defid  from  *  them  to  the  vicinity  of  Hudfon’s 
attempting  to  afeertatn  the  navigable  ‘  Bay.’ 

extent  of  the  fcveral  fmall  branches  On  making  inquiries  of  the  Spa* 
which  fall  into  that  river,  yet  tliat  nl(h  officers  attached  to  tfie  commif- 
genlleman  was  thoroughly  convinced,  fion  of  Sen.  MeLfpina,  as  alfo  of 
from  the  view  he  had  obtained  of  Sen.  Quadra,  and  fcveral  of  the  of- 
cach,  and  the  circumdances  attend-  ficers  under  his  orders,  who,  fui 
ant  on  them  all,  that  no  one  of  thofe  fome  time  pad,  had  been  employed 

in 

*  Now  a  poll  captain  in  the  royal  navy, 
f  See  Dalryinplp’s  Plan  for  promoting  the  Fur  Trade,  1789. 
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in  fuch  refcarchcs  rcrpefting  fo  im-  exillcd,  is  compaA  and  impenetrable  j 
p  irtant  a  ciicumftance,  I  was  given  the  fliorcs  of  the  continent  have  not 
to  utidcrfland  by  them  all,  that  my  any  opening  whatever,  that  bears  the 
communication  was  the  hrft  iiitel-  lead  fimilitude  to  the  defcription  of 
ligence  they  had  ever  received  cf  De  Fuca’s  entrance;  and  the  opcn- 
fuch  difcoverics  having  been  made  ;  ing  which  1  have  called  the  fup^fed 
and  as  to  the  navigators  De  Fuca,  De  Jiraits  of  Juande  Ftica,  indead  of  be- 
Fonte,  and  others,  thefe  gentlemen  ing  between  the  47th  and  48th  de- 
expcAcd  to  have  derived  intelligence  grees,  is  between  the  4Sth  and  49tb 
of  them  from  us,  fuppofing,  from  the  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  leads 
Englifh  publications,  that  we  were  not  into  a  far  broader  fea  or  mediter- 
better  acquainted  with  their  achieve*  ranean  ocean.  The  error,  however, 
ments  than  any  part  of  the  Spanifh  of  a  degree  in  latitude  may,  by  the 
nation.  A  commander  of  one  of  the  advocates  for  De  Fuca’s  merits,  be 
trading  vcfTels  met  with  fuch  a  pin*  caflly  reconciled,  by  the  ignorance  in 
naclc  rock  in  the  latitude  of  47°  47',  thofe  days,  or  io  the  incorreAnefs  in 
but  unluckily  there  was  no  opening  making  fuch  common  aftronomical 
near  it,  to  identify  it  being  the  fame  obfervations ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
which  the  Greek  pilot  had  feen  ;  but  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  failed  before 
this  circumftance  can  eafily  be  dif-  De  Fuca,  was  liable  to  fuch  millakes. 
penfed  with,  for  the  fake  of  fupport-  The  difcoverics  of  the  Portuguefc 
ing  an  hypothefis,  only  by  fuppofing  or  Spanitb  admiral  De  Fonte,  De 
the  opening  to  be  further  lothe  north*  Fonta,  or  De  Faentes,  appear  to  be 
ward.  That  fuch  a  rock  might  have  equally  liable  to  objeAions  as  thofe 
been  feen  in  that  latitude  is  not  to  be  faid  to  have  been  made  by  De  Fuca. 
queftioned,  becaufe  we  faw  numbers  Little  reliance,  i  truft,  wiH  hereafter 
of  them  ;  and  it  is  w  ell  known,  that  be  placed  on  that  publication  of  De 
not  only  on  the  coaft  of  North-Weft  Fonta’s  account*,  wherein  it  is  Rated 
America,  but  on  various  other  coafts  that  *  He  failed  360  leagues  in  crook* 
of  the  earth,  fuch  pinnacle  rocks  are  *  ed  channels,  amongft  ifland‘,  named 
found  to  exift.  *  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus, 

On  thefe  grounds,  and  on  thefe  ‘  and  on  the  j+th  of  June  1640,  he 
alone,  ftands  the  ancient  authority  for  *  came  to  a  river  which  he  named  Rio 
the  difcoverics  of  John  De  Fuca;  and  *  de  las  Reyes,  in  53®  of  north  lati- 
however  erroneous  they  maybe,  ftem  *  tude;  he  went  up  it  to  the  north- 
to  have  been  acknowledged  by  moft  *  eaftward  fixty  leagues  ;  it  was  frefh 
of  the  recent  vifitors  to  this  coaft,  ‘  twenty  leagues  from  the  mouth,  the 
who,  as  well  as  myfelf  (as  is  too  fre-  *  tide  rifing  twenty  four  feet,  the 
quently  and  iiijudicioufly  the  cafe,)  *  depth  not  Itfs  than  four  or  five  fa* 
have  been  led  to  follow  the  ftream  *  thorns  at  low  water  all  the  way  into 
of  the  current  report.  ”y  my  having  ‘lake  BelU,  which  he  entered  the 
continued  the  name  of  De  Fuca  in  ‘  2 2d  of  Juno;  in  this  lake  there  was 
my  journal  and  charts,  a  tacit  ac*  ‘  generally  fix  or  feven  fathoms  ;  and 
knowledgment  of  his  difcoverics  may  '  at  a  particular  time  of  tide  there  ia 
pollibly,  on  my  part,  be  inferred;  *  a  fall  in  the  lake  :  that  from  a  good 
this,  however,  I  muft  pofitively  deny,  ‘  port  (heltered  by  an  ifland  on  the 
becaufe  there  has  not  been  feen  one  *  Couth  fide  of  lake  Belle,  De  Fonta 
leading  feature  to  fubilantiate  his  *  on  the  1  ft  of  July  failed  in  his  boats 
tradition  :  on  the  contrary,  the  fea  *  to  a  river  which  he  named  Parmen* 
coaft  under  the  parallels  between  ‘  tiers ;  that  he  psifed  eight  falls,  in 
whih  this  opening  is  faid  to  have  ‘  all  thirty* two  feet  perpendicular, 

3  K  2  ‘  from 

*  Se’e  Daliymplc  ut  fjpra. 
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*  from  its  foutce  in  lake  Belle,  into  a 

*  large  lake  which  he  reached  the  6th 

*  of  July.  This  lake  he  named  De 

*  Fonte ;  it  is  i6o  leagues  long,  and 

*  fixty  broad,  lying  E.  N.  E.  and  W. 

‘  S.  W.  in  length,  having  in  fome 

*  places  hxty  fathoms  depth,  abound- 

*  ing  with  cod  and  ling.’ 

It  is  here  iiecrflary  to  interrupt 
the  thread  of  De  Fonta’s  curious  nar> 
rative  for  a  moment,  in  order,  if  pof* 
fible,  to  reconcile  the  nature  of  his 
voyage  with  his  (latement  of  fads. 
After  his  arrival  in  Rio  de  loa  Reyes, 
he  failed  in  his  (hip  (ixty  leagues  to 
lake  Belle  ;  forty  leagues  of  this  dif- 
tance  were  frelh  water ;  and  then  in 
his  boats,  through  that  lake  and  the 
river  Parmentiers  ;  where,  after  paf- 
fing  eight  falls,  he  arrived  in  lake  De 
Fonte,  which  he  finds  abounding  with 
cod  and  ling  ;  but  the  extent  of  lake 
Belle  is  not  mentioned,  nor  whether 
the  water  in  lake  De  Fonte  was  frefh 
or  fait,  though  from  common  reafon* 
ing  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that 
fince  the  water  in  Rio  de  los  Reyes 
was  frefh  at  the  diftance  of  forty 
leagues  from  the  lake  whence  the  river 
derives  its  origin,  that  the  water  ia 
lake  De  Fonte,  where  cod  and  ling 
are  faid  to  abound,  mufl  be  frefh  alfo. 
But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  Lake 
De  Fonte  contained  ‘  feveral  very 

*  large  iilands,  and  ten  fmall  ones  : 

‘  from  the  E.  N.  E.  extremity  of  this 

*  lake,  which  he  left  the  14th  of 

*  July,  he  palled  in  ten  hours  with  a 

*  frefh  wind  and  whole  ebb  a  lake, 

<  which  he  named  Strait  Ronquillo, 

*  thirty,  four  leagues  long,  and  two 

*  or  three  broad,  with  twenty,  to 

*  twenty  fix  and  tw’enty-eight  fa- 

*  thorns  depth.  On  the  17th  he  came 

*  to  an  Indian  town,  where  he  learnt 

*  there  was  a  fhip  in  the  neighbour* 

*  hood  ;  to  this  (liip  he  failed,  and 

*  found  on  board  only  one  man  ad 

*  vanced  in  years  and  a  youth  ;  the 

*  man  was  the  greateft  in  the  mech* 

*  anical  part  of  mathematics  he  had 

*  ever  fecn  :  he  learnt  they  were  from 
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*  Bofton  in  New  England,  and  the 

*  owner  named  Gibbons,  who  was 
‘  major  general  of  Maltachufetts,  and 
‘  the  whole  fhip’s  company  came  on 
‘  the  30th  of  July.  On  the  6th  of 
‘  Auguft  De  Fonta  made  the  owner 

*  fome  valuable  prefents,  and  took 

*  fome  provifions  from  them,  and 

*  gave  Captain  Shapely,  the  comman* 

*  der  of  the  veflel,  one  thoufand  pieces 
‘  of  eight  for  his  fine  charts  and 
'journals.  On  the  11th  of  Auguft 
‘  De  Fonte  arrived  at  the  firft  fill  of 
‘  the  river  Parmentiers,  and  on  the 
'  16th  on  board  his  fhip  in  lake  Belie.’ 

The  extenfive  archipelago,  in 
which  De  Fonta  had  failed  through 
crooked  channels  260  leagues ;  the 
river  navigable  for  (hipping  that  flow¬ 
ed  into  it,  up  which  he  had  failed  in 
his  fhip  fixty  leagues;  the  water  be¬ 
coming  frefh  after  he  had  entered  and 
pafTed  in  it  twenty  leagues ;  its  com¬ 
municating  by  other  lakes  and  rivers 
with  a  pafiage,  in  which  a  fhip  had 
arrived  from  Bofton  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  are  all  fo  circumflantially  par¬ 
ticularized,  as  to  give  the  account,  at 
firfl  fight,  an  air  of  probability  ;  and 
on  examination,  had  it  been  found 
icafonably  connected  together,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  a  trifling 
difference  in  point  of  defeription  or 
fituation  would  have  been  pardoned. 

The  Rio  de  los  Reyes,  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  dates  (according  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  geographers,  under  the  authority 
of  which  nation  De  Fonta  is  faid  to 
have  failed)  to  be  in  the  43d  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Englilh  in  the  53d  ; 
and  according  to  the  French,  in  the 
63d  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the 
weftern  coafl  of  North  America.  If 
it  be  neceffary  to  make  allowance  for 
the  ignorance  of  De  Fonts,  or  the 
errors  in  his  obfervations,  any  other 
parallel  along  the  coafl  may  be  af- 
figned  with  equal  correftnefs. 

Under  the  43d  parallel  of  north 
latitude  on  this  coafl,  no  fuel)  archi- 
pelogo'nor  river  does  exifl ;  but  be¬ 
tween  the  47th  and  57th  degrees  of 
north 
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north  latitude  there  is  an  archipelago  D«  Fonta,  De  Fonte,  or  Fuentes,  to 
compofed  of  innumerable  iflands  and  any  part  ofthofe  regions.  Ii  is  huw> 
crooked  channels ;  yet  the  evidence  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  our  gco- 
of  a  navigable  river  flowing  into  it  grapby  of  the  whole  coaft  of  North- 
is  iUll  wanting  to  prove  its  identity  ;  Well  America  is  not  yet  complete, 
and  as  the  fcrupuluus  exadfnefs  with  and  that  the  French  navigators,  \vb» 
which  our  furvey  of  the  continental  have  flated  the  archipelago  of  St  La> 
fliore  has. been  made  within  thefe  lU  zarus  to  be  in  the  63d  degree  of 
mits,  precludes  the  poflibility  ot  fuch  nprth  latitude,  may  yet  not  be  in  aa 
a  river  having  been  pafled  unnoticed  error. 

by  U3,  as  that  defribed  to  be  of  Rio  The  flupendous  barrier  mountains 
de  los  Reyes,  I  remain  in  full  confl*  certainly  do  not  fetm  to  extend  in  fo 
dence,  that  fome  credit  will  hereafter  lofty  and  conneAed  a  range  to  the 
be  given  to  the  tellimony  rcfulting  northwardoftheheadofCooke’sin- 
from  our  refearches,  and  that  the  plain  let,  as  to  the  fouth-caftward  of  that 
truth  undifguifed,  with  which  our  la-  flation  ;  and  it  is  pofllble  that  in  this 
hours  have  been  reprefented,  will  be  part,  the  chain  of  mountains  may  ad- 
juftly  appreciated,  in  refutation  of  mit  of  a  communication  with  the 
ancient  unfiipported  traditions.  eaftern  country,  which  feems  to  be 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  pofltive-  almofl  impraflicable  further  to  the 
ly  to  deny  the  difeoveriesof  De  Fon-  fouthward.  In  this  conjefture  _we 
ta  ;  1  only  wifli  to  inveftigate  the  are  fomewhat  warranted  by  the  limi- 
fad,  and  to  afeertain  the  truth  ;  and  larity  obferved  in  .he  race  of  people 
I  am  content  with  having  ufed  my  inhabiting  the  Ihores  of  HudfonT  Bay 
endeavours  to  prove  in  the  improba-  and  thofe  to  the  northward  of  North- 
bility  as  publifhed  to  the  world.  Weft  America. 

The  broken  region  which  long  oc-  In  all  the  parts  of  the  continent 
cupied  our  attention,  cannot  poillbly  on  which  we  landed,  we  no  where 
be  the  archipelago  of  St  Lazarus,  found  any  roads  or  paths  through  the 
fince  the  principal  feature  by  which  woods,  indicating  the  Indians  on  the 
theindentityof thatarchipelagocould  coaft  having  any  intercourfe  with 
be  proved  is  that  of  a  navigable  river  the  natives  of  the  interior  part  of  the 
for  (hipping  flowing  into  it,  and  this  country,  nor  were  there  any  articles 
certainly  does  not  exift  in  that  ar-  of  the  Canadian  or  Hudfon’s  Bay 
chipelago  which  has  taken  us  fo  much  traders  found  amongft  the  people 
time  to  explore ;  hence  the  fituation  with  whom  we  met  on  any  part,  of 
cannot  be  the  fame,  and  for  that  rea-  the  continent  sr  external  fea-lhorca 
fon  I  have  not  ailixcd  the  name  of  of  this  extenlive  country. 

THE  LIFE  OF  QUEVEDO. — By  ROBERT  ANDERSOK,  M.  D. 

From  a  ttfw  edition  of  the  Worki  of  ^MX'edo,  in  3  volt.  Royal  iimo.  juft  puhlff/edm 

FranciscodeQuevedoVillegas,  which  followed  the  re-eftablilhment 
one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  of  letters  in  that  kingdom,  in  the 
names  in  Spanilh  literature,  defeend-  fixteenth  century,  and  clofed  with 
cd  from  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  fa-  the  great  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavc- 
mily,  hereditary  Lords  of  the  Seig-  dra,  author  of  the  incomparable  re- 
nory  of  de  la  Torre  de  Juan-Abad,  mance  of  Don  Q^iixote,  and  the  rc- 
was  born  at  Madrid,  In  the  year  1 570.  nowned  Lope  de  Vega,  prince  of  the 
He  flourllhed  during  the  decline  of  Spanilh  theatre,  the  contemporary 
the  Golden  Age  of  poetry  iu  Spain,  and  rival  of  our  immortal  Shakfpeare, 
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«i  the  fcvcntcenth  century.  He  it 
dlafTrd  among  the  nine  Caftilian 
Mufet,  in  conjunAion  with  Graci* 
lafo  de  la  Vega,  Don  Efteban  dc 
V  illegas,  the  Conde  Don  Bernardino 
de  Rebolledo,  the  brothers  Lupercio 
snd  Bartoleme  Leonardo  de  Argen- 
{i>Ia,  Father  Luis  de  Leon,  Lope  de 
't/ega,  and  Don  Francifco  de  fiorja 
j  Aragon,  prince  of  Efquilache. 

BeGdes  the  diflinguifhed  rank  he 
Leld  among  the  ports  of  Spain,  he 
taras  one  of  the  greateil  fcholars  and 
inoft  accumplifhed  ftatefman  of  his 
]ige  and  country.  Knight  of  the  Mili* 
Vary  Order  of  St  Jago,  which  is  neat 
i  n  rank  to  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
amd  Secretary  of  State  to  Philip  IV. 
a  s  appears  from  the  royal  affrthacion, 
o  r  licenfc  to  print  the  Rimat  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  dated  Madrid,  Augull  28, 
1634*. 

But  the  life  of  Qucredo,  notwith- 
flanding  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
of  noble  birth,  and  court* favour,  was 
ii.'fs  profperous  and  happy  than  might 
b  e  expefted  from  the  eminent  digni¬ 
ties  with  which  he  was  honoured, 
and  the  fplendourof  hit  reputation  as 
a  writer  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 

Like  bit  illuftrious,  but  unfortun¬ 
ate,  contemporary,  Cervantes,  he  was 
at  once  the  ornament  and  the  re- 
{■roach  of  Spain  ;  for,  if  the  (hining 
{■roofs  he  difplayed  of  reGned  wit  and 
profound  erudition  conduced  to  the 
honour  of  his  country,  his  imprifon- 
me  nt  and  poverty  as  effedually  rc- 
domnded  to  its  difgrace. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Qiievedo 
to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  his  coun¬ 
try  when  the  feeptre  of  Spain  and 
till:  Indies  was  fwayed  by  the  feeble 
fucceflbr  of  the  detcftablc  Philip  II. 
who,  after  a  long  reign,  didinguifhed 
by  fplendid  military  expeditions  that 
d(  folated  his  country,  and  polluted 
by '  drimes  that  merit  the  execration 
d  '.  maukind,  expired  in  the  Efeurial, 


leaving  his  enemies  viAoriuus,  and 
his  people  impost riflred. 

A  mighty  enipiie  by  hit  crimes  unrlone, 

A  people  nialTatied,  a  murder’d  Ion*. 

The  literature  of  Spain  then  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  ultimate  pciiod  of  im¬ 
provement,  gradually  declined  with 
the  progeny  of  that  fullen  and  un- 
natuial  prince,  and  the  decline  »f  the 
country.  The  manly  fpirit  »»f  ex 
piring  chivalry,  which  diffufed  a  ge¬ 
neral  inclination  for  affion,  and  lent 
a  romantic  grace  to  the  prevailing 
tafte,  funk  under  the  corruption  and 
oppreiTion  of  the  government,  and 
ceafrd  to  invigorate  the  attempts  of 
individuals,  whether  litetary,  politi¬ 
cal,  or  military.  The  name  of  Span- 
i(h  glory  furvived  :  but  the  fpirit  of 
enterprife  which  fupported  the  Span- 
i(h  chara^er,  and  elevated  it  fo  high 
in  the  two  preceding  reigns,  languilh- 
ed  under  the  gloom  of  Auftrian  def- 
potifm,  and  expired  with  the  feeble 
progeny  of  Charles  V.  the  difmem- 
berroent  of  his  vaft  dominions,  and 
the  acceflloa  of  a  race  of  French 
princes. 

At  a  period  fo  inaufpicious  to  the 
cultivation  of  poetry,  and  the  pur- 
fuits  of  honourable  ambition,  the  vir. 
tuous  efforts  of  Quevedo,  in  oppoGng 
the  progrefs  of  national  degeneracy 
and  corruption  of  manners,  were  fruit- 
lefs,  as  well  as  his  laudable  endea¬ 
vours  to  fupport  the  fpirit  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Spanifh  poetry,  in 
conjunflion  with  Vicente  Efpinel, 
Don  Luis  de  Uiloa,  Pedro  de  Efpi- 
nofa,  Don  Juan  de  Jauregui,  Ai>to- 
nio  de  Solis,  and  others,  who,  like 
falling  leaves,  announced  the  long 
winter  that  was  to  follow. 

He  fpent  his  youth  in  the  fcrvice 
of  his  country  in  Italy,  where  he  con- 
du£led  himfelf,  amidft  the  political 
diCTcntions  which  then  agitated  that 
country,  with  the  utmull  fagacity  and 
prudence. 


I 


*  Fid.  Obrasdcl  Lope  de  Vet's,  Vol.  xix.  4to.  Madrid  1778- 
'  f  Hsyley’i  Efliy  on  Hiftory. 
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By  hU  refidcnce  in  Italy,  at  a  time  When  the  Duke  of  OfTuna  was 
when  the  Tufcan  Mufc  had  recorer-  viceroy  of  Naples,  Queved  )  was  em- 
ed  from  the  drooping  ftate  into  ployed  by  that  ambitious  and  intrigu* 
which  (he  had  fallen  at  the  death  of  ing  nobleman,  in  fcveral  commiOlons 
Petrarch,  and  a  true  tafte  was  reviv-  of  confequence  among  the  Italian 
ing  under  the  influence  of  Sannazaro,  States.  On  a  particular  occaflon  he 
Berr.bo,  Ariofto,  and  TafTo,  he  reap-  had  the  addrcfs  to  go  to  Venice,  dif- 
ed  the  advantages  of  frequent  com-  giiifed  as  a  mendicant.  The  viceroy 
mnnicatinn  with  the  moft  celebrated  fent  him  to  court  acknowledgii^  his 
Italian  potts,  and  of  dirtying  his  at-  great  fervices,  for  which  he  was  de¬ 
tention  to  their  moll  popular  pro-  corated  with  the  Crofs  of  the  Mili- 
du^lions ;  which,  while  they  amufed  tary  Order  of  St  Jago. 
his  fancy  and  enlarged  his  ideass  When  the  Duke’s  interefl  and  fa- 
taught  him  to  regulate  the  wildnefs  vour  declined,  he  had  the  misfortune 
of  his  imagination  by  the  precepts  of  to  participate  in  his  difgracc,  without 
Ariftotle  and  Horace,  and  to  improve  (haring  in  his  criminal  intrigues,  and 
the  metre  of  his  native  language  by  was  three  years  in  confinement,  afflic- 
the  modulations  of  the  Italian  rhyme,  ted  with  Illnefs ;  but  nothing  appear. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  mod  ce-  ing  againft  him,  he  was  fet  at  libcr- 
lehrated  of  his  poetical  prcdeccdois  ty.  Difgoiled  with  the  ficklenefa  of 
and  contemporaries  owed,  in  like  court  favour,  and  attendance  on  the 
manner,  their  improvement  to  the  great,  he  rcfiifed  feveral  employments 
Italian  fchonl.  It  was  there  tiiat  that  were  offered  to  him,  as  well  ia 
Bofean,  the  Petrarch  of  Spain,  Men-  the  inwlflry,  as  the  embalTy  to  Genoa, 
doza,  Garcilafo,  Ercilla,  Cervantes,  and  retired  to  his  country  feat,  where 
and  many  others,  formed  their  tafte,  he  gave  up  himfelf  entirely  to  literary 
and  the  lofs  of  their  dominions  in  purfuits. 

Italy,  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.  '  From  the  folitude  of  his  retirement, 
feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  princi-  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Vijhntt  and 
pal  caufes  of  the  decline  of  literature  other  works  of  wit,  humour,  and 
among  the  Spaniards.  morality,  the  refult  of  his  knowledge 

But  the  falfe  tafte  which  lafecled  and  experience  of  the  depravity  and 
Europe  in  the  feventeenth  century  bafe  ingratitudeofhiscontemporariesi 
had  already  crept  in  among  the  Itali-  but  abounding  with  moral  and  fatiri- 
ans  under  the  influeuce  of  Marino  cal  refledlions,  and  lively  deferiptioos 
and  his  Imitators.  The  Spaniards,  of  humorous  and  vicious  charaden, 
inclined  to  extravagance,  foon  caught  admirably  adapted  to  ridicule  kna- 
the  infedlon  ;  and  the  excellent  very  and  folly,  and  to  corredt  the  en- 
Quevedo,  incapable  of  reftfting  the  ormitles  of  vice  and  Immorality,  in 
contagion  of  forced  conceits  and  al-  every  age. 

luflons,  degraded  his  fublime  powers.  The  fate  of  every  moral  fatlrift, 
by  compofing,  in  hia  hoursof  leifure,  who  exerts  hit  endeavours,  with  a 
a  feries  of  madrigals  and  fonnetsy  cf-  manly  and  virtuous  freedom,  to  cor- 
timable  for  fertility  of  invention,  redl  the  foolifh,  and  reform  the  pre- 
purity  of  didlion,  and  harmony  of  (ligate,  happened  to  the  unfortunate 
verfilicatlon,  but  debafed  by  an  inju-  Quevedo ;  the  cenfurc  of  vice  and 
diclous  adoclation  of  the  fantafticin-  folly  in  his  writings,  though  convey- 
congruitles  of  Italian  imagery,  with  ed  in  the  language  of  pleafantry,  cn- 
quaint  metaphors,  metaphyfical  con-  livened  by  the  rich  colours  uf  im- 
ceits,  and  extravagant  fentlments,  a  agination,  and  recummended  by  the 
dapted  to  the  taile  of  an  incorrcA  amiable  emanations  of  a  good  heart, 
age-  ^  made  every  private  hypocrite,  igno- 

*  rant 
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rant  pedant,  lazy  ccclefiaftic,  fcififh 
Tt>luptuary,  fawninp  courtier,  and  in¬ 
dolent  wan  of  quality  in  the  nation, 
bis  enemy,  end  brought  him  into 
great  troubles. 

The  courtiers  and  ecclefiaftrcs,  as 
they  were  the  moft  powerful  and  in¬ 
corrigible,  were,  of  all  others,  the 
bitterefl  and  moft  implacable  of  his 
enemies; hut  neither  the  peifecuiions 
he  fnffered  from  the  one  fet  of  men, 
nor  the  mortifications  he  endured 
from  the  other,  could  damp  his  bold 
mafcnline  fpirit,  or  foften  the  kccn- 
Dcfs  of  his  fat  ire. 

In  1634,  he  appeared  again  at 
court,  at  the  felicitation  of  the  prime 
minifter,  the  Conde  d’Olivarez,  and 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to 
Philip  iV. ;  an  employment  which  he 
filled,  though  but  for  a  Ihort  time, 
with  honour  and  ability,  worthy  of 
bis  high  reputation  for  talents  and 
integrity. 

The  ftme  year,  at  t?;e  age  of  54, 
he  entered  into  the  Hate  of  mairi- 
mony,  with  Donna  Efperanza  de 
Aragon,'  an  accomplilhcd  lady  of  a 
noble  family,  whom  he  foon  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe,  finding  no  other 
alleriation  of  a  lofs  which  deeply 
wounded  his  affectionate  mind,  than 
fuch  as  arofe  from  his  philofophical 
difpofition,  and  the  confolations  of 
religion. 

Convinced,  hy  the  experience  of 
this  untxpefted  domeftic  calamity,  of 
the  vanity  of  his  hopes,  he  again 
quitted  the  theatre  of  ambition,  lux¬ 
ury,  and  intrigue,  for  the  quiet  of 
rural  folitude,  and  the  tranquil  pur- 
fnits  of  literature  and  poetry.  But 
the  envenomed  (hafts  of  envy  dill 
reached  him  in  his  folitude.  On  a 
falfe  accufaiion  of  being  the  author 
of  a  virulent  libel  on  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  prime  minifter,  he  was  ar- 
refted  in  the  night,  put  in  clofe  con¬ 
finement,  and  his  ellate  fequeftrated. 

In  this  fituation,  he  laboured  un¬ 
der  various  difeafes,  with  acute  pain 
of  body  and  miad;-his  patrimony 


feized,  and  bimfelf  fupported  by 
charity  ! 

Under  this  accumulated  diftrefs, 
he  wrote  an  elegant  and  pathetic  let¬ 
ter  to  the  prime  minifter,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  his  enlargement :  the  cafe 
was  inquired  into,  and  the  calumny, 
as  well  as  its  author,  difeovered. 

He  once  more  returned  to  court 
with  honour  and  triumph,  to  recover 
his  eftate,  which  had  fufTcred  various 
depredations ;  but  this  ungrateful 
theatre  he  foon  abandoned,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  his  country  feat,  overwhelm- 
ed  with  illnefs,  the  confequence  of 
his  cruel  imprifonment,  which  he 
bore  with  manly  fortitude,  and  finifh- 
ed  his  days  with  exemplary  piety 
and  Chriftian  refignation,  in  1645,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  honoured 
by  the  great,  celebrated  by  the  learn¬ 
ed,  and  regretted  by  the  whole  na¬ 
tion. 

His  perfon  was  manly  and  engag¬ 
ing,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his 
countenance  full  of  exprciTion  ;  but 
from  continual  ftudy,  his  eyes  were 
fo  weakened,  that  he  conftantly  wore 
fpe^acles. 

Such  was  Quevedo,  the  pride  and 
(hame  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  a  feho- 
lar  and  a  poet  worthy  of  univerfal 
approbation  and  efteem,  a  man  of  ex¬ 
emplary  probity  and  fortitude,  who 
fnffered  unmerited  mortification  and 
diftrefs  from  the  malevolence  of  his  • 
countrymen,  and  languifhcd  in  the  j 
fhade  of  adverfity  and  the  gloom  of  a 
prifon,  while  his  writings  afforded 
delight  and  entertainment  to  whole  ■ 
nations. 

The  charafter  of  Quevedo,  whe¬ 
ther  confidered  as  a  writer  «r  a  man, 
cannot  fail  to  fecurc  him  the  efteem 
and  admiration  of  each  fucceeding 
generation  as  it  rifes.  We  cannot 
help  venerating  that  Incorruptible  in¬ 
tegrity  which  dignified  the  ftatefman, 
and  that  ferene  piety  whlchadorned  the 
private  gentleman,  while  we  applaud 
that  fortitude  and  courage,  which  ; 
neither  the  rage  of  malice  could  dif-  | 
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turb,  nor  the  mod  cruel  perfecution  ferious  and  burlefqne  ftyle  :  he  comT 
fubdue.  His  great  talents  and  pro-  bined  the  wild  allegory  ot  the  Pro? 
found  erudition  were  only  exceeded  Ten9al  fchool,  with  the  licentious  hu* 
by  his  innate  modefty  and  fimpHcity  mour  of.Ariofto,  and  the  extravagant 
of  manners.  To  him  we  may  juftly  fancy  of  Marino;  and  was  dngular- 
apply  the  lines  of  Pope  in  favour  of  ly  happy  in  that  peculiar  combina- 
one  of  our  own  poets :  tir>n  of  wit  and  learning  we  have  llncc 

admired  in  Butler  and  Swift :  But  he 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  ant!  Rome  was  has  not  attained  to  correAnefs,  nor 

And  cv^rauthoi’s  merit  but  hi.  own.*  imagination. 

bccaulc  opatf)  had  not  attained  to 

BiTides  a  natural  fund  of  humour  the  era  oftalte  ;  and  the  licentious  ne- 
and  invention,  Quevedo  puflclTcd  an  gligcnce,  and  puerile  extravagance  of 
extenlive  (lock  of  acquired  know-  the  moft  popular  authors,  the  decline 
ledge.  He  underliood  the  Hebrew,  of  the  country,  and  the  dcfpotifm  of 
Arabic,  Gieck,  Latin,  Italian,  and  the  government,  were  unfavourable  to 
French  languages;  was  intimately  poetrj'.  Labouring  under  fuch  difad- 
acquainted  with  the  claflical  writers  vantages,  it  is  rather  to  be  wonderer^. 
of  antiquity  ;  well  read  in  the  hif-  at  that  he  has  done  fo  much,  thaa 
tory  of  nations  ;  verfed  in  the  phi-  that  he  has  not  accomplifhed  more, 
lofophy,  rhetoric,  and  divinity  of  the  As  a  mural  fatiriil  he  he  wts  e- 
fchools;  (killed  in  mathematics,  af-  roinently  qualified  by  his  natural  pow- 
tronomy,  and  geography ;  tinAured  er»  and  commerce  with  mankind, 
with  aftrology  and  alchemy ;  con-  The  broadell  features  as  well  as  the 
verfant  with  the  bed  produAiuns  of  minuted  peculiarities  of  chara“er 
French  and  Italian  literature;  and  were  familiar  to  his  judgment  and  un- 
pcrftAly  madcr  of  his  own  Cadilian  derllanding,  and  the  force  and  feitU 
tongue.  His  great  knowledge  of  lity  of  his  imagination,  enabled  him 
Hebrew  is  apparent  from  the  report  to  render  the  charaAerillic  features 
of  the  hidorian  Mariana  to  the  king,  he  exhibits  of  human  life,  diverting, 
requeding  that  Quevedo  might  re-  by  embcllidiing  them  with  all  thq 
vife  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  of  ornaments  of  fiAion.  He  has  furpaf- 
Arias  Montanas.  His  tranflations  fed  ah  others  in  that  fpecies  of  wnt- 
of  EpiAetus  and  Phocylides,  with  ting  which  unites  pleafantry  and  fa- 
his  imitations  of  Anacreon,  and  o-  tire  with  the  creative  powers  of  ima» 
ther  Greek  authors,  (how  how  well  ginationj  except  Lucian,  Kabcials. 
he  was  verfed  in  that  language.  That  Cervantes,  and  Swift,  to  whom  He 
he  was  a  Latin  fcholar,  his  condaut  is  ip  fomc  refptAs  fuperior.  His  la- 
corrcfpondence,from  the  age  of  t wen-  tire  is,  in  general,  more  jud  than  that 
ty,  with  Lipfius,  Chidlet,  and  Sciop-  of  Cervantes  and  Swift,  an4  his  hu- 
piu',  will  amply  illudrate.  'I’hc  Spa-  mour  more  legitimate  than  that  of 
ni(h  verfion  of  the  .£neid,  by  Father  Lucian  and  Rabelais ;  who  either  de- 
Luis  de  Leon,  was  pub’idied  by  Que-  fert  nature  altogether  in  their  exhi- 
vedo,  at  Madrid,  in  1631,  and  is  con-  bitions,  or  prefent  her  in  a  date  of 
fid-red  as  an  excellent  performance,  didortion  ;  andjin  fomeof  theirwrit- 
His  moral  and  religious  difeourfes  tings,  fetiB  to  have  no  naoral  purpofe 
evince  the  drength  and  foundnefs  of  in  view ;  a  ciicumdance  in  which 
his  judgment,  and  the  fincerity  and  Quevedo  putfelTes  a  maHifed  fuperi- 
fervency  of  his  piety,  while  his  litc-  ority. 

rary  and  hidorical  pieces,  difplay  his  His  library,  which  confided  of  a- 
profound  learning  and  claflical  tade.  bout  5000  volumes,  was  reduced,  at 
As  a  poet,  he  excelled  both  iu  the  his  death,  to  about  2000,  and  is  pre? 
jEd.  Mag,  Dec.  1798.  *  3  L  (((^44 
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fenred  in  the  convent  of  St  Martin, 
at  Madrid. 

His  works,  in  profe  and  vcrfc, 
which  had  been  printed  in  his  lifetime 
(for  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  piece* 
which  were  never  printed,)  were  col- 
le^ed  and  publilhed  at  Madrid,  in 
1650,  in  three  volumes,  quarto  ;  two 
of  which  confided  of  pieces  in  profe, 
a  third  of  poetry.  The  Pamajfo  Ef 
under  which  general  title  ail 
his  poetry  is  included,  was  fit  ft  pub* 
lifhed  under  the  feigned  name  of  the 
Uachelor  Francifeo  de  la  Torre,  and 
collefled  by  the  care  of  his  learned 
friend  Don  Jofeph  Gonzales  de  Salas, 
who,  befides  (hort  notes  interfperfed 
throughout,  prefixed  diflertations  to 
each  difiin£t  feries  of  ftnnets  and  ma- 
dri^ali,  addrefted  to  the  Nine  Mufes, 
which  compofc  the  Spani/b  Parnojfus- 
This  colle^ion  has  fince  been  fre¬ 
quently  reprinted  in  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries.  To  iheedition  print¬ 
ed  at  Bruftels  in  1660,  arc  prefixed 
a  portrait  of  the  Author,  without 
fpedacUs,  and  a  preface  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  Marquis  de  Caracena, 
Governor- General  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  by  Foggens  the  printer.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
Don  Nicolas  .Antonio,  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kind*  of  poetry.  “  His  he- 
“  roic  pieces,”  he  fays,  “  have  great 
“  force  and  fublimity,  his  lytics  great 
beauty  and  fweetnefs,  and  his  hu- 
“  mourous  pieces  a  certain  eafy  air, 
“  plcafantry,  and  ingenuity  of  turn, 
which  is  exceedingly  taking  to  a 
“  reader*.” 

The  following  madrigal  may  ferve 
as  a  fpecimen  of  Quevedo’s  poetry, 
and  (how  the  prodigality  of  .^panilb 
praife.  It  Is  not  felefled  as  the  beft, 
but  becaufe  it  has  been  happily  ren¬ 
dered  into  Englifti  by  an  ingenious 
modern  poet : 

“  Un  famofo  Efcultor,  Lid  Efquiva ! 

£n  una  piedra  te  ha  imitado  viva. 


Y  ha  pQcdo  mas  caydado  en  ratatarte  - 
Que  la  Natuialeza  en  fijrurarte  : 

Plies  fi  le  dio  hlincura,  y  pecho  dado, 

£1  lo  mifmo  te  ha  dad*, 

B  dliffima  cn  el  mundo  te  hizo  ella, 

Y  cl  no  te  ha  repetido  nicnos  bella : 

Man  eila.  que  tc  qniib  hafer  piadofa, 

De  materia  tan  bl  inda,  y  tan  fuave 
Te  la'iro.  que  no  f«bc 

De  el  jazmin  diftinyuirte,  y  de  la  rofa ; 

Y  el,  que  buclta  de  advierre  en  piedra  in- 
grata 

De  loque  tn  te  triclllc  te  reirata.” 

See.  Lifts,  where  the  Sculptor’s  art 

Has  form'd  thine  image  of  this  polifli’d 
ftonc. 

All  perfedl  he  perform’d  his  pa  rt. 

Which  Nature  has  not  done. 

Has  Nature  form’d  thy  bofom  white 

Lo  how  the  marble  mock:  the  mountain 
fnow  ! 

Thy  charms  unrivall’d  meet  the  light, 

And  this  is  matchlcls  too. 

O’er  thy  fair  check  that  hue  (lie  fpreaJ, 

That  hue  that  flies  and  fluflies  there  fo  oft ; 
She  made  thy  lips  fo  rofeate  red, 

Thy  lips  that  feem  fo  foit. 

Ah  Lifts!  maid  of  marble  heart, 

Here  juftly  art  thou  form’d  by  him  alone; 
Fur  here  thou  feemefl  what  thou  an, 

So  cold— fo  hard— in  flone  If 

His  profe  wotks  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
Serious  pieces,  confifting  of  ejfayt  and 
difeourfes  on  moral,  religious,  hlfto- 
rical,  and  literary  fubjefts,  written 
with  much  ability,  gravity,  and  learn¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  purity  and  elegance 
of  language  ;  and  Covsicsil  pieces,  con¬ 
fifting  of  Vijsors,  Alh'gorits,  and  TaUst 
conceived  with  admirable  felicity  of 
invention,  and  replete  with  fatire, 
morality,  wit,  vivacity,  and  humour, 
which  ftrongly  remind  us,  by  turns, 
of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  the  De¬ 
cameron  of  Bocaccio,  the  Pilgrim’s 
Frogrefs  of  Bunyan,  and  the  Diable 
Boiteux  of  Le  t>age.  No  verfiun  of 
his  Serious  pieces  has  hitherto  appear¬ 
ed  in  our  language,  and,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Englifti  literature,  it  ap¬ 
pears  very  doubtful  how  far  fuch  a 
verfion  would  intereft  our  country. 

His 


*  Script.  Hifpan.  V.  1. 
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His  Comical  pieces,  particularly  the 
y ifiont  of  the  /iljiuazil.  Death  and  her 
Empire,  the  l.aji  Judgment,  Loving 
Fools,  the  U'orlJ,  Hell,  and  Hell  Re¬ 
formed,  have  been  frequently  reprint¬ 
ed,  apd  favourably  received  in  all  the 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Viftons,  his  moft  popular  pro- 
dudion,  were  tranflated  into  En^lifh 
by  Sir  Roger  L’Ellrangc,  foon  after 
the  Rciforatiun,  when  the  Don 
xote  of  Cervantes  and  the  Laza- 
rillo  de  Tormta  uf  Meadgza,  were 
alinoil  the  only  Spanilh  books  we 
had  naturalized.  L’Eftrange  was  a 
famous  party  writer  of  thofe  times, 
and  having  generally  the  worll  fide 
of  the  argument,  had  reuourfe  to 
feurrility,  pertnefs,  and  vulgarity, 
which  gave  even  his  more  liberal 
compolitions  a  very  illiberal  air, 

“  That  which  oper-r«/f(/him,”  in  the 
tranflation  of  Quevedo,  he  fays,  “  was 
*'  pure  Jpdt.  Eor  he  has  had  hard 
“  meafures  among  the  phjfciatii,  the 
“  htvsyers,  the  toomen,  &c.  and  Don 
“  Francifeo  de  ^levedo,  in  Englijh, 
“  revenges  him  upon  all  his  enemies. 

“  For  it  is  d/atire  that  taxes  co^rup- 
“  tion  of  manners  in  all  forts  and  de- 
“  grees  of  peop  e,  without  rtfleding 
“  upon  particular  flutes  or  peifns. 
“  It  is  full  of  skarpnefs  and  morality, 
“  and  has  found  fo  good  entertain- 
ment  in  the  world  that  it  wanted 
“  only  English  oi  being  baptized  into 
“  all  Christian  languages  ”  1  he  tran¬ 
flation,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  reafona  for  undertaking  it,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  Infiicieiitly  lively 
and  perfpicuous,  hut  the  (lyle  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cnarfe  and  vulgar,  yet,  in 
many  inftancet,  happily  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  exprelhoii  of  low  humour 
and  aifeded  buffoonery  ;  and  in  the 
adoption  of  correfponding  idioms, 
local  cuftoms,  proverbial  fayings,  and 
provincial  exprefllons,  he  is  fometimes 
eminently  fortunate.  It  found  fuch 
a  favourable  reception  as  to  go 
through  ten  editions  before  1715, 
when  the  eleventh  edition  was  prinud. 


A  new  tranflation  was  undertaken 
Tome  years  after,  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  of  L’Eitrange  ;  which, 
as  it  rejeds  his  quaintnefs  and  vul¬ 
garity,  and  Conveys  the  fenfe  and  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  original  with  equal  fpirit 
and,  propriety,  and  more  elegance 
and  fimplicity  of  expreflion,  has  been 
followed  in  the  prcfcnt  edition. 

'I’hc  rtmaining  comical  pieces,  The 
Curious  History  of  the  Night  Hdveu- 
tu'er  ;  The  Life  of  Paul  the  Spanish 
Sharper  ;  Fortusu  in  her  Wits  ;  Pro¬ 
clamation  by  Old  Father  Time ;  A 
Treat  fe  of  all  Things  nuhatfoever,  Pastf 
Prefent,  and  to  C.,sne  ;  and  Letters  on 
Several  Occaflons ;  were  tranflated 
into  EiiglKh  by  Mr  Stevens,  and 
printed  at  London  in  one  volume 
odavo,  1707.  Mr  Stevens  was  well 
qualified  for  the  tafk  he  undertook, 
and  fucceeded  in  rcodeiing  the.  feofe 
and  humour  of  the  original  into  his 
tranflation  with  cafe  and  fpiiit,  but 
he  is  defleient  in  the  charaderiflic 
qualitiesof  idiom  and  ilyle.  Hefeems 
to  have  thought  he  could  not  fpeak 
too  highly  of  his  author,  terming  him 
**  The  great  Quevedo,  liis  works  h 
*'  rare  treafure,  the  Spanifh  Ovid, 

from  whom  wit  naturally  flowed 
“  without  ftudy,  and  to  whom  it  was 
**  as  eafy  to  write  in  verfe  as  in 
“profe!” 

A  new  tranflation  was  undertaken, 
by  Mr  Pineda,  and  printed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  in  one  volume  odavo,  1744, 
which  being  confldered  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  that  of  Mr  Stevens,  on 
account  of  the  tranflator’s  'perfed" 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
original,  and  his  competent  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  correfponding  idioma¬ 
tic  phrafes,  has  been  followed  in  the 
prefent  edition. 

His  whole  comical  works,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  editions  of  which  had  become 
extremely  fcirce,  are  now,  for  the 
‘firft  time,  colleded  and  printed  in  an 
elegant  and  uniform  edition  in  three 
volumes  royal  izmo,  which  may  be 
the  means  of  recalling  the  attention 
La  tu  of 
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of  the  Englifh  reader  to  fome  of  the  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  his 
mod  indrucfive  and  amuflng  produc-  humorous  and  fatirical  writing!),  by 
tions  of  Spaiiilh  literature.  confentiiig  to  enroll  liis  name  wi.h 

'i'he  reputation  of  Quevedo,  fur-  l.ucian  and  Rabelais,  the  two  arch- 
Ai  .mnting  the  dcprefGon  of  dcfpotifm  pricHsof  laughter,  and  Cervantes  and 
and  bigotry,  yet  flourifhesin  his  own  Swift,  the  two  great  mallei  s  of  co¬ 
country  ;  and  foreign  nations  have  inic  tatire. 

CHARACTER  or  THE  LATE  PRINCIPAL  ROBERTSON. 

^rom  a  Sermon preachtd  in  the  Old  Grajfriar  s  church  Edinburgh,  iSlh  yane  I79;» 
being  the  Lord's  auy  after  his  death*. 

John  Erskine,  D.  Z). 

**1  tJE  death  of  one,  near  thirty  with  painful  pleafure,  I  rccolleft  the 
yeais  your  minider,  calls  you,  agreeable,  and.  1  hope,  not  idle  and 
tny  dear  hearers,  to  imitate  whatever  ulelefs,  hou'-s,  which,  aimolt  fixty 
was  laudable  and  exemplary  in  his  years  ago,  we  fpent  in  each  ot he’s 
temper  and  conduct,  and  to  recoiled  rooms,  and  fornetimes  under  the  hrif* 
and  improve  whatever  was  ufeful  and  pitable  roof  of  hi»  nncle-in-law,  Mr 
important  in  his  padoral  indrudion.  Wiiham  Adam.  He  was  ordained 
His  death  is.  to  me,  a  fo  tmn  and  minider  of  Gladfir.iiir,  in  the  prefby- 
fttiking  call,  whatever  my  hand  find-  tery  ot  Haddington,  and  I  of  Kir- 
eth  to  do,  to  do  it  Iptcdily,  and  with  kintillorh,  in  the  pvefbytery  of  Giaf* 
all  my  might.  Our  age  was  neatly  gow.  May  1744.  He  was  admitted 
equal  Our  acquaintance  commenced  minider  of  Lady  Yeder’s,  and  1  of 
s’jf.  at  the  humanity  clafs  in  Ldin-  the  New  Grayfriars  church,  in  this 
burgh  college,  then  taught  by  .Mr  city,  June  •758-  and,  fince  July 
Joh;  Ker-j-  ;  and,  from  fondnefs  for  1767,  we  have  been  colleague  iriiii- 
the  fame  dudies,  loon  produced  inti-  tiers  of  this  churchy 
mate  familiarity,  and  impieffions  of  He  was  defetnded  from  the  Ro- 
routual  regard.  'I  his  was  one  cir-  bcrifons  of  Gladney  ;  many  of  which 
cumdatice  which  prevented  from  de  family  have  b^en  remaikable  for  good 
generating  into  pcrfonal  rancour  and  fenfe,  for  acute  and  peuetrating  gt- 
animofity,  the  oppefite  fidcs  we  after-  ,  niiifes,  and  for  diilingtiilhed  eminence, 
wards  took  in  debates  about  church  in  their  difft rent  lines  (>f  life, 
government,  in  the  political  qnedions  His  fiiher.  Mr  William  Robert- 
of  the  American  war,  and  Popifb  bill:  fon,  was  mini!ter,  firll  at  Borthwick, 
and  even  our  different  , Icntimenis,  as  in  the  prefbytery  of  D.ilkeiih,  next 
to  fome  points  of  religion  and  oiorals;  in  Lady  Yeller's,  and  then  in  the 
aa  to  the  propriety  of  preaching  at  Old  Grayfriars,  in  this  city.  He  and 
all,  or  preaching  , frequently  on  cer-  his  wife,  Mrs  Eleonora  Pitcairn,  of 
tain  fubjefls ;  and,  as  to  the  fitted  the  Dreghorn  family,  died  the  fame 
and  (afed  method  of  explaining  and  week.  Though  in  circumllances  far 
inculcating,  what  we  were  agreed,  from  affluent,  he  grudged  no  proper 
was  ncceiTary  to  be  taught.  .  Often,  cxpence  in  the  education  of  his  child- 
'  ren  ( 

*  S';p  ‘DifcoiiifeS  prrsehed  upon  fever il  occaCons.’bv  Dr  Erlkine,  juft  publilhed. 
'I'  Ml  Ker  hail  peculiarines  in  his  manner  ol  ttaclimg :  and,  periiaps,  from  an 
en”  ufiail.^  padi  jn  tor  the  books  he  explained,  (bmetimes  imagined  elegance  and 
foreV  if  skprefflon,  where  there  was  none.  Yet,  great  “  as  his  merit,  in  gaining  ihe 
tfreiflibn  c>;  his  fehoUrs  ;•  and  great  hit  fucccfi,  in  excitiog  and  direfling  their  ftudjr 
tne  Isabn  claflics.  * 
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ren  ;  thj  happy  cfftiSs  of  which,  ap*  cation  through  imputtd  righteouf- 
^cated  in  his  lifttimr,  and,  dill  more,  nefs,  and  .rlhcr  important  articles  of 
after  his  death.  Hi*  courieous  and  faith,  very  different  from  that  of  lome 
eiig  jgiitg  manner,  and  his  franknefs  of  the  above  mentioned  foreign  di- 
eale  in  conver'ation,  rendered  vines, 
im  highly  agreeable  and  uftful,  both  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
to  his  own  family, *and  to  the  young  Greek  and  Latin  claflics,  furnifhtd 
people  wild  vilited  them.  As  a  clergy-  him  with  a  rich  fund  of  inftruftion 
man,  his  charafttr  was  refpeC\able.  and  entertainment ;  improved  his  fine 
He  w.18  elleemed  a  Calviniit  diviiie,  and  delicate  taftc,  and  trained  him 
and  a  iifcful  pia<llical  preacher  Li-  for  compofing  in  the  clear,  eafy,  and 
birality  of  mind  gave  a  place  in  his  manly  Ityle,  of  thofe  great  models  of 
library,  which,  though  fmall,  was  eloquence. 

well  thofen  to  amhois,  whofcfchtme  Edinburgh  ctdlege  then  abounded 
of  divinity,  and  ideas  of  the  mod  pro-  with  youth  of  confpicuous  talents, 
fitable  manner  of  preaching,  were  and  indefatigable  applicationto  ftudyi 
very  different  from  his  own  ;  and  what  many  of  who.m,  afterwards,  rofe  to 
might  be  learned  from  them,  he  can-  high  eminence  in  the  Rate,  in  the 
didly,  pointed  out  to  his  f  >n.  Pro  army,  and  in  the  learned  profeffions, 
bably,  from  this  circumftance,  my  cfpecially  the  law  department.  Well- 
late  colleague  contrafted  his  early  condufted  literary  fociettes  were,  in- 
atul  high  edeem,  for  the  works  of  deed,  at  that  time,  lefs  frequent,  than 
I.e  Blanc,  Limhorch,  the  younger  they  have  fnxe  become  One  com- 
Tutretine,  and  crpecially  VVerenfcl-  panion,  however,  dimiiiatcd  and  aided 
fius  J  :  and  afterwards  adopted  fome  another,  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge ; 
of  their  peculiar  fenti:icnts  and  modes  and  able  and  diiigcrrt  teachers  en- 
of  expreffion,  not  rclilhed  by  many  couraged  and  diretied  their  efforts. 
Calvinifts.  Kalb,  however,  and  unjuft  Hitherto,  little  had  been  taught 
it  would  be,  to  infer  from  this,  that  in  the  logic  clafs,  unlcfsdull  and  dry 
he  approved  thofe  of  their  leading  dtilinftions,  and  the  doclrinc  of  fyllo- 
opinions,  plainly  oppofite  to  the  gifms.  Tbele,  and  other  things  in 
Weilminfler  conf  llion.  He  conftant-  the  old  log'C,  ufcful,  if  not  for  dif¬ 
ly  difeouraged  fchemes  for  abolKhing  covering  truth,  at  lead,  for  the  more 
or  altering  the  fubfeription  to  that  eafily  detefting  and  confuting  error, 
formulary,  required  of  minifttrs  and  Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  John  Stevenfon, 
preachers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  piofeffor  of  logic,  did  not  difearj. 
Though  fuggefted  or  fupported  by  But  he  attempted,  and  attempted 
men,  whofe  charafters  he  refpefted,  with  fuccels,  greater  things.  A 
and  who  had  ability  and  inclination  morning  hour  he  fpent  in  reading, 
to  affi'd  his  meafures  of  church  policy,  fir  ft  a  bock  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  then 
To  young  nun  ctering  on  the  ftudy  Ariftotle’s  art  of  poetry,  and  laftly, 
of  divinity,  who  aflted  his  advice,  ha  Longinus  on  the  fublime  ;  and  illuft- 
ufually  recommended  Vincent’s  ex-  rated  the  beauties  of  the  firll,  and  the 
planation  of  the  Weftminffer  Affcm-  rules  of  the  two  laft,  by  appufite  paf- 
bly's  ftiorter  catechifm,  as  an  excel-  fages  from  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
lent  comprehenfive  view  of  the  doc  and  Englilh  authors.  1  need  not  fay, 
trines  and  duties  of  Chrlftianity.  I  how  entertaining  and  uftful  this  part 
need  not  obferve,  that  Vincent  has  of  his  courfe  muft  have  been,  when 
given  a  fcriptural  account  of  jullifi-  the  college  had  no  profeffor  of  elo¬ 
quence, 

%  lie  pirtieularly  admired  Wtrenfclfius  de  Logomachii*  eruditorum  et  ile  meteo- 
rhorationis.  He  thought  the  falfe  fubli  uc  expol'ed  in  the  lift,  might  have  been  am¬ 
ply  e.xempUricd  in  paffagei  from  Lard  Shaftibury. 
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quencr.  In  the  forenoon’s  hour,  he 
j.'rclcAed,  firll  on  Heineccius’s  logic, 
then  on  Bilhop  Wynne’s  abridgment 
of  Lockt’s  efiays,  and  on- Devries’s 
metaphyfics.  An  afternoon’s  hour 
was  employed  three  days  of  the  week, 
in  prcltftixig  on  Heineccius’s  hidory 
of  philofophy.  Thus,  the  elements  of 
criticifm  were  taught  by  ilriking 
examples,  rather  than  by  intricate 
precepts.  'I’he  ileps  were  traced,  by 
which  lome  had  invcHigated  truth, 
and  by  which  others  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  into  trior.  Youth  were  ex¬ 
cited  to  obferve  and  imitate  the  ex¬ 
cellencies,  and  wariicd  to  avoid  the 
bltmifhes,  of  celebrated  writers.  The 
acutentfs  of  ftudents  was  cxcrcifed, 
by  impugning  a  philofophic  thefis  : 
and  difeourfes  were  preferibed  cn 
fubjcdls  connedfed  with  eloquence, 
logic,  rnetaphylks,  and  the  hittory  of 
philofophy,  that  they  might  learn  to 
apply  the  rules  of  coii.pulition. 

Dr  (afterwards  .Sir)  John  Pringle, 
taught  at  the  fame  time  the  moral 
philofophy  clafs.  His  ledfures  were 
not  on  fo  large  a  fcale.  He  entered 
rot  into  curious  difquifitiona  on  the 
foundations  of  morality,  or  on  the 
progrefs  of  focicty ;  and  foon  dif- 
patched  what  he  chofe  to  fay  on  pneu¬ 
matics  and  natural  religion.  Perhaps 
bis  thoughts  were  not  always  arrang¬ 
ed  in  the  beft  method,  and  perhaps 
Jiis  flyle  was  fometimts  carelcfs  and 
unpuliflied.  But  thefe  defedfs  were 
more  than  balanced  by  liis  excellen- 
.cies  His  lectures  were  calculated  for 
doing  good,  not  for  a  difplay  of  hia 
talents,  or  for  gaining  applaufc.  1  hey 
led  his  hearers  to  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
xheir  own  hearts.  They  taught  what 
difpofitlons  and  conduA  were  good 
and  juil,  w  ife  and  honourable.  So 
far  as  reafon  gave  light,  they  deli¬ 
neated  the  paths  by  which  individuals 
and  families  might  probably  reach 
fafe  and  innocent  enjoyments,  and 
Bates  acquire  and  preferve  profperity ; 
vrarned  againti  the  dangers  to  which 
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human  virtue  and  happlnefs  arc  ex- 
pofed,  and  recommended  various 
means  for  repelling  them. — Gtne- 
roufly  unwilling  lb  grafpthc  honour, 
to  which,  in  his  opinion,  another  had 
a  jullcr  claim,  he  often  illuilrated 
and- confirmed  his  important  remarks 
on  morals,  on  occonomy,  on  govern- 
ment,  and  on  police,  by  reading  long 
pafTigcs  from  Plutatch,  Moi.taign, 
Charron,  Bacon,  Sidney,  Harrington, 
Molefworth,  and  others. — To  ihofc, 
with  whofe  proficiency  he  was  btfl 
fatisfied,  he  preferibed  difeourfes, 
fometimes  in  Dnglifb,  fometimes  in 
Latin.  Every  one  was  allowed  to 
conpofe  on  natural  religion,  morals 
or  politics,  as  his  genius  and  inclina¬ 
tion  prompted.  But,  the  particular 
fubjeft  was  determined  by  lot.  Many 
from  other  claifes  attended  the  deli¬ 
very  of  thefe  difeourfes.  That  great 
encourager  of  the  ftudy  of  the  cUflict, 
and  of  moral  and  political  fcience. 
Dr  William  Wifhart,  Principal  of 
the  College,  often  honoured  thjfe 
difeourfes  with  his  prefence,  liflcncd 
to  them  with  attention,  criticifed 
them  with  candour  ;  and,  when  he 
obfetved  indications  of  good  difpo- 
fitions,  and  difeerned  the  blofToms  of 
genius  ;  on  thefe  occafions,  and  after- 
wauls,  as  he  had  opportunity,  tefli- 
fied  his  efteem  and  regard.  Profeffors 
Stevenfon  and  Pringle  were  equally 
attached  to  thufc  of  their  ftudents, 
who  In  any  meafurc  merited  It,  and 
often  invited  them  to  fpend  a  morn¬ 
ing  hour  with  them,  when  the  con- 
veriatlon  was  chiefly  dire^ed  to  li¬ 
terary  fubjeds. 

Gratitude  to  inftrudors,  whofe 
memory  is  dear  to  me,  ard  who,  per¬ 
haps,  had  fome  influence  in  encourag¬ 
ing  and  direfting  Dr  Roberifon’s 
very  extraordinary  talents,  is  my  bed 
apology  for  this  long  digreflion. 

Other  caufes,  however,  befide  aca¬ 
demic  initrtkfion,  now  routed  the 
genius  of  North  Britain.  Scotfmen, 
of  wealth  and  influence,  favoured  op- 
pofite  ftdes,  In  the  political  queftlons 
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keent^r  agitated  about  the  end  of  Sir  a  large  proportion  of  our  clergy,  and 
Robert  Walpole’s  adminiftratlon.  their  acquaintance  with  the  beil  com- 
The  fpeechea  of  Argyle,  Carteret,  pofiiions  of  Englifh  divines,  both  of 
Cheilerheld,  Walpole,  Pultney,  Lit-  the  church  and  diflenters,  correfled 
tleton,  Polworth,  and  others,  in  both  thole  bleirtifhcs,  improved  their  talle, 
houfes  of  Parliament,  were  read  with  and  convinced  them  that  the  charms 
avidity ;  and  many  a  young  reader  of  truth  might  be  concealed  by  a 
caught  their  manly  animated  manner,  fordid  and  flovenly  drefs.  .About 
The  Court  of  SelEon  was  then  adorn*  >730,  a'  few  young  minifters  and 
cd  by  a  Prelident  Forbes  and  a  Lord  preachers,  avoiding  a  negligent  ftyle, 
Arnitlon  ;  and  the  bar,  by  a  Craigic,  and  an  unneceffary  multiplying  of 
a  Ferguffon,  and  a  Lockhart,  who  heads,  were  betrayed,  by  a  blind  ad- 
well  knew  how  to  convey  found  rea-  miration  of  Lord  Shaft Ibury,  into 
foning,  in  clear  and  perfuafive  Ian-  the  oppofite  extreme,  of  pompeuf, 
guage.  florid,  and  ill-conneAed  harangues. 

1  he  ftate  of  pulpit  eloquence,  at  Happily,  however,  this  flimfy  talle 
that  time,  requires  a  fuller  difeuflion  was  foon  checked  ;  not  only  by  the 
than  would  be  proper  on  this  occa-  contempt  and  difpleafurc  of  the 
fion.  Some  fons  of  the  clergy,  unjiitl  greater  part,  both  of  minifters  and 
to  their  worthy  fathers,  aferibe  to  Dr  people,  but  by  the  tranflation  of 
George  Wifliart  the  honour  of  firft  Fenelon  and  Rollin’s  writings,  and 
introducing  to  our  pulpits,  a  rational,  the  juft  fentiments  of  eloquence  which 
accurate,  and  ufcful  llrain  of  preach-  they  inculcated.  From  thefe,  and 
Ing.  Surely  they  could  not  be  ignor-  other  caufes,  about  the  time  of  Dr 
ant  how  much  the  writings  are  ftill  Robertfon’s  academical  education, 
admired  of  Leighton,  Scougal,  and  and  immediately  after  it,  perhaps  as 
Dunlop,  who  lived  and  died  long  be-  much  as  at  any  period,  a  great  part 
fore  the  amiable  Doftor.  I  acknow-  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  and 
ledge,  the  cruel  perfccution  after  the  of  the  country,  endeavoured,  with 
Reiloration,  obliged  many  minifters  fuccefs,  to  gam  the  attention  and 
to  preach  with  little  ftudy,  and  with  elleem  of  their  hearers,  not  to  them- 
little  accuracy.  Afraid  they  might  fclves,  but  to  the  glorious  truths  and 
never  enjoy  another  opportunity  of  duties  which  they  taught.  Perhaps, 
addreiling  their  beloved  hearers,  they  few  of  them  equalled  Dr  George 
often  crowded  a  vaft  variety  of  mat-  Wilhatt,  or  Dr  Patrick  Gumming, 
ter  into  one  difeourfe.  The  multitude,  in  an  eafy,  fluent,  neat  and  elegant 
too,  of  their  divifions  and  fubdivi-  ftyle:  Dr  Gumming,  in  extenfive 
lions,  would  have  blunted  the  force  hiftorical  and  critical  knowledge, 
of  truth,  had  not  an  uncommon  mea-  judicioufly  applied  for  the  purpc'fes 
fare  of  divine  influence  accompanied  of  inftru£tion  and  edification ;  Pr 
and  blefled  their  honed  and  hazard-  Webfter,  in  a  tender,  pathetic  ad- 
ous  labouis.  After  the  Revolution,  drefs ;  and  Dr  Wallace,  and  Dr  Wil- 
'  from  habit  they  often  retained  a  liam  Wifhart,  in  depth  of  thouglit, 
manner  of  preaching,  which  had  no  originality  of  genius,  and  the  art  of 
longer  the  apology  of  ncceflity.  In  gaining  attention  to  the  mod  com- 
this,  they  were  too  much  imitated  by  mon  and  ncceflary  fubjefts,  by  new 
fome  of  the  next  generation,  who  reflexions,  illudrations  and  arrangc- 
juftly  valued  their  piety  and  zeal.  By  ments^.  But  many  of  thofc,  from 
•  degrees,  however,  the  good  fenfc  of  unwearied  ftudy,  both  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal 

§  I  lhall  give  two  inftanret.  Dr  Wallace,  on  week-day  evening*,  preached  feve- 
ral  Icrmoni  on  the  permilliou  oi  evd,  >0  which,  depth  ul  thought,  and  plainneU  ot 

language. 


* 
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trinal  and  pra£^ical  part  of  the  facred 
oracles,  from  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  and  Chriftian  experi¬ 
ence,  though  Icfs  admired  as  polite 
or  as  popular  preachers  ;  yet  feeling 
what  they  preached,  kept  back  from 
their  heareis  nothing  profitable,  and 
approved  tlicrafclves  workmen  who 
needed  not  to  be  alhamtd,  rightly  di- 
\iGing  the  word  of  life  It  is  to  be 
Tcgreted,  that  the  modefty  of  thofe 
excellent  men  has  deprived  pofterity 
of the  edification  which  it  might  have 
received  from  their  writings :  fo  that 
Crawfotd’s  Dying  Thonghts,  and 
Zion’s  Traveller,  Bai.natyne's  Mif- 
takes  about  Religion, and  Maclaurin’s 
poll  humous  fermons  and  effays,  are 
almoll  the  only  larger  publications  of 
divines  of  thofe  times,  to  ^which  I  can 
appeal  in  proof  of  what  I  have  now 
obferved.  The  evangelical  drain  of 
Bofton  of  Etrick,  and  feme  of  the 
firfi  leader;  of  the  fecelllon,  is,  indeed, 
jullly  valued  by  many  ferious  Chrif- 
tians  of  almcft  all  denominations. 
Their  works,  however,  would  have 
been  more  generally  read,  and  pro¬ 
bably  proved  Hill  n.ore  extenfively 
ufeful,  had  they  avoided  blemilhes  of 
ftyle,  now  become  lefs  common,  than 
in  the  end  of  the  lail,  and  beginning 
of  the  prefent,  century. 

Few  minds  were  naturally  fo  large 
and  capacious  as  Dr  Robcrtlon’s  ;  or 
Hoted,  by  ftndy,  experience,  and  ob- 
fervation,  with  forich  furniture.  H<8 
imagination  was  corredf,  his  judg¬ 
ment  found,  his  memory  tenacious, 
his  temper  agreeable,  his  knowledge 
extenfive,  and' his  acquaintance  with 
the  world  and  the  heart  of  man  very 
remarkable. 

Livelinefs  of  thought,  clear  and 
diftinft  conceptions,  quick  recollec¬ 


tion  of  ideas,  and  eafe  in  comparing 
or  contraiting  them,  qualified  him  to 
bear  fo  wile,  pertinent,  and  enter¬ 
taining  a  pait,  in  conveifntiou,  tha*: 
he  was  often  the  fpirit  and  life  of 
company.  Yet,  he  knew  too  well 
the  value  of  time,  to  watfe,  in  un¬ 
profitable  vifits,  hours  which  he  could 
more  honoiirahly  and  ufefnl'y  em¬ 
ploy  :  and  he  knew  too  well  tnc  de¬ 
corums  of  his  fiatioii  and  character, 
to  pit  ale,  by  improper  freedoms,  the 
thuughciefs  and  gay.  Nor  did  he, 
in  company,  pompoufly  difpla/  hii 
learning,  treat  thofe  of  inferior  ge¬ 
nius  with  arrogant  contempt,  or  in 
troduce  lubjedts,  in  which  he  wou  d 
have  ftjonc  unrivalled,  and  others  prc<- 
fent  could  have  taken  no  part 

His  fpecches  in  church  courts  were 
admired  by  thofe,  whom  they  did 
not  convince,  and  acquired  and  pre 
ferved  him  an  influence  over  a  majo- 
rity  in  them,  which  none  before 
him  enjoyed:  though  his  meafures 
wire  fometimes  new,  and  warmly, 
and  with  great  (Irength  of  argument 
oppofed,  both  from  the  prefs,  and  in 
the  General  a\frembly.  To  this  in¬ 
fluence,  many  caufes  contributed.  I 
might  mention,  befules,  his  talents  as 
a  public  fpeaker  ;  his  firm  adherence 
to  the  general  principles  of  church 
p>>licy,  which  he  early  adopted  ;  his 
fagacily  in  forming  plans  ;  his  llea- 
ditiefs  in  executing  them;  his  quick 
difeernment  of  whatever  might  hin 
der  or  promote  hisdefigns  ;  his  bold 
nefs  in  encountering  difficulties  ;  his 
prefcncc  of  mind  in  improving  every 
occafional  advantage  ;  the  addreis 
with  whicli,  when  he  faw  it  necef- 
fary,  he  could  make  an  honourable 
retreat  ;  and  his  Ikill  in  Hating  a 
vote,  and  feizing  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment 


lanpiiape,  w< re  equally  confpicucus.  Dr  William  Wifhart,  to  whofe  sbditirs  and 
■uorib,  lefi  juflice  has  been  dnni-  than  to  itn..  of  f.i»  beo'her,  preached,  1746,  a 
coiirfe  of  fernioi.s  in  his  own  church,  on  the  ca'  birth.  What  he  (aid  of  the  chance, 
made  by  regeneration,  on  the  undcrftandii  g,  will,  and  alFcdlions,]  do  not  rcco!  ciH  ; 
but  1  well  remember  in  how  hfaiitiful  intereltirg  a  manner  he  illuHrated  the 

change  made  on  IV  t-love,  the  focial  principle,  and  other  fpiings  of  aiHion  in  tne  hu¬ 
man  heart.  The  Dodlor  w«i  u- j  iitly  uled  of  herefy,  tor  luaintaiiitng,  that  iru« 
icIigioB  IS  influenced  by  higher  uioiivcs,  than  felf-luvc. 
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ment  for  ending  a  debate,  and  urging 
a  decitlon.  He  guided  and  govern¬ 
ed  others,  without  feeming  to  af- 
fume  any  fupcriority  over  them :  and 
lixed  and  (Irengthcned  his  power,  by 
often,  in  matters  of  form  and  expe¬ 
diency,  preferring  the  opinions  of 
thofc  with  whom  he  adied,  to  hU 
own. 

In  former  times,  hardly  any  rofe 
up  to  fpcak  in  the  General  Aflcm- 
bly,  till  called  upon  by  the  Mode¬ 
rator,  tinlefs  men  advanced  in  years, 
of  high  rank,  or  of  ellablilhcd  cha- 
raclers.  His  example  and  influence 
encouraged  young  men  of  abilities  to 
take  their  (hare  of  public  builnefs ; 
and  thus  deprived  moderators  of  an 
engine  for  preventing  caufes  being 
fairly  and  impartially  difculTcd.  The 
power  of  others  who  formerly  had  in 
fome  meaftire  guided  cccleliaftical  af¬ 
fairs,  was  derived  from  miniflers  of 
Hate,  and  expired  with  their  fall. 
His  remained  unhurt  amidit  frequent 
changes  of  adminiflration.  Great 
men  in  oilice  were  always  ready  to 
countenance  him,  to  co-operate  with 
him,  and  to  avail  themfelves  of  his  aid. 
But,  he  judged  for  himlelf,  and  fcorn- 
ed  to  be  their  flave  ;  or  to  fubmit  to 
receive  their  inflrucliuns.  Hence, 
his  influence,  not  contined  to  men 
of  mercenary  views,  extended  to  ma¬ 
ny  of  a  free  and  independent  fpirit, 
who  fupported,  becaufe  they  approv¬ 
ed  his  meafures  ;  which  others,  from 
the  fame  independent  fpirit,  thought 
it  their  duty  fleadily  to  oppofe. 

Deliberate  In  forming  his  judg¬ 
ment,  but,  when  formed,  not  cafily 
moved  to  renounce  it,  he  fometimes 
viewed  the  altered  plans  of  others 
with  too  furpiciuus  an  eye.  Hence, 
there  were  able  and  worthy  men,  of 
whom  he  expreifed  himfelf  iefs  fa¬ 
vourably,  and  whofe  latter  appearan¬ 
ces  in  chutch  judicatories,  he  cenfured 
as  inconllllcnt  with  principles  which 
they  had  formerly  profefled :  while 
they  maintained,  that  the  fyfletn  of 
managing  church  affairs  was  chang- 
Ed,  Mag.  De:.  1798.  *  ; 
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ed,  not  their  opinions  or  condu6{. 
Still,  however,  keen  and  determined 
oppofition  to  his  fenemes  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  policy,  neither  extlngullhed 
his  efteem,  nor  forfeited  his  hriendly 
offices,  when  he  faw  oppofition  carri¬ 
ed  on  without  rancour,  and  when  he 
believed  that  it  originated  from  con- 
fcience  and  principle,  not  from  per- 
fonal  animofity,  or  envy,  or  ambi¬ 
tion. 

In  ftudy,  or  in  bufinefs,  he  could 
ftrain  every  nerve,  and  endure  long 
and  difficult  application.  His  mini- 
fterial  work,  his  office  as  principal  of 
the  college,  and  the  many  church  af¬ 
fairs  which  he  conduced,  prevented 
not  his  allotting  much  of  his  time  to 
literary  refearches,  and  to  preparing 
for  the  prefs  the  hiflorical  works, 
which  have  acquired  him  fo  high  and 
fo  deferved  reputation.  Strangers 
might  naturally  conclude,  that  he  had 
no  other  bufinefs  to  interrupt  or  di¬ 
vert  his  attention  from  colledfing  and 
arranging  materials  for  his  elaborate 
works,  and  clothing  his  narratives, 
defcriptions,  and  reflections.  In  lan¬ 
guage,  where  eafe,  energy,  and  beau¬ 
ty,  are  equally  confpicuous. 

£ovy,  though  fometimes  loud  and 
liberal  in  extolling  thofe,  whofe  dif- 
tingulfhed  honours  were  gained  by 
attainments,  after  which  fhe  never 
afpired  ;  artfully  depreciates  their 
merit,  who,  in  the  paths  where  fhe 
purfues  fame,  are  her  chief  and  moll 
fuccefsful  competitors.  Our  hiifort- 
an,  who  needed  not  thefe  low  dilho- 
neft  tricks,  for  building  hit  own  re* 
putation  on  the  ruin  of  another's, 
law,  acknowledged,  and  admired,  the 
beauties  In  the  hlftories  of  a  Hume, 
a  Voltaire,  and  a  Gibbon.  Blind¬ 
ed  by  the  excellencies,  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  dcfeCfsaad  blemilhes  of  their 
compofuion,  he  even  fometimes,  in  a 
manner  too  warm,  and  with  too  lit¬ 
tle  referve,  bellowed  upon  them  that 
praife,  which  their  careleft  and  pat- 
tial  reprefentatlons  of  fads,  and  their 
uujult  and  malevolent  attacks  on 
I  M  CUriii' 
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Chrillianity*,  would  have  vindicated  pretat  ion,  confidently  with  their  tnuh. 
him  in  withholding.  Yet,  I  am  perfuaded,  few  of  hia  ex- 

For  fcveral  years  before  his  death,  pofitory  leiflures  were  heard  with 
he  feldom  wrote  his  fermons  fully,  or  greater  plcafurc  and  profit,  than  thofe 
exactly  committed  his  older  fermons  on  the  hook  of  Proverbs.  They  ju- 
to  memory,  though,  had  1  not  learn-  dicionfly  deferibed  the  fnares  and  al- 
ed^  this  from  himfelf,  I  could  not  lurcmeiits  by  which  error  and  vice 
have  fufpefted  it ;  fuch  was  the  va-  deceive  their  votaries,  and  prevent 
nety  and  htnefs  of  his  illuftrations,  their  hearkening  to  the  counfels  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  method,  and  the  heavenly  wifduin.  They  contained 
propriety  of  his  ftyle.  His  difeour-  exhortations,  warnings,  and  reproofs, 
fes  from  this  place  were  fo  plain,  highly  important  to  all,  but  peculiar- 
that  the  mod  illiterate  might  eafily  ly  neceflary  to  thofe  entering  on  the 
underdaad  them,  and  yet,  focorrtA,  joutiu-y  of  life.  I  regret  that  he  fcl- 
that  they  could  not  incur  their  cen>  dom  preached  on  padages  in  that 
fure,  whofe  tafte  was  more  refined,  book.  Sermons  on  fubjedis,  which 
He  did  not  wander  from  his  fubje^l,  his  fagacity,  experience,  and  hidori- 
or  handle  it  fupcrlicially,  though  he  cal  knowledge,  peculiarly  qualified 
often  improved  incidental  occurrences  him  for  difeuHing,  would  have  given 
for  the  purpofes  ofedidcation.  Some-  him  opportunity  of  a  deeper  fearch 
times  he  preached  on  the  evidences  into  the  extent  and  ufefulnefs  of  re¬ 
ef  Chridianity,  or  fome  of  its  pecu-  ligious  and  nioial  maxims,  which, 
liar  doArines  :  but  mure  frequently  when  expounding  a  large  padage  of 
on  the  various  duties  of  religion,  on  feripture,  he  could  only  hint, 
their  difficulties,  and  on  the  helps  for  Though,  from  his  earlied  to  his 
performing  them.  His  expofitory  lated  years,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
ledlures,  though  they  might  appear  thinking,  to  reading,  and  to  compo- 
lefs  laboured  than  his  fermons,  were  fmg;  yet  this  did  not  four  his  tern* 
perhaps  more  ufeful.  In  thofe  on  per,  blunt  his  relifh  of  focial  and  do- 
the  Gofpels,  A£fs,  and  fume  of  the  medic  comforts,  or  unfit  him  for  the 
leder  epiiUes,  he  exhibited  a  variety  common  duties  of  life.  To  his  fami- 
of  charaAers  partly  for  caution,  part-  ly  and  friends,  he  was  the  delight  of 
ly  fur  imitation  :  reprefented  in  a  their  cheerful  houts,  and  the  footh- 
ftriking  light  the  proofs  of  Chridi-  er  and  comforter  of  their  foirows. 
anity,  refulting  from  the  indiudfions.  They  gratefully  remember  what  they 
exhortations,  or  miracles,  which  he  once  enjoyed  in  him,  and  deeply  la- 
explained  :  and  often  availed  himfelf  ment  what  they  have  now  lod.  May 
of  thofe  opportunities  for  (huwing  the  all-(ufficient  God  be  a  friend  to 
that  the  divinity  and*  atonement  of  thofe,  from  whom  a' dear  friend  and 
Chrift,  the  depravity  of  human  na-  acquaintance  has  been  taken  away, 
tute,  the  infufficiency  of  repentance  a  father  to  the  fatheilcfs,  a  hulband 
and  reformation  to  expiate  the  guilt  to  the  widow,  and  the  orphan’s  day  ! 
of  fin,  and  purchafe  the  divine  favour.  His  learning  had  no  tincture  of 

and  the  neceffity  of  the  influences  of  pedantry.  Farfiom  affeding  toknow* 
the  Spirit,  were  doArines  clearly  af-  what  he  was  ignorant  of,  or  vainly 
ferted  in  the  facred  oracles  ;  and  that  afpiiing  after  utu'vcrlal  learning,  he 
the  feriptures  urged  againd  them;  confined  hit  Audies  to  branches  of 
admitted  an  eafy  and  natural  inter-  fcience,  for  which  hit  genius  bed  qua¬ 
lified 

•  Dr  Macqueen’s  letters  on  liumt’s  hiftory,  Di  Finliy’s  vin'^icatlon  of  the  fa¬ 
cred  books.  Lord  Hailes’s  inquiry  into  the  fecondaVy  caufes  which  Mr  Gibbon  af- 
fignad  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Chriftianity  ;  contain  clear  proofs  ot  this  charge: 
not  to  mention  Whitikeri  and  other  able  Englilh  writers. 
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lllicd  him,  or  which  his  Ration  and 
office  in  life  rendered  ncceffary. 

He  enjoyed  tlte  bounticii  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  *  without  running  into  riot; 
was  temperate,  without  aufterity  ; 
cheerful,  without  levity  ;  condcfcend- 
ing  and  affable,  without  meannefs  ; 
and,  in  expence,  neither  fordid  nor 
prodigal.  He  could  feel  an  injury 
or  affront,  and  yet  bridle  bi<  paffion  ; 
was  grave,  not  fullen  ;  Ready,  not 
obilinaie  ;  friendly,  not  officious  ; 
prudent  and  cautious,  not  timid. 

He  bore  the  feverc  and  tedious 
didrefs,  which  iifued  in  his  death, 
with  remarkable  patience  aad  fereni- 
ty,  and  with  expreffions  of  gratitude 
to  God,  for  the  many  comforts  with 


which,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  he 
had  been  bleflcd.  Among  thefe,  he 
mentioned  to  me,  w'ith  peculiar  emo¬ 
tion,  the  tender  affeffion  of  his  wife 
and  children  ;  their  kind  and  fympa- 
thiziiig  attention  in  his  hours  of  Ian- 
guilhing  and  pain  ;  their  refpeffable 
chara£irrs  in  life,  and  the  comfort¬ 
able  fituation  in  which  he  left'them. 
In  one  of  his  laft  converfations  with 
me,  he  expreffed  his  joy  in  reflcAing, 
that  his  life  on  earth  had  not  been 
altogether  in  vain ;  and  his  hopes, 
that,  through  the  merits  of  Jefus, 
the  God,  who  had  fo  figoally  prof- 
pered  him  in  this  world,  would,  in 
another,  and  better  world,  be  his  por¬ 
tion  and  happinefs. 
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From  Mi/eellaneout  Sketches, 

Mr  Hume  has  made  a  qiieflion, 
whether  fcnfibility  contributes  moft 
to  happinefs  or  milery.  Had  Mr  Hume 
fenbiliiy  ?  How  can  it  be  a  qurffion  to 
thofe  who  are  ponVfltd  of  it  ?  Every  lef- 
fon  of  experience  will  teach  them,  that 
its  offspring  is  mifery. 

Nature  had  endued  Amyntor  with  a 
mind  uncommonly  fanguine  from  his 
birth.  Whatever  he  hoped  he  thought 
ndihle,  and  reafon  was  feldom  able  to 
eep  pace  with  the  flights  of  hope.  No¬ 
thing  could  equal  the  charms  with  which 
the  dawn  of  this  world  may  be  faid  to 
have  broken  upon  his  view,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  infancy.  Like  the  morning 
feen  through  a  light  mift,  every  obje^ 
was  magniffed,  and  imagination  wrought 
in  the  pidlure  imprrtedlly  beheld,  nothing 
hut  the  colours  of  beauty  on  the  ground 
of  happinefs.  While  the  fun  of  life  was 
Tifing,  he  never  thought  ol  being  fcoreh- 


iSf c.  by  Arthur  Brcqvne,  Efq. 

ed  in  its  srieridian,  or  chilled  by  its  de¬ 
parture.  His  fpirits  were  only  checked 
by  fenfibilitv,  and  tempered  by  tender- 
nefs,  w(>rking  on  a  difpiTition  ufuaily  af- 
ftiftionaie.  The  deatti  of  both  his  pa¬ 
rents  bcinre  the  age  of  fixteen,  produced 
a  dreadful  void  in  the  fphtre  of  his  at- 
frAion,  ami  dried  up  the  channels 
throueh  which  they  had  flowed. 

Mifforture  however  gave  a  vigour  to 
his  mind,  which  perhaps  it  before  want¬ 
ed,  and  young  ambition  mixed  with  the 
piirfuit  of  plealurr,  in  foiite  mcafure  fil¬ 
led  the  vacuity,  and  made  the  years  of 
irinority  pafs  like  a  fleeting  dream. 

But  when  ardour  was  a  little  abated, 
and  pleafure  began  to  cloy,  his  affedlions 
naturally  looked  abroad  for  feme  mind 
fimilar  to  his  own,  that  could  love,  and 
feel  the  joy  of  reciprocal  afledlion.  Long 
did  he  gave  at  the  brighter  fex,  without 
ineeiicg  any  congenial  fpirit,  with  whom 
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thonj!fit  hjppiiiefs  couW  be  att*ine<l,  prudery.  When  he  perceived  the  wn- 
or  to  wiKtm  he  hoped  to  be  the  inftru-  changeable  fweetnefs  of  her  temper, — 
nient  nf  tliat  fclicitv,  whofe  cnmmunica-  the  junction  of  all  the  playfulnefs  of 
■.  tion  aiTird^  a  delight  known  only  to  youth  with  the  prudence  of  maturity— 
thofe,  who  have  felt  the  fupreme  pleafure  the  mind  for  which  fcandal  had  no 
of  making  a  heloved  objciff  happy.  Ad*  charm*,  and  on  which  fmartnefs  did  not 
iniratioo  or  diTiic  a  thoufand  times  got  paf*  for  fenfe^  the  thoufand  oiher  ami- 
trai.Cent  poll' (him  of  his-brcall  at  the  able  qualities,  which,  concealed  from 
ball,  the  theatre,  or  the  park.  Butfteady  the  general  world  by  her  modefty,  ap- 
love  wa*  (o  long  before  it  occupied  his  peired  in  all  their  force  to  his  vigilant 
heart,  that  at  latt  he  began  to  doubt  its  eye;  when  he  found  her,  after  continued 
exiftcncf,  and  to  view  the  fex  with  in-  obfervation,  unlike  and  luptrior  to  any 
(lilTcrcnce  approaching  to  difguff.  Amyn-  woman  he  had  ever  lletn,  a  fiiperior  be- 
tor  did  not  then  know,  that  amid  the  ing,  an  angelic  nature,  he  began  to  uo- 
crowd  o(  females,  dilgufllng  by  vanity,  derlfand  the  nature  of  his  fenlationt ;  he 
bv  lolly,  by  temper,  by  apathy,  there  ex*  loved,  he  admired,  and  he  adored,  while 
iltrd  fuprrior  and  angelic  beings,  hard  in*  fimilarity  nf  lallc  and  temper  made  hin\ 
deed  to  be  found,  and  which  a  man  almoft  believe  that  philoi'ophy,  which 
might  wander  through  this  wilJernefs  of  teaches  that  fouls  are  made  in  pairs,  and 
life  to  its  end  without  happening  to  meet,  to  imagine  he  had  found  the  riiter-being 
while  they  often  happen  on  the  word  of  caft  by  nature  in  the  fame  mould.  He 
ni' Tals.  foon  became  feniihle,  that  an  cnion  with 

In  this  (fate  of  mind,  it  was  his  lot  to  her  would  coniiitute  hit  bappinefs,  an  l 
meet  Zelida.  The  modeft  reftrve  of  the  want  of  it  bia  inil'ery.  Anxiety  now 
'Zelida  caul'ed  her  perfedfiont  to  be  leCs  occupied  his  mind,  lead  h*r  afTccfions 
noticed  by  fools  :  and  though  (he  polTcf*  might  beengaged,  or  at  lead  by  him  uu- 
fed  a  graceful  perfon  and  mod  intcreding  attainable.  Amyntor  pofTcfTcd  not  for- 
rountcnance,  and  would  have  claimed  tune;  neither  ditf  Zelida ;  both  had  rc- 
from  any  afTenibly  the  appellation  of  a  ceived  an  education  adequate  to  higher 
fine  woman,  ronfcioui  dignity  of  charac*  rank;  the  very  analogy  of  their  fates 
rer  and  unwillingntfs  to  protrude  theex-  was  a  trefh  fouice  of  endearment.  Anxie* 
cellenctet  (he  pnfTelTed,  left  their  difenv*  ty  about  fortune  never  occurred  t» 
ery  to  obfervation  more  keen  than  that  Amyntor;  his  piofpedls  in  life  were  con* 
of  the  conimnn  crowd  of  beaux.  Her  fidcrable,  but  if  they  had  not  bten  fo, 
eyes  exprefied  not  merely  drergth  o(  un*  his  paffion  was  too  drong  to  difceni  any 
derttaniting  and  fuivity  of  trn>per,  but  obdacte  but  her  diflike ;  with  trembling 
aUo  an  innocent  playfulnefs,  had  under  lip*  he  difeovered  to  her  hi*  fentiinentSc 
naturil  (hyneljt  to  ((ranger*,  and  unaf*  and  wai  aniwered  by  a  dood  of  tears ; 
tedfed  modefty.  Like  tne  cherrfii]  fun  defpair  for  a  moment  fiix'd  his  mind, 
behind  a  fiiitimer  cloud,  difroveiing  in  a  while  he  wa*  fcarcely  able  to  exprefs  his 
thoufand  (rattered  lights  his  playful  dread  that  this  fyniptom  indicated  her 
beam*.  heart  to  be  engaged,  and  if  truly  inter* 

Amyntor  faw,  and  for  the  fitfl  time,  preted  (hculd  render  him  dumb  for  ever, 
rereivtO  in  hi*  boiom  the  lhati*  cf  love,  with  wha'evet  conreqiiences  to  his  health 
Yet  for  a  long  time  he  wa*  unconfcioiis  or  to  hi*  peace.  With  a  fpirit  of  under- 
pf  the  extent  of  her  perfedfioio,  or  the  daiidiiig  luperior  to  dilguife,  (he  afTured 
rxidtnie  ot  hi*  paillon  ;  he  foniid  hinifelf  him  her  eitmtinn  was  only  occafioned  by 
diicontented  if  he  did  not  fee  her,  and  furpriie,  and  (poke  approbation  in  a  re- 
unraly  it  (he  did  not  attend  to  him,  but  turning  fnnte  of  foftnels  inexpreffible. 
thought  It  uuly  the  commen  efietff  of  a*  The  Icelings  of  Amyntor  were  thofe 
gtecable  converfatinn,  and  gentleman*  of  the  fluttering  fpirit  uiiexpetJledly  ad* 
neri.  But  when  a  longer  acquaintance  niitied  to  Paradlfe  ;  he  was  quickly  unic- 
difeovered  to  I  im  the  uncommon  ftiperi*  td  to  hi*  Zelida,  and  .bappinefs  attended 
ority  o(  ner  undrrftanding,  that  happy  their  union.  Increaling  bappinefs  ami 
mixiuic  of  inildnris  and  of  Ifrcngth,  intreafingpaffionjforeveryilaynewin- 
which  was  gentle  innocence  to  all  around,  fiances  of  afTedfion,  and  more  inti'oaie 
and  yet  could  repreft  the  impertinence  of  knowledge  of  eharadlrr,  confirmed  and 
the  crxcomb  and  the  infolence  of  the  augmented  the  enthufialm  of  love  ;  there 
rake  ;  and  without  either  laughing  at  in*  wa*  no  wtfh  of  the  one,  which  the  other 
decency,  or  afTrdling  not  to  iinderfiand  did  not  drive  to  anticipate,  and  relpe<fi 
it*  tendency,  could  f'ubdue  it  by  the  aw*  for  each  others  underilandings  promp'ei 
fulneb  of  vittuc  without  the  auBerity  of  attention  to  each  otbcri  opinion*.  Un* 

bounded 
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bounded  lore  was  the  parent  of  eternal 
peace,  while  unbounded  friendihip  cem- 
inunicatel  every  hope  and  fear.  A  beau* 
litul  child  cenKDted  their  union,  and 
they  mutually  gazed  with  ineffab  c  ten- 
derneft  on  the  fruit  of  virtu<ius  love. 
Ot't<*n  did  Z^'ida  lay,  it  ii  impoflible  to 
add  to  my  happnel'i,  and  often  did  (he 
ubfcrvr  with  driignt  the  inftancea  of  flill 
increafing  pailion  in  her  confort.  They 
laughed  at  the  fuolilh  opinioni  of  the 
world,  that  thofe  united  in  the  marriage 
(fate  mutt  be  tired  of  each  other,  and 
though  in  company  they  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  that  laboured  fondnefa  which  dil'gultt, 
yet  a  penetrating  eye  might  eaOly  fee, 
by  certain  unafTedted  attentiona,  and  the 
mode  in  which  little  fervices  were  done, 
that  they  (till  were  lovera. 

T  wo  veara  had  rolled  in  fmiling  round 
over  their  uninterrupted  blifs,  when  one 
day,  during  an  evening  ride,  while  the 
fettieg  fun  with  gentle  Toothing  light  iU 
tuinincd  the  adjacent  regiona,  Zclida 
paflionitely.  exclaimed,  “  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  fun  which  ferma  to  fmile  upon 
our  felicity,  ever  beheld  beinga  more  hap¬ 
py  ?'*  On  that  day  fc’rnnight  ahe  fun  ir¬ 
radiated  the  firmament  with  equal  lufire, 
but  faw  no  more  the  form  of  Zclida ; 
(he  had  vanifhed  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  was  aa  thofe  who  have  never 
been  :  dolt  thou  ftart  who  readeft  the 
tale  ?  Think  then  what  fudden,  what 
unmeafurable  mifery  agonized  the  heart 
of  him  who  adored  her.  Dumb  aflonilh- 
ment  at  firH  rendered  him  almoft  fiupid- 
ly  infenfible,  but  when  racking  torture 
roufed  him  from  that  torpid  (late,  if 
imagination  can  conceive  the  heart  taken 
•ut  and  torn  afunder  while  ita  m  ferable 
owner  flill  furvives,  then,  allowing  for 
the  fuperiority  of  mental  torment,  it 
way  form  feme  conception  of  hia  fufler- 
iiigs.  lie  awoke  aa  irom  a  chaimiiig 
dream— a  dream  of  long  happinefa  to 
come,  -while  many  a  year  (hould  gUde 
away  in  peace  and  love.  The  ground 
had  (lipped  from  beneath  hia  feet,  and 
he  faw  nothing  but  an  ahyfa  in, which  he 
wai  to  fink  (or  ever ;  that  hia  unlimited 
joya  (hould  have  vanKhed  in  a  moment 
he  could  not  believe  ;  it  was  a  dream,  a 
thing  impo(fible.  In  the  flill  houra  of 
darknefs  he  raved  of  her:  each  morn 
when  hia  broken  (lumbera  ceafed  he  cal¬ 
led  on  ^clida,  and  waa  furprized  to  hear 
no  aiifwer  ;  full  oft  in  fleep  her  form  ap¬ 
peared  alive  and  drefl  in  fmilea ;  he 
grafped  the  vifion,and  agitated,  woke  to 
tiuth  and  mifery,  exclaiming,  **  Merciful 
heaven !  why  thU  ideal  retuis  of  blifi,  to 


add  frclh  ftirgt  toanguilh  and  fijperadded 
torture  !”  Sullen  delpair  feized  hia  foul; 
the  madnefa  of  grief  lucceeded:  the  fight 
of  that  dear  refemblance  (he  had  left  be¬ 
hind  her,  her  infant,  her  very  image, 
made  him  frantic.  He  haunted  her  fa¬ 
voured  walks;  he  reclined  in  dreadful 
recollriflion  on  the  feat  where  he  firfl 
lold  hit  love  ;  he  traverfrd  the  lonefome 
rooms  where  in  reading  and  convcrfalion 
fo  many  hours  had  glided  away,  nr  threw 
liimfrif  in  agony  on  that  bed  where  peace 
and  happinefa  had  rrpofed.  He  dole  in 
the  dead  of  night,  when  none  could  ob- 
ferve,  to  Zelida’t  grave  ;  he  bedewed  it 
with  hit  tears :  he  confidered  it  at  hit 
only  home  ;  he  talked  to  her  in  phrenzy 
as  if  the  breathed  ;  he  ufed  the  lame  cx- 
preffior-s ;  the  fame  epithets  of  playful 
topdrrnefa  to  which  (he  had  been  accuf- 
tomrd  ;  to  thee  I  come,  he  cried,  my 
Zclida  ;  while  others  fly  to  parties  and 
to  pleafure,  I  tome  to  thee  with  heartfui 
though  dreadful  fatitfadlion,  for  what 
charms  can  1  find  in  living  fociety  1  I 
love  thee  flill ;  1  fwore  I  would  ever  love 
thee— I  will ;  my  vow,  my  love  it  facred ; 
loon  (hsil  I  come  again  to  thy  chamber; 
how  dilTcrent  from  that  wlych  we  have 
known,  the  chamber  of  death. 

Some  months  after  her  dcceafe  a  vault 
was  made,  he  defeended  into  it,  he  kif- 
fed  the  coffin  and  ftrewed  it  with  rofet ; 
alone,  and  in  the  vault  with  Zelida, 
hereafter  to  be  their  common  chamber, 
in  dreadful  contrail  to  that  apartment 
of  happinefs  in  which  he  h'ad  Iwen  once 
accuftoiiied  to  meet  her,  what  tongue 
can  exprela  his  feelings  ?  They  (hook 
his  health,  and  well  nigh  put  an  imme¬ 
diate  period  to  his  life. 

Concern  for  his  beloved  child  at  length 
roufed  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  time, 
the  great  phyfician,  allowed  reafon  to  o- 
peratc ;  the  violence  of  his  ditlradlion 
mellowed  into  tender  but  never  ceafing 
remembrance.  When  nine  long  years 
quieted  the  florin  which  raged  in  hia  bo- 
(om,  hit  natural  turn  for  dnmeftic  life, 
and  impatience  of  the  gloom  of  folitudr, 
made  him  gradually  entertain  a  wilh  of 
having  once  more  a  home.  But  what 
were  the  events  of  hit  future  life  1  never 
could  learn,  nor  it  it  material  to  my 
preieni  ebjefl,  which  is  only  to  (hew  the 
mifery  of  exquifite  feeling. 

Whatever  was  hit  ultimate  fate,  hit 
TufTerings  were  owing  to  fcnfibility ;  had 
bis  heart  been  made  of  more  rugged  ma¬ 
terials,  'though  he  might  not  nave  felt 
exquifite  pleafure,  he  would  not  have 
been  wretched,  lie  would  have  gone 
through 
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through  life  like  the  common  race  of  indiRerent  to  every  circumfiance  but 
mortali,  not  coveting  happincf*  which  fuch  a>  interrupted  hit  amufeaocnts,  or 
he  would  never  have  known  to  cxift)  and  alfeAcd  hit  income. 

POETRY. 


jlUdreJeJ  toKoBitLT  Anderson,  M.  D. 

Of  Hf riot's- Green,  Edinburgh,  after  a 
Vifit  paid  him  In  the  etutbor,  and  vari¬ 
ous  Pedejlrian  Excurfons  in  Scotland, 

By  Mr  Dyer. 


WHERE  it  the  kino  Or  soNos*?  He 
fleept  in  death : 

Mo  more  around  him  preft  the  wanior* 
throng ; 

He  milt  no  more  the  death-denouncing 
fong; 

Calm’d  it  the  ftorm  of  war,  and  hulh’d  the 
poet't  breath. 

Yet!  Anderfon,  he  fleept:  but  Carun’t 
dream  j* 

Still  feemt  refponfive  to  hit  avrful  lyre; 
And  oft  where  Clutha’t  winding  watert 
gleam}, 

Shall  pilgrim-poett  burn  with  kindred 
fire. 

Sank  are  Balclutha’t  wallt,  and  (batter'd 
low 

The  fort  high-beetling,  gem  of  Roman 
pride ; 

Sleept  too  Fingaly,  and  deeps  th’  Imperial 
foe  5, 

Each  in  hit  narrow  dwelling  doom’d  to 
bide. 


Qaench’d  it  the  poet’t  eye— bnt  Ihines  hit 
name. 

At  thro*  a  broken  clond  the  Ain’t  far-dart¬ 
ing  flame. 

II. 

Where  now  Dunbar**?  The  bard- hat 
run  hit  rate  : 

But  glitters  dill  the  Golden  TEroE  on 
high; 

Nor  (hall  the  thunder  (term  that  fweepa 
the  fty, 

’Mid  itt  wide  walle,tbe  glorious  orb  deface. 

Dvncelb^.,  ao  more  the  heaven-direded 
chaunt  .  ' 

Within  thy  fainted  wall  may  found  again. 

But  thou,  as  once  a  poet’t  favourite  haunt— 
Shalt  live  in  Dovulas’  pure  Vireilian 
(train: 

While  time  devourt  the  cattle’s  towering 
wall. 

And  rooflefs  abbies }}  pine,  low  tottering  to 
their  fall. 


Oh !  Tweed,  fay,  does  thy  rolling  (tream* 
'  betide 

The  patriot’s  ardour,  or  the  bigot’s  rage? 
In  union  dolt  thou  diftant  friends  engage? 
Or  flow,  a  boundary  |||  river,  to  divide  ? 

If  love  dired,  roll  on,  thou  generous  (tream. 
Thy  banks,  oh!  Tweed,  I  kilt,  and  hail 
thee  friend  : 

But  while  thy  watert,  ferpent-winding 
gleam. 

Should 


•  A  name  appKed  toOIHon  the  fon  of  FingaUin  the  poems  aferibedto  him,  as  tranilat- 
ed  byjMacpherfon ;  concerning  the  authenticity  of  ihel’e  poems  it  it  uuueceflary  to  fay  any 
thing  here.— Oflian  lived  in  the  third  century. 

f  Carron,  a  fmail  river  in  Stiilingfliire,  in  the  neigbbonihood  of  Agricola’s 
Wall.  The  feene  of  the  dramatic  poem  entitled,  **  The  War  of  Caros,''  liet  on  the  banks 
of  this  river.  See  OfTian’t  Poems. 

t  The  river  Clyde.  y  The  father  of  Oflian.  §The  Emperor  of  Rome,  Caracalla. 

••  fhe  principal  of  the  ancient  Scnttilb  poets.  He  chiefly  excells  in  deferiptive  poetry ; 
of  which  fpecies  of  compoliilon  is  “  'The  Golden  Terge,"  Dunbar  died  in  ^  middle  of 
the  i6th  century  ;  his  pocmt  were  feme  time  fince  rcpublilhed  in  Scotland. 

4.  Dunkeld,  in  Perthfliire,  was  formerly  an  epifcopal  fee ;  and  Gawin  Douglas,  brother 
to.the  Earl  of  Angus,  an  excellent  poet,  was  fome  time  bilhop  of  it.  Douglas  tranflated 
Virgil ;  the  prologues  to  which  difplay  wonderful  powers  of  defeription.  Other  poems 
alfo  were  written  by  this  writer,  the  moft  dilUngiiiihed  of  which  is  an  allegorical  poem, 
intitled,  “  King  Hart."  Douglas  died  in  lyjx.  See  Pinkerton' s  Ancient  Scottijb  Poems, 
in  two  volt.  8vo. 

11  The  ruins  of  a  fine  abbey  are  at  Dunkeld. 

Dl  The  river  Tweed  divides  England  and  ScoUacd. 
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Should  ferpcnt.  treacheries  en  thy  courfe 
attend. 

Thy  banks  difdainful  would  I  rove  alon^, 
Thu* * * §  every  bard*  that  fings,  (hould  raife 
thee  in  his  foog. 
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Gray  .weeping  vaults,  and  ever  moul¬ 
dering  domes. 

From  whofe  worn  (ides  the  very  fculp- 
tures  die ; 

Id  whofe  cold,  dark,  and  ever  filent  wombs. 
The  dear,  the  good,  the  great,  the  hon¬ 
our'd  lie- 

Thou  hear’ft  not!  objcA  of  my  burfting 
heart  ! 

Still  firft  to  hear  when  forrow  was  the 
theme  ; 

Ere  fwiftly  flew  the  Ture  unerring  dart 
That  bade  my  blifs  be  like  a  morning 
dream. 

Fair  fpreading  hopes,  with  fond  illufions 
fed. 

How  fooD  you  pall,  unconlUnt  and  un¬ 
kind; 

The  grafs  is  waving  on  thy  earthy  bed. 
And  1  am  folitary  here  Uchiiid ! 

How  oft  deluded  Expedlaiinn  faid, 

JLong  be  the  light  of  Friendlhip's  holy 
flame  ; 

Athcufandhappyfcencslhefondpourtrav’i', 
And  talk’d  of  tutuie  Joys  aud  future 
Fame  :  , 

But  tike  a  kern  and  bitter  biting  blaft 
That  wafles  the  harvefl  ere  the  harvell 
day, 

till  love  fotget  Thy  heavy  death  o’er  ExpeSation  paft, 
And  all  my  happinefa  fled  far  away. 

The 


*  Tweed  has  been  much  celebrated  by  the  Sruttifli  poets,  and  is  the  fceiic  of  fume  of 
their  molt  beautiiui  lougs. 

t  Anderion  is  editor  of*  The  Works  of  the  liritjjh  Poets,  in  I3  vols.  Rc^al  800, 
Pn'uted  at  Edinburgh  1  795,  SLitb  Pr.fates,  iiiographiial  aiid  Critical.' 

I  A  pafl.iral  eiiama,  written  by  AlUn  Ramiay,  mucii  admired  in  Scotland,  perhays  too 
much  ;  but  certainly  much  unoei-iateii  by  lumc  writers.  See  prclace  tu  AnCient  Seot- 
lijh  Poems,  vol.  1. 

§  The  well-known  Robert  Burns. 

H  .V  village  near  Kello  in  Bcrwiekfliire,  near  which  the  little  river  EJan  flows,  from 
which  the  village  takes  its  name  :  the  native  place  uf  Thomfou,  the  authur  of  the  S.-a^ 
fon«.  * 

4-  Near  Ktlfo  the  rivers  Tiwiot  and  Tweed  join  j  this  is  the  claScal  ground  of  Scot¬ 
land. 
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The  Morn  arirci  in  her  orient  bloom ; 
i  feel  no  joy  at  her  approaching  light  t 

And  DarkncCi  falling,  witk  her  dreary 
gloom, 

Bringa  not  along  the  comforta  of  the 
night. 

Still  flow!  the  rye,  whofe  cheerful  hope* 
arc  gone  ; 

No  grief  can  roufe  to  life  the  crumbling 
clay ; 

No  trark  can  animate  the  faplefa  bone. 

Nor  give  the  faded  forpi  again  to  day. 

Cold  enviout  grave  !  too  foon  by  clouda  op* 
preft. 

The  early  ray  of  Geniui  funk  and  died  ; 

Ton  foon  that  Virtue  found  oblivioua  reft. 

Of  men  the  promia'd  boaft  and  future 
pride. 

l.ong  ere  the  Mornof  life  hermidway  bnun.'l 
Had  hopeful  reach’d  through  pathi  of 
fummer  dew, 

Cclipfing  darkneft  hath  involv’d  her  round, 
And'beaven’a  young  axuie  ftain’d  with 
midnight  hue. 

At  Friendihip’i  call,  at  Pity's  burfting  tear, 
No  more  thy  bofom  feels  the  generous 

glow  ; 

Nor  melts  that  heart  when  Mifery’s  form 
is  near. 

That  ever  keenly  felt  a  brother’s  woe. 

Dim  Winter’s  ftorms,  and  April’s  faitkleCi 
gales, 

And  flaunting  Summer,  with  her  flowery 
head. 

And  Autumn,  waving  o’er  her  golden  dales. 
Shall  waft  no  pleafurcato  thy  filent  bed  : 

For  never  dawrns  fweet  RecoHedion  there. 
Nor  young  Dtlire  glows  red  with  rofy 
litfht ; 

DeftruAit'o’s  banners  fan  the  murky  air. 
And  all  ia  horror  round,  and  all  ia  night. 

Whv  gone  fo  foon!  we  follow  on  a.paee  : 
Why  gone  fu  foon,  fe  much  deftr’d  to 
flay; 

On  to  the  temb,  we  bend  th’  unequal 
race. 

But  thou  art  gone  before  the  czpcAed 
day  I 

Too  good  !  too  dear  !  with  every  virtu^ 
bleft: 

Friend  of  my  heart,  fo  early  from  me 
fled; 

Where  now  in  yon  all-hallow’d  land  of  reft 
Lifts  thou  on  high  thy  guld-bcipoogl’d 
head  ? 

Ed.  Mag,  Dec.  , 


Where  row  efcap’d  from  trouble  an4 
from  care. 

Where  Milery  cannot  reach,  nor  Sorrow 
wound, 

Fann’ft  thou  aloft  yon  bright  etherial  air. 
Where  endlefa  Happinefs  enfolds  thes 
round  i 

O  !  if  to  fields  of  never.fading  light. 

The  ftghs  of  mortals  rife,  where  fpirit* 
dwell. 

Come  but  one  glimpfe  before  my  longing 
fight. 

Then  for  a  little,  gentle  Shade !  farewell* 

It  creeps  a-pace— -nor  long  I  wait  behind  ; 
Short  is  ihe  journey  to  the  mouldering 
clay ; 

Soon  ihall  we  meet,  and  parting  fhall  not 
find. 

And  Death  and  Sorrow  vanilh  both  a* 
way. 

O’er  thy  green  turf,  each  lone  revolving 

I’ll  heave  the  figh  to  early  Merit  due ; 
And  dreary  Ihed  poor  Frtemd/hip’s  filent 
tea  , 

For  ne’er  was  one  fe  haplcfs,  nor  fo  true. 
Edmburgb.  A.  M. 

VOa  THE  EDINBUaOU  aiACAZllVE. 

Trarjtation  of  tie  Soliloqiy  of 
RONjtN, 

In  the  Poem  of  Catblamha.  pvlijhed  by 
Dr  Smith  in  bit  “  Gaelic  Poemt  of 
OssiAN,  Okran,  Ullin,  l^c. 

[The  feene,  a  heath,  where  the  lover 
waited  an  appointment  of  his  miftrefs  Sul* 
mina.  who,  on  her  way  to  meet  him,  had 
been  violently  carried  off  by  his  rival  ] 

**  fTQW  flow  are  the  fteps  of  my  fair, 
Xl  And  far  from  my  ftreams  is  my  love. 
Low  whifp’ting  amidft  the  dim  a  r. 

The  wind  fweeps  the  locks  of  the  grove, 
— I  lift, — but  thy  foot  was  not  there ; 

The  g'lles  only  murmuring  fell 
On  the  oak’s  heav’n-withered  hair. 

That  fight  o’er  the  Druid’s  lone  cell. 

Fair  maid  of  my  love,  why  fo  flow 
Thy  fteps  on  the  heath  of  the  deer  ? 

O  come  in  thy  joy  at  the  roe. 

When  the  cold  gloomy  fliades  dilappear! 
When  the  beams  of  the  young  morning 
flow 

O’er  Cormal’s  tall  oak-begirt  height. 
And  glad  in  the  rank  vale  below, 

SLo  bounds  ftom  her  dwelling  of  night. 
N  How 
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Hew  Ionel7  and  flow  it  your  pacCi 
Bright  tribe*  of  the  azure>blue  lea ! 

Have  j)ou,  too,  forgotten  your  race, 
Awaiting  your  dtarefl,  tike  me! 

Vhat  detaini  thee,  O  Sun,  in  thy  place ! 

Mild-flumb’ring  on  Ocean’s  foft  plain  ; 
Why  linger  the  beams  of  thy  face 

Amongfl  the  green  ifle*  of  the  main  ? 

Thou  haft  met  with  the  Moon  of  thy  love, 
And  glad  are  your  fouls  of  deiire ; 

Your  pate  little  Stars  round  you  rove. 

And  hang  on  the  knees  of  their  fire. 

And  fweet  in  your  cloudy  alcove. 

Fair  lights!  the  wing’d  minutes  pafsby  : 
^So  your  fteps  in  the  heavens  above 
Dcfert  the  dim  paths  of  the  Iky. 

But  long,  long,  the  Ihadows  of  night 
Conceal  my  Sulmina  from  me; 

O  raife  up  thy  golden>hair’d  light ! 

That  near  1  her  coming  may  fee.” 

O  the  Eaft  (hone  with  goldcn*hair’d  light, 
He  faw  not  Sulmina  appear; 

But  a  fair>fom’d  vapour  in  fight  , 
AroCe  like  his  love  drawing  near. 

”  It  is  my  Sulmina,"  he  faid ; 

He  ran  to  embrace  hit  delight : 

It  Ihrunk  in  the  fold  of  the  blaft. 

And  fled  on  the  clouds  of  the  night. 
Edinburgh.  A.  M. 

rOR  THE  EDINBUEOH  MAGAZINE. 

SAME  THOUGHT, 

Found  in  a  fragment  ^StesiCHorus. 

[The  Poet  had  been  dtferibing  the  fcnlp> 
ture  of  a  beautiful  cup,  which  he  continues 
thus :] 

Down  the  bright  gold,  in  fettlog  glory 
ftrode. 

To  Ocean’s  path.  Day’s  lofty  car>burne 
God, 

Thence  to  the  palace  of  his  wearied  light. 
The  dim  abodes  of  holy,  ancient  Ntght, 

To  meet  his  mother  food,  and  faithful 
fponfe. 

And  little  fmlling  offspring  of  hit  houfe ; 

In  groves  of  Ihady  laurel  fuft  to  reft. 

The  Son  of  Jove  hit  eager  Journey  preft. 
Edinburgh.  A.  M. 

THE  CONVICT.. 

From  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  other  Poems. 
HE  glory  of  evening  was  fpread  thro’ 
the  weft ; — 

On  the  flope  of  a  mountain  I  flood. 
While  the  joy  that  precedes  the  calm  fea> 
fon  of  reft 

Rang  loud  through  U>e  meadow  and 
wood. 


**  And  muft  we  then  part  from  a  dwelling 

fo  fair  ?” 

In  the  pain  of  my  fpirit  I  faid. 

And  with  a  deep  fadnels  I  tunv’d,  to  repair 

To  the  cell  where  the  conviA  is  laid. 

The  thick- ribb'd  walls  that  o’cr>fliadowed 
the  gate 

Refound,  and  the  dungeons  unfold  : 

I  paufe;  and  at  length  .through  the  glimmer* 
ing  grate. 

That  outcaft  of  pity  behold. 

Hit  black  matted  head  on  hit  Ihenlder  is 
bent. 

And  deep  it  the  figh  of  hit  breath. 

And  with  ftedfaft  drjeAion  kit  eyes  are  in* 
tent 

On  the  fetters  that  link  him  to  death. 

’Tit  forrow  enough  on  that  vifage  to  gaze. 

That  body  difmift'd  from  hi*  care  ; 

Yet  my  fancy  hat  pierc’d  to  his  heart,  and 
pourtrsys 

More  terrible  images  there. 

Hit  bones  are  confum’d,  and  bit  life>blood 
it  dried,  - 

'  With  wiibet  the  paft  to  undo ; 

And  hit  crime,  thro’  the  pain*  that  o’er* 
whelm  him,  deferied. 

Still  blackens  and  grow*  on  kis  view. 

When  from  the  dark  fyned,  or  blood- 
reeking  field. 

To  hit  chamber  the  monarch  it  led. 

All  foothers  of  fenfe  their  foft  virtue  flsafl 
yield. 

And  quietnef*  pillow  kit  head. 

But  if  Grief,  felf*confum’d,  in  oblivion 
would  doze,  ^ 

And  Confcience  her  tenures  sppeafr, 

’Mid  tumult  and  uproar  this  man  muft  re- 
pofe. 

In  the  coBifortlelt  vault  of  difeafe. 

When  hi*  fetters  at  night  have  fo  preft’d 
on  hit  limbs. 

That  the  weight  can  no  longer  be  borne. 

If,  while  a  half-flumber  bit  mem’ry  be¬ 
dims. 

The  wretch  on  hit  pallet  ihotkld  turn. 

While  the  jaiUmaftiff  howls  at  the  dull 
clanking  chain. 

From  the  roots  of  his  hair  there  (ball  ftart 

A  thoufand  (harp  punduret  of  cold  fweat* 
ing  pain, 

Aud  terror  (hall  leap  at  his  heart. 

But  now  he  half  raife*  Kit  deep-funken  eye. 

And  the  motion  unfettles  a  tear: 

The  filence  of  forrow  it  feems  to  fupply. 

And  alkt  of  nc  why  1  am  here  f 

«  Poor 
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e  Poor  viAim !  no  idle  intrader  hu  flood 
“  With  o'crwecning  complacence  our 
Aat<:  to  compare, 

«  Btt  one,  wkofe  firA  with  ia  the  wiih  to 
he  good, 

**  It  come  as  a  brother  thy  forrowt  to 
(hare. 

“  At  thy  name  dtoogh  Compallion  her 
nature  refign, 

**  Though  in  Virtue’s  proud  mouth  thy 
report  be  a  (lain, 

*•  My  care,  if  the  arm  of  the  mighty  were 
mine, 

*  Would  plant  thee  where  yet  thou 
might ’A  blolTom  again.” 

APOSTROPHE  TO  AN  OLD  TREE. 
Bj)  Cbarlette  Smith. 

HERE  thy  broad  branches  brave  the' 
*  bitter  North, 

Like  ragged,  iodigent,  unheeded,  worth, 
Lo!  vegetation’s  guardian  bauds  embols 
Each  giant  limb  with  fronds  of  Audded 
mofs. 

That  clothes  the  bark  in  many  a  fringed 
fold 

Begcmm’d  with  fi»rlet  Ihields,  and  cups  of 
gold. 

Which,  to  the  wildcA  winds  their  webt 
oppofe. 

And  ir.ock  the  arrowy  fleet,  or  weltering 

fllOWS, 

—But  to  the  warmer  WeA  the  Woodbine 
fair 

W'ith  taflela  that  perfum’d  the  fummer  air. 
The  mantling  Clematis,  whofe  feathery 
bowers 

Wav'd  in  feAoons  with  Nightfhade’s  pur- 
j?le  flowers. 

The  lilver  weed,  whofe  corded  fillets  wove 
Round  thy  pale  rind,  even  as  deceitful  love 
Of  mcrccuary  beauty  would  engage 
'I'he  dotard  fondnefs  of  decrepit  age. 


All  thefe,  that  during  fummer’s  halcyon 
days 

With  their  green  canopies  conceal’d  thy 
fprayt, 

Are  gone  for  ever ;  or  disfigured,  trail 
Their  fallow  relids  in  the  aufimnal  gale  ; 
Or  o’er  thy  roots,  in  faded  fragments  toA, 
But  tell  of  happier  hours,  and  fweetnefs 
loA! 

Thus  in  fate’s  trying  hour,  when  furU 
ous  Aorms 

Strip  fecial  life  of  pleafure’s  fragile  forms. 
And  awful  JuAice,  as  his  rightful  prey 
Tears  Luiury’s  fiik,  and  jewel’d  robe, 
away. 

While  reads  AdverCty  her  lefTon  Aern, 

And  Fortune’s  minions  tremble  as  they 
learn ; 

The  crowds  sround  her  gilded  ear  that 
hung. 

Bent  the  lithe  knee,  and  troul'd  the  honey 
tongue. 

Defponding  fall,  or  fly  in  pale  defpair ; 

And  Scorn  alone  remembers  that*  they 
were. 

Not  fo  Integrity ;  unchanged  he  lives 
In  the  rude  armour  confeious  honour  gives. 
And  dsres  with  hardy  front  the  troubled 

&y. 

In  HoneAy’s  uninjured  panoply. 

Ne'er  on  Profperity’i  enfeebling  bed. 

Or  rofy  pillows,  he  repofed  his  head. 

But  given  to  iifeful  arts,  his  ardent  mind 
Has  fought  the  general  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind; 

To  mitigate  their  ills  his  greatcA  blefs, 
While  Audying  them,  has  taught  him  what 
he  is ; 

He,  when  the  human  tempcA  rages  worA, 
And  the  earth  fhuddert  as  the  thunders 
burA, 

Firm,  as  thy  northern  branch,  is  rooted  faA, 
And  if  he  can’t  avert,  endures  the  biaA. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Nov.  lotb  1798. 

HIS  Majetty’s  fpeech  being  read  by 
the  L(<rd  Chancellor  and  the  Clerk, 
Lord  DamUj  role  to  move  an  addrela. 
His  Lordfhip  referred  at  fome  length  to 
the  various  points  in  the  fpeech, and  Teem- 
cd  to  dwell  with  particular  force  on  the 
advantages  derived  by  our  naval  fuccefles, 
and  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  being  at 
length  induced  to  take  up  arms  againft 
our  inveterate  enemy  ;  but  he  delivered 
hinfclf  in  fo  inaudible  a  voief,  that  it 

SN 


would  be  impofible  to  follow  him  with 
any  degree  ot  accuracy  :  Indeed  he  him* 
felt  apologized  to  the  lloufr,  but  declar¬ 
ed,  that  even  his  very  fevere  indilpofi* 
tion  could  not  fupprefs  the  anxious  de- 
lire  he  lelt  (or  the  honour  of  moving  an 
humble  addreCi  to  his  MaJeAy  on  this 
occafion ;  which  he  read,  and  as  nfual, 
waa  a  mere  complimentary  echo  of  the 
fpeech.  His  Lordlbip  faid,  he  could  not 
fit  down  without  expreifing  hit  great  fa- 
tisfadlion,  that  (at  the  time  when  it  was 
almofi  the  falhion  to  decry  the  Nobility, 
%  and 
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and  to  connteninee  the  new  dodlrinr  of 
prrttoded  philofophy,)  thfir  Lord{hip«, 
the  firft  order  of  (ocieiy  in  thii  country, 
had  been  the  ftiremoft  lofuoport  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  opp'->Gng  an  tnveterite  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  the  people  at  larire  ntw  knew 
the  blefTing*  of  their  conilitMtion,  and 
were  the  more  ready  to  defend  it,  from 
alfo  knowing  the  dreadful  change*  it 
would  certainly  undergo  under  the  au- 
fpice*  of  French  liberty. 

Lord  Cravin  frit  himfelf  flrongly  in¬ 
duced  to  fecond  the  adilreft,  hecaiile  it 
went  to  expref*  the  high  fenle  their  Lord- 
ihipa  muft  feel  of  the  great  and  gloriout 
viftoriea  obtained  by  our  n.t  val  command- 
era,  who,  againft  a  (iiprrior  force,  had  al- 
moft  totally  anrihilated  the  na*al  power 
of  our  Implacable  enemy  ;  a  viclory  that 
muft  even  convince  that  enemy  of  the 
ftrength  of  this  kingdom,  which,  when 
threatened  with  hoftiie  iuvauoii  from  a- 
btnad,  and  the  feeiii  of  rebellion  were 
induftrioufly  Towing  at  home,  could  even 
then'be  ah^e  to  attack  them  from  the 
banks  of  the  ThiO'es  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  In  hi<  opinion,  much  praife 
waa  due  to  our  Adminillration,  for  the 
jtreat  .change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  force  of  our  rapacious  foe,  whole 
fleets  might  be  faid  to  be  anni^  i'ated, 
their  boafled  army  of  Enclaod  Cilperfcd 
O' deftroyed,  by  their  truitlifs  atieuip's 
to  fuccour  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  and 
their  braved  troops  led  into  a  fltuation 
from  which  it  was  almoft  impolTible  tor 
them  to  efcape.  Much  praife  was  alfo 
due  to  Minifters  for  their  able  negotia¬ 
tions,  lo  inducing  the  Enip'r'  t  of  RufTia, 
and  the  Ottoman  Court,  to  fet  the  nia|,- 
nanimous  example  of  mtiring  into  a  ge- 
seral  combination  to  check  the  difturb- 
*rs  of  Europe.  NapVs  was  alfo  (o  in¬ 
clined,  and  he  had  little  doubt  b-it  the 
Auftrians  would  alfo  feel  it  to  be  their 
intereft.  By  ihefe  meafures  had  our 
commerce  alfo  bern  b'nefited  ;  for  we 
bad  now  fecured  that  of  Turhv,  which 
France,  for  a  number  of  yeats,  had  been 
enabled  to  keep  to  herbU".  For  all  thefe 
reafons,  the  addrefs  to  hit  Mijeftyhad 
liis  rood  hearty  concurrence. 

'TbfMarquij  of  Laujdvwnt  rofe.  lie  ob- 
ferved,  that  with  a  confij'-rablt  part  of 
what  bad  fallen  from  the  Noble  Lords, 
be  fordial'y  agreed.  Srill  there  were  o- 
ther  points,  and  very  material  ones,  in 
which  he  differed  widely  from  them.  Np 
peer  con Id  entertain  a  higher  fcnfc  of  the 
Ikill  and  gallantry  of  our  naval  officers 
tjiin  he  did  ;  he  rendered  them  every 
triLulc  cf  applaufe  i  but  the/itcbjcvement 
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of  the  vitflories  was  not  the  whole  cor.fi. 
deration — a  more  important  one,  in  his 
mmi,  ttill  remaiiire),  name  y,  the  ufe  or 
advantage  to  be  made  of  toe  ft  I'lcceff-t. 

It  was  incumbent  on  that  Hoiife  to  cn- 
qu  re  whether  the  brfl  ufe  had  h-m  made 
of  them,  or  wnrtrec  the  a>ivantagrs  af¬ 
forded  by  them  were  cult.vaicd  anoid- 
ing  to  the  didfatcs  of  tiue  policy.  By' 
reaping  folid  and  laftine  advantages  from 
viiftory,  was  the  only  wav  to  render  it 
glorious.— -“  Fleeting  voftorics,”  fii'l  hif 
Lordlh'p,  “  pafs  away  Toon ;  but  con¬ 
verting  tnem  to  great  aud  go-  d  eoi'e  a- 
lone  renders  them  immor'al  ?”  Kerx- 
preffed  his  ruinrife  that  no  iufmatiou 
was  conveyed  to  the  Houfe,  that  ihr  heft 
poffible  uTe  would  be  made  of  oor  viAo- 
rici-.— This  ronfiderati'in  inTetilibly  lei 
him  ta  aiiottirr  par:  of  his  fuhj-fl,  the 
recent  condudf  of  France;  It  n  iyht  he 
deemed  invidious  to  abu'e  or  ipeak  111 
even  of  an  niemy— but  he  held  it  hi«  du¬ 
ty  to  declare,  that  tbt  late  eor.dvB  of  that 
power  <waj  fueb  as  Jhould  frt  the  band  of 
every  man  azainjl  them. — F.very  h'  neft 
roan  muft  feel  tv  grrateft  dcCcTlation  «t 
their  mralures.— One  good  conft  qiience, 
however,  was  to  be  expeiff  d  liom  i', 
ramelv,  that  every  pow*  r  m  Europe  mull 
be  eventually  fet  againft  then.,  and  hy 
that  fueans  their  cvcrwrenuig  and  arru- 
gant  dcTlgns  may  he  effr^ilally  ih:ckcd. 
•—He  thought  tlie  E’.ifopran  p''wcis  were, 
ful.y  equal  to  thiir  accoinp  i.h  iienr  ot 
that  end.— If  a  coalition  fhould  lakr  place, 
on  fair  and  lil>eral  priin;ipies  ut  piliey, 
abftraiftcd  from  all  views  of  p:iriial  ay- 
graii('lTen.ciit  (tie  banc  of  all  lonteder  - 
cics,)  a.id  dircdferl  to  jolt,  known,  and 
decliird  ends;  if  the  great  powers  if 
Europe  Come  forward  i.i  fucri  a  wav, 
fairly  aoU  matiiul-v.  it  would  toon  be 
found  that  no  necefu  y  rxifted  b  r  any  of 
them  dilgracing  theinfelvrs  hy  the  ac- 
ccptai  ce  i  f  tublidies.  If  a  confederacy 
was  formed  on  principles  of  a  fair  ami 
diriiiterrftrd  uui(>r,  he  had  Inile  doubt 
hut  it  would  be  capable  of  'ffrdliially 
checking  the  prugrcis  ot  the  “  Anarchi¬ 
cal  Government  of  France.”  In  the 
p  -efent  Hate  of  affairs  on  the  Contincto, 
ne  was  not  To  tanguine  in  his  l.upes.  K- 
very  one  knew  the  relations  depending 
between  Autfria  and  PrulTia,  anil  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  jealouTy  which  Tubtifted  betwcni 
ti.tle  powers.  The  expenii.ents  to  re¬ 
concile  them,  it  Thould  appear,  had  hi¬ 
therto,  jailed  :  Meant  might  lie  taken  to 
iitfpire  them  with  better  IrBtinients. 

Here  his  Lordlhip  inTifted,  that  every 
author  who  wrote  upon  the  political  ads 
<  yarn  ages 
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rif  tM'  country,  cor ft^ntly  dt- 
c'uimrd  coiuiuciit^l  illunccc  here 

be  quoted  Lurri  Bolia^brok',  S  r  Robert 
Waipolf,  and  having  ilar.ced  lightly  at 
(onie  prodiiAinrit  of  a  Noble  Loid,  theu 
yitrltnt  (Sidney,)concludtd  with  remark¬ 
ing,  (har  Miiiiitrii  had  neglr^ed  the  fair- 
eft  nppor'unittc*  cf  making  a  peace,  and 
infifled,  that  when  they  at  length  iBade 
the  attempt,  it  wat  fo  tainted  with  infin- 
certty,  that  it  could  nm  poflib.y  have  luf- 
cceded.  He  warned  Miniiieri  againA 
the  grncral  confederacy,  and  contended, 
that  after  making  a  ftcond  experiment 
at  conimmtal  alliances,  we  Qiall  find 
OurfeUes  deferred  again  in  tuini  by  them 
a!!,  and  prrcifely  in  that  fruatiiiri  w  here¬ 
in  we  lately  ttuod,  face  only  with  more 
i.upovtriihcd  refourcei,  and  more  diiho- 
nour.  Here  he  concluded  with  noticing 
his  folemii  proteftaiion  ayair<t  the  mea- 
fure*  adopted  by  h  s  Mjj  Mmilters, 
the  protradf'on  of  the  war,  and  above  all, 
their  continental  alliances. 

Lord  Hontnej  vindicated  the  King’s 
Minilfeis  trotn  the  charge  of  “  infince- 
ritj"  fo  lavifh.y  beftoweil  npon  iheiii  by 
tiie  Nohie  Maiqui-.  Hcflicwed  the  im- 
pf'ffibili'y  in  (iiccerdlng  in  any  attempts 
at  peace,  whillt  luch  a  Governmert  con- 
linurd  to  prevail  in  France  :  and  miiii- 
tained,  that  noil  ing  could  ever  acco<n- 
piifh  that  objeA,  but  a  firm,  faithful,  and 
manly  reliltance  to  the  machiiiaiiuiis  of 
that  powrer  hy  an  union  of  the  mptitirn- 
tal  powers.— As  the  fpeech  thrretore 
hieathrd  ihefc  frntimenis,  the  addicts 
fnould  have  his  fiipport. 

Lord  lloilanJ,  ai  fome  length,  entered 
into  the  ddaft'ous  Itare  of  our  fioaoers, 
in  roiil'rqueiRc  ot  ibe  war,  and  expref- 
Itd  his  regret  that  the  r^weth  did  not  con¬ 
tain  onr  lonciliatory  h>pe  ot  peace,  hut 
ini  icatril,  on  the  contrary,  a  lontiiiUcd 
and  hound'efs  extent  of  warfare. 

He  undertn..k  to  fhew  what  little  re- 
liaiirr  couiri  he  had  in  what  was  now  to 
be  called  a  “  General  Coiifedrracy,” 
when  fuch  jtrriiig  in’errffs  as  thofe  of 
Kulfia  and  the  Fort  joined  in  i',  where 
the  con'endiiig  houlrs  of  Hranderburgti 
and  AiiDna  yvere  to  be  introduced,  and 
where  Great  Britain,  who  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  eitbc',  was  to  be  at  the  head 

ot'  it. 

Here  his  Lordfhip  rook  a  comprrhen- 
five  view  of  the  political  Hate  ot  Europe, 
and  lamented  that  we  (bould  be  involved 
by  alliances,  and  fublidizing  allies,  who, 
in  their  turn,  one  by  one,  uniformly  took 
care  each  refpedlively  for  himfelf,  leav¬ 
ing  m  the  dupci  of  their  for^iS  fclfifh- 
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nefs,  or  more  difhononrable  cowardice 
and  incapaciiy.  H>.  cliaiged  MiUiliers 
with  incapability  to  procure  peace  or  car¬ 
ry  on  war,  audconieiided,  that  it  tbe  lat¬ 
ter  was  to  be  relurtcd  to,  adcFriirive  war 
(houtd  be  tbe  ot^edi  of  Enghfhmcn  ;  that 
Eur.ipe,  left  to  itlrlf,  would  tt*m  necef- 
fiiy  apply  its  own  energies;  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers,  finding  no  ocher  refource 
but  their  own,  would  then  exert  them- 
fclves  when  the  indulgence  cf  tubfidy  was 
no  more ;  and  even  France  would  at 
length  feel  the  tolly  of  ufclefs  oppofition. 
His  Lordfhip  dwelt  very  forcibly  on  thefe 
points,  and  ce  icluded  with  exprrfiing  his 
total  difapprobacion  vf  Miniltct*’  new 
mrafures. 

Lord  Mhlgrmve  began  by  giving  a  due 
and  iplcndut  panegyric  on  the  talents  and 
bravery  of  Lord  NcUbn.  He  had  wit- 
nefTrd,  he  laid,  his  earliell  i  H'ori*,  which 
were  fuck  as  to  give  prumile  of  his  fub- 
f'  quent  aicbievrments. — He  was  far  from 
thinking  that  tbe  prefent  was  the  mo- 
raciii  t*  fue  for,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  to 
propo/e  a  peace  to  France.  Our  pofition 
w  as  now  tiy  no  means  the  fame  as  when 
the  war  began.  The  two  great  naticins 
then  began  the  conteft  upon  even  ground : 
At  prelent,  w  hethtr  we  conlidercd  the 
relative  force,  the  refourers,  or  the  tp'o*!! 
of  the  rrfpriffive  countries,  we  oi  cupied 
in  every  point  of  view  “  the  ’vantage 
ground.”  Why  then,  when  we  had  it 
in  our  pow-r  lo  refeue  Europe  from  bon¬ 
dage,  fhould  we  trulf  tor  a  precarious  fe- 
riirity  to  the  moderation  of  France } 
When  we  bad  forinerfy  propofrd  a.pcace, 
the  p  upofition  only  ferved  to  deli.Je  the 
enemy  into  a  belief  that  we  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  on  the  war.  We  could 
now  rtft  fafely  c.ii  our  own  rclnuicec— 
why  fh  iiild  we  call  «.n  the  rnemy  tor 
mercy  ?  £i  gland,  on  theccutrary,  Ihould 
hand  prtiun  and  cla'ed,  cx'cnding  her 
(hirld  to  co«  er  all  who  louglit  tor  pro- 
triAian  truia  the  inoiUniaiC  ainbiiiun  of 
France. 

There  was  certainly  a  j-aloufy  heta  een 
Auflria  and  Piuflia  when  they  entered 
into  the  prefent  war  ;  but  of  this  jealoufy 
they  had  been  fo  far  cured  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  French  moJermtion.  which  had 
occurred  in  their  neighbourhood,  that  he 
would  now  trull  to  their  csidial  co-ope- 
ration,  in  cafe  of  the  renewal  of  hoflili- 
ties,  as  to  a  pledge  given  between  the 
molt  amicab'e  naiiom.  A  p.edgeof  this 
kind  had  pafled  between  Kufiia  aud  the 
Porte,  two  nations  which  heretofore  had 
been  in  an  almotl  uniform  fiatr  of  hofii- 
lity.  Nothiog  but  the  imperious  (itofe 
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«t'  dutyt  and  of  the  nrcrlGty  of  curbing 
the  inlolrndr  of  the  Frtnch,  «oul  i  have 
prevailed  cn  the  Forte  loluffera  Ruffian 
fltet  t»  pall  toe  Dardanelles.  With  re- 
i'pedlto  France,  theliiievk-*  ot  her  drength 
aaere  now  relaxed,  and  her  rcfourcrt  ex* 
hauilrd  by  her  own  vndence.  Under 
fitch  circumftarcc*,  tor  u«  to  cherte  toe 
riling  fpirir  ol  Lurope,  by  a  ftparate  pro- 
pofal  ot  peace,  could  only  be  conArued 
into  the  tnoA  Icifilh  pnfiilanimity.  Such 
a  propofirion  could  only  Iprirg  from  an 
Union  ot  fiiaduefa  and  blicdnefi  ;  and 
m  ere  it  adopted,  he  Ihuuld  not  know 
where  to  find  a  retreat  trom  its  conco- 
Hiitant  lhaine  ! 

Lord  Grenville  did  no'  with  to  trerpafs 
cn  their  Loidihips  time,  but  as  he  was 
called  upon  bv  the  inlinuations  of  a  No* 
b'e  Marquis  tLanflowne,}  he  could  not 
avoid  treipanitiK  on  th.-ir  attention.  Here 
hU  Lordihip,  111  a  convincing  (train  of 
argument,  anl'wercd  the  charges  exhibit¬ 
ed  againll  MiniAcrs  ot  infiaccrity  in  at* 
tempting  peace,  and  imbecility  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  war  ;  and  refutrd  completely  the 
reafonings  advanced  by  a  Noble  I^rd 
(liollanil)  on  the  plan  of  a  del'eiifive 
war.’*  He  rnieied  into  a  eulogy  upon 
cur  fevrral  naval  commanders,  and  be- 
flowed  upon  each  their  appropriate  ap- 
plauie  ;  and  conc'udcd  an  animated,  but 
ihort  fpcrch,  with  hoping  that  all  the 
northern  powers  wouM  j  lin  in  the  con-” 
federacy,  which  he  hau  no  reafon  to 
doubt  ;  and  that  the  effidi  thereof  would 
be  the  olijcdl  lo  much  defired— a  perma¬ 
nent  peace. 

Marquis  cf  Lan/Jovune,  in  explanation, 
faid  a  lew  wor  is,  which  called  up 

Lord  Sydney,  in  r-plv,  who  rontrnded 
that  the  llatciiirut  ot  the  Noble  Marquis 
of  tlie  publira'ions  ol  l.oril  Rolinghrokc, 
and  of  the  principles  ot  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  difTcred  materially  from  what  in 
tidl  rhty  Were— they  both  countenanced 
alliance,  on  the  continent,  and  both  dil- 
rounteiianced  defcnfivc  warfare. 

A  Ihort  and  deiiiltury  courfe  of  reply 
and  retort  took  place  bt  tween  the  Uft 
three  noble  Lords,  and  the  queA ion  be¬ 
ing  put,  it  was  carried  nem.  con, 

Earl  Spencer  gave  notice,  that  he 
Ihouid  to- morrow  move  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  to  Admiral  Lord  Nelfon,  ibe 
Captains,  Officers,  and  Seamen,  for  their 
bravery,  &>;.  in  the  late  battle  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile. — Adjoyrned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  Speaker  iDformed  the  Houfe,  that 
be  had  been  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lords, 


where  he  heard  a  moft  gracious  fpeech 
delivered  by  hii  Majefty  from  the  throne, 
of  which,  to  prevent  mibakes,  he  had 
procured  a  copy.  Fide  Lords’  report. 
Tne  fpeech  having  been  read  from  the 
Chair, 

Lord  Grenville  Levtfen  Gov/er  rofe  to 
move  an  addrcit  of  thanks  to  his  Majef- 
ty.  He  commenced  with  an  apology  to 
the  Houfe  for  offering  himfelf  to  their 
attention  on  the  oscafion ;  which  he  cun- 
Rilered  the  more  neceflary,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  no  degree  of  eloquence, 
not  even  that  which  had  hitherto  diAin- 
guiffied  the  proceedings  of  that  aflcmbly, 
was  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  the  great 
and  important  topics  of  the  fpeech  which 
they  had  juA  read.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  for  him,  its  foundation  was  lofirm, 
and  Its  principles  fo  juA,  that  it  required 
not  the  aid  of  his  feeble  efforts  toimprelt 
the  Houfe  with  a  due  feiife  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  or  of  the  neceflity  of  afluring  his 
MsjeAy  of  their  firm  determination  to 
afford  him  the  molt  ample  iupport  in 
the  neceflary  profecution  of  the  mealures 
lecommended  by  him. 

His  Lordihip  then  took  a  view  of  all 
the  leading  topics  of  the  fpeech.  He  ex- 
prtfled  his  joy  at  the  glorious  viAory  of 
the  Grfl  of  AuguA-;  (he  happy  foppref- 
lion  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  the  flour- 
ilhing  Aate  of  our  revenue  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  (he  alaciiiy  with  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  came  forward  in  aid  of  the  finances 
and  defence  of  the  country ;  and  the 
fpirit  which  our  recent  I'uccclfes  had  ex¬ 
cited  among  all  the  powers  ot  the  conti¬ 
nent  :  and  concluded  with  hoping,  that, 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  feveral  Prin¬ 
ces  inlereitcd  iii  (he  falety  of  Europe, 
we  Ihnuld  in  the  end  he  able  to  bring  to 
an  honourable  conclulioii  the  nioA  ar¬ 
duous  and  trying  rented  that  any  nation 
was  ever  engaged  in.  His  Lordihip  then 
read  (he  addrefs,  whicli,  as  ulual,  was 
merely  an  echo  of  'be  fpeech. 

Sir  Henry  St  John  Mildmay  feconded 
tlie  addrefs.  He  repeated  the  argumen's 
of  the  prerediug  fpeaker,  and  urged  the 
neceflity  of  our  perfevering  in  the  pre- 
fent  conteA.  It  was  true  that  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  fupporting  the  conteA  was  very 
grrat :  but  this  unavoidable  inconveni¬ 
ence  was  by  no  means  commenfurate  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  the  country 
by  a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war. 
The  hopes  which  the  enemy  ha*d  found¬ 
ed  on  the  probable  failure  of  our  finan¬ 
cial  refourccs,  had  been  completely  fruf- 
traled  by  the  wife  meafures  adapted  by 
the  Miniflcr  fer  that  purpofe.  The  land 
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tax  rfdemption  fcheme,  he  wat  happy  to 
ftate  from  hit  own  knowledge,  was  an 
expedient  that  bid  fair  to  produce  the 
moll  beneficial  ciTrdls.  He  could  take  it 
upon  him  to  fay,  that  there  never  wat  a 
mcafure  more  univrrfally  approved,  or 
better  received  by  the  people  of  England ; 
and  that  many  of  thofe  who  were  moil 
forward  in  oppofing  the  principles  of  the 
plan,  had  been  the  firl)  to  avail  them- 
,  felvct  of  the  terms  of  it.  He  exhorted  the 
Houfe  to  unanimity,  as  neceflary  to  the 
fuccefs  of  our  exertions ;  and  exprefied 
hi*  conviiflioo  that  it  was  only  by  a  ftea* 
dy  perfeverance  on  our  pait  that  the  con* 
left  could  be  brought  to  a  happy  termi* 
nation,  or  the  enemy  be  induced  to  lif* 
ten  to  terms  of  moderation  and  juflice. 
We  were  now  laying  the  foundation  of 
peace  and  ptofperity  for  ourfelves,  and 
aided  by  the  power*  of  the  con‘'nent, 
Europe  might  yet  be  faved.  The  ad- 
dref*  was  then  read. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  faid,  that  he  would 
confine  hi*  remarks  to  a  few  features 
which  diftinguifhed  the  fpeech  from  the 
throne,  the  molt  prominent  of  which  was 
the  vi^ury,  gained  by  the  naval  arm*  of 
Great  Britain.— No  man  thati  be  poflef- 
fed  a  higher  idea  of  the  brave  Admiral 
and  the  Britiih  officers,  who  (hared  with 
him  in  the  glories  of  that  day.  He  bad 
for  fome  time  inveftigated  the  naval 
force*  and  refource*  of  the  country,  and 
now  had,  notwithftanding  the  fuccels  of 
that  dav,  much  blame  to  impute  to  the 
AdminiMration.— The  force  of  the  cne* 
my  was  fupcrior  to  our* ;  they  were  fuf* 
fered  to  efcape  and  land  their  forces 
without  inrerruption.  The  B;  iti(h  force 
was  broken  into  detachments,  which 
weakened  and  dKheartened  them,  and 
Lord  Ncifon  was  obliged  repeatedly  to 
demand  reinforcement*.  So  great  was 
that  iiegledt,  after  all  his  txcriiuii*  for 
the  fervice,  that  he  was  obliged  rn  fer.d 
heme  hi*  difpatches  in  a  50  gun  (hip,  the 
capture  of  which  had  inimediiirly  fol¬ 
lowed — And,  owing  to  this  negledl  on 
the  part  ofMini(l<rs,  the  Iraiifports, 
which  (hould  have  been  captured,  had 
made  their  efcape.— He  had  to  a(k,  why 
they  were  nut  taken,  and  why  that  vic¬ 
tory  was  not  mure  complete  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Buonaparte,  who  (hould  have 
been  brought  as  a  prifoner  to  England  ? 
—No  notice  had  been  taken  in  the  fpeech 
of  the  reported  union  with  Ireland.  That 
unhappy  4ingdom,  tom  with  civil  war* 
and  rebellion,  he  (hould  think,  was  an 
objtA  wonh  the  attention  ot  Minilters. 
Rumour  bad  fpread  that  it  was  .10  be  a 


fubjedl  of  general  difeuffion ;  and  thl* 
rumour  was  grounded  on  good  authori¬ 
ty.  Mmillers  did  not  wi(h  to  review  the 
kavock  they  had  made.  The  prcjedl 
had  been,  like  others,  ra(hly  taken  up, 
timidly  pofiponed,  and  irescheroufiy  a- 
bandoned.  iTte  mif-rie*  brought  on  the 
filler' kingdom  had  drained  England  r.f 
thofe  troop*  wi  kh  mivhi  have  fecured 
our  poirdfions  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  and 
loft  us  even  the  fmail  teriitory  we  bad  in 
the  iflind  of  8t  Domingo.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Britifh  troop*  that  perilhed,, 
and  the  failure  of  our  eapeditions,  iliould 
be  made  an  objedl  of  enquiry. 

•  Sir  John  next  noticed  our  Ioffe*  in  the 
Eaft,  and  faid,  that,  by  a  fatality  attend¬ 
ing  our  naval  arrangements,  we  had  late¬ 
ly  loft  two  of  our  Eaft  Indiameii.  This 
was  a  condudl  on  the  pan  of.  Miniiirrt 
that  furriy  could  not  hope  for  approba¬ 
tion.  He  referred  to  the  meeting  at  the 
Manfiurt- houfe,  and  expreifed  lurprize  to 
hear  of  an  alfembly  held  'hcie  tor  the 
purpofe  of  deviling  taxes :  This  he  heard 
with  indignation.  The  tax  on  general 
property,  he  uiiderftood  to  be  another 
airy  fpeculation  of  the  Minifier  ;  he,  for 
hi*  part,  protelied  againft  all  fuch  fperu- 
lations,  and  hoped  that  the  Miniftcr 
would,  for  hi*  own  honour,  abandon 
them.  He  reprobated  the  land  tax  bill 
to  tuch  a  degree,  that  every  (hilling 
which  was  railed  bv  it  was,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  a  material  injury  to  the  country. 
Sir  John,  after  rxprcfTing  his  fatisfadiica 
at  feeing  the  Miiiifter  in  his  place, (who, 
he  faid,  had  been  long  a  f'ecedcr),  allud- 
ed  to  the  event  which  bad  taken  place  in 
confrquence  of  a  differriice  pf  fentiinenc 
between  him  and  Mr  Tierney,  and 
thought  that  an  apology  fti-'uld  have  been 
made  to  the  latter. — The  Speaker  called 
to  order,  and  oblerved,  that  no  words 
allowed  in  dtb.te  could  become  the  fub- 
jedl  of  aniinadverfion,  if  a  (ingle  fprech 
had  intervened  between  the  words  Ipoke 
cn  and  thofe  uF  the  pcrfoiraddreiTcd,  or 
alluded  to  in  them. 

Sir  Francis  Bnrie/rfaid,  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  give  the  tiilleft  extent  of 
his  approbation  to  every  exprelfton  of  ap- 
pUulc  with  which  the  Noble  Lord  (Gow¬ 
er)  had  diltiiiguilhcd  and  extolled  the 
naval  vitfturv.  He  beheld,  in  commcii 
with  every  Eiiglifhman,  the  hnlliancy 
that  glurioui  day,  and  participated  with 
them  thetriumph  of  our  Herts  and  arnne*. 
But  that  event,  whether  it  would  inni 
out  beneficial  or  iriurious  to  the  counti y. 
remained  ftill  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
had  the  power  of  maktu^  a  right  ufe  c.f' 
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•N  Thit  Tiilory  had  undoubtedly  put  thofe  cfforti  were  fruitlef*  and  ineffe£5ai» 
tis  on  high  ground,  and  enabled  u»  to  al,  any  hopca  were  n*w  to  be  entertain* 
fpeak  on  adrantageoua  term*  to  the  ene*  cd  ? 

my.  The  condit  ont  were  now  in  our  He  would  dreline  at  prefent  any  fur* 
own  power,  and  Miniflera  Ihould  becau*  thrr  notice  of  the  afiairaof  Ireland,  than 
tioos  in  proportion  at  the?  were  on  that  jnft  to  ilk  aa  to  the  probability  ot  an  u- 
day  fortunate.  If,  inneadol  tending  ra-  nion,  and  what  MiniDe't  may  have  to 
pidly  to  peace,  it  fliouM  renew  and  wide*  lay  on  that  unhappy  kingdom  ?  What* 
ly  fpread  the  flame  of  war,  he  would  ever  advantog  a  hit  Mij- fly’*  arms  have 
renfider  it  at  a  vidlury  not  glorious,  but  gained  over  that  country,  unir.l*  they 
ralimitout  to  the  country.  He  hoped  lead  to  a  reform  of  ahufet,  and  a  more 
and  trufted  that  Miniltert  would  not  pulb  conci'iatory  conncdlion,  he  Ihouid  coiifi- 
<  their  prefurnprion  now  fo  far  aa  to  hope  der  more  at  a  calamity  to  regret,  than  at 
that  they  could,  from  the  lurceft  of  that  a  triumph  in  which  he  could  rtjmcr. 
day,  awaken  the  emberi  of  renewed  hof-  He  loved  liberty  at  an  Englilhman  (hou'd 
tilitiet,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  libcrar*  love  it;  and  had  they  repelled  the  at* 
ing  Europe,  plunge  it  again  in  all  tne  tarks  on  the  conftitiition,  they  would 
hotrora  of  war.  He  feared,  from  fymp-  not  now  have  to  deplore  the  entToaih* 
toms  he  difeovered,  a  tendeacy  to  the  re*  mem*  on  clieir  1  bcriy.  He  wilhed  to  f.e 
newal  of  the  war.  Oiirold  .illirs  wereno  that  liberty  reflored— he  wUhed  to  fee 
longer  in  the  mouths  of  Minifiert,  hut  the  Executive  Power  no  longer  interfre- 
in  the  place  of  AuHria  and  Priiflia,  fuc*  itig  with  and  exercifing  the  power  of  the 
ceeded  by  Ruflia  and  the  Ot'oman  Porte.  Legiflature.  He  wiftted  to  fee  the  baftih  s 
Did  they  mean  to  infligatr  thofe,  in  eon*  of  the  coui.try  abohfhed,  and  all  the  un* 
jundlion  with  Europe,  to  a  renewal  of  juft  and  illegal  piaiflicrs  that  attend  them, 
t'oftilities?  Had  they  not  fatally  rxperi-  and  all  thofe  barriers  which  our  anceflort 
tncecl  the  tolly  of  fuch  confederacies;  had  placed  for  the  fecuriiy  of  «ur  cor.fti* 
and  did  they  know  that  all  foch  combi-  turinn,  to  be  ereifled  in  their  ftcad.  He 
nations,  unlefs  fuccefsful  in  their  firft  ef*  would  wiih  flurerely  he  had  not  thefe 
forts,  feMom,  if  ever,  were  afterwards  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  conclud- 
efirdltveor  pRwerful  ?  He  heard,  he  faid,  ed  by  faying,  that  if  any  other  member 
of  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  What  did  had  any  amendment  to  propofe,  he  would 
this  mean  ?  Did  it  mean  the  refloration  ferond  it. 

of  Belgium  to  the  Emperor,  nr  there*  The  addrrfa  was  then  put,  and  carried 
vival  of  the  old  forms  of  the  Italian  unaiiirooufly. 

States?  or  what  is  the  diftindl  and  de-  Mr  Pitt  give  notice,  that,  on  Monday 
finitive  objedl,  he  would  wilh  to  know,  fe’eiinight,  he  would  make  a  motion  oil 
bv  expreflinns  fo  large  and  io  uncertain  ?  matters  of  finance. 

Did  they  imaeiiic,  tnat  after  the  efforts  Air  Dimdat  faid,  that,  to-morrow,  he 
of  combined  Europe,  when  freih  in  levies,  would  more  the  thank*  of  the  Houfe  to 
and  powerful  in  finances,  to  fiibjugate  I.ord  Nelfoii,  on  his  .late  naval  vidio* 
France,  that  was  then  in  anarchy,  and  ry. 
filled  with  infurredtions  and  rebellion,  if  Adjourned. 
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A  Lijl  of  Ships  and  rcj[ih  captured,  re--  Midiira,  bound  from  Madeira  to  St 
captured,  and  drjiroyed  by  his  Maje^’s  Michael,  laden  with  hale  goods,  prize 
Jhips  Flora  and  Carolina,  heteueeu  the  |„  L’.kbeille  Frenrh  privateer,  recap- 
19/lt  day  of  July,  and  the  sth  Novem-  the  ift  of  Auguft,  1798,  off  Pal¬ 
mer,  1798-  ma, -bythe  Flora,  and  lent  to  Ma* 

PORTUGUESE  Brig  Noftra  Senora  deiri. 

de  MonUi  of  la  men,  belonging  to  Spanilh  packet  Grimaldi,  of  a  guns  and 
• 
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men,  belonging  to  Corrusai  bound 
from  Corrunna  to  the  Havannah,  lad* 
eii  with  wine,  &c.  r^cured  the  4th 
September,  1798,  offTeneriffc,  by  the 
Flora,  and  t'enr  to  Madeira. 

Spaiiiih  ihip  La  Carloia,  of  19  men,  be* 
longing  to  Tenenffr,  bound  from  the 
liver  de  Plata  to  Teneriffe,  laden  with 
le'ather  and  talloa,  cap^uied  the  30th 
Srpteinber,  1798,  ciTTciieriirc,  by  the 
Flora,  and  fent  to  Madeiia. 

Eiigliib  flnp  Bird,  of  10  guns  and  30 
men,  belonging  to  Livcpool,  bound 
from  Liverpool  to  the  coall  of  Guiuca, 
t  laden  with  various  Guinea  It  ires,  prize 
to  PrcfidcDi  Parker  pitvaieer,  recap¬ 
tured  the  4th  Odlober,  1798,  oiT  the 
Salvages,  by  the  Carolina,  and  lent  to 
Madeira. 

French  cutter  privateer  Prefident  Parker 
of  I  a  guns  and  53  men,  belonging  to 
Dunkirk,  bouna  from  L’Oriciit  on  a 
cruize,  captured  olT  the  Salvages,  by 
the  Flora  and  Carolina,  and  tent  to 
Madeira. 

French  Lugger  privateer  L’Efperance, 
one  gun  with  murqurts,  and  38  men, 
belonging  to  Santa  Cruz,  bound  from 
Santa  Ciuz.oo  a  cruize,  deftroted  the 
i6th  October,  1798  at  TcncrifTc,  by 
the  Carolina’s  boats. 

Trench  ft  p  Polaere  privateer  Lc  Baret, 
13  guns  and  77  men,  belonging  to 
Malaga,  bound  trom  Grand  Canary 
on  a  cruize,  raoiured  the  aoth  Od\o* 
her,  i;9‘f,  cffTeiieriffe,  by  the  Caro¬ 
line  ana  flora,  and  fent  to  Madeira. 

R.  C.  MidMetoH. 

L’Hirondel,  of*ao  guni  and  50  men,  by 
the  Ambufeade. 

La  Relulue,  of  18  guns  and  73  men,  by 
the  Phaeton,  Captain  Str'plord. 

A  French  cutter,  by  L’Eipuir,  Captain 
B'.and. 

A  French  lugger,  of  4  guns  and  18  men, 
by  the  Badger,  exciie  cutter. 

The  Faucon,  loaded  with  fugar,  cr.iTer, 
&c.  by  the  Arnbufeade. 

L’ Adolphe,  of  6  guns  and  4  a  men,  by 
the  £1  Curfo. 

Fs  cm  the  London  Cazitte  Extraordinary, 
Dee.  14.  1798. 

CAPivaz  or  Minorca. 

Doiwning  Street,  Dec.  aj. 

Capt.  Gifiiird  Firft  Aide-dc-Camp  to 
General  the  Hon.  Charles  Srnsrt,  arriv¬ 
ed  this  afternoon  at  the  Oflice  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundat,  one  of  his 
Maiffty’t  PrincipsI  S  cielaiiet  wf  Siaic, 
£d.  Dec.  ; 


with  a  difpatch  from  the  General,  of 
which  the  te'luwing  is  a  copy : 

SIR,  Ciudadella,  Nov.  18, 1798. 

1  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  th^t 
his  M^jetty’s  Forces  are  in  poiLnicn  of 
the  Illand  of  Minorca,  without  having 
fulfained  the  left  of  a  Jingle  man. 

As  neither  Comrnudrire  Duckworth  or 
myfcif  could  procure  any  ulelul  infonna* 
lion  relative  to  the  ubjcdl  o^'  the  cxyedi* 
liuii  at  Gibraltar,  it  was  judged  advifie* 
able  to  difpatch  the  Peterell  O'.'op  of  war 
10  cruize  olT  the  harbour  of  Mahon  for 
intelligence ;  where,  after  retiuiniog  a 
tew  days,  fte  joined  the  Sect  near  the 
Co'ioiiibrites,  wiihoHt  having  made  any 
eflential  dilcovery.  So  rircumitinced,  it 
was  Zgrerd  to  attempt  a  defoent  in  the 
Bay  of  Aitdaya,  and  the  wind  proving 
favourable  on  the  7th  iuU.  a  feint  was 
made  by  the  line  of-baltle  (hips  at  For* 
nelles,  and  boats  were  aflembied  for  that 
puipofe  under  the  diredLon  of  Capr. 
Bo  won.  Cape.  Poldtn,  and  Capt.  PrcIT* 
land.  Picviuus  to  the  landing  of  tbe 
troops,  a  fmall  battery  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  was  evacuated,  the  magazine 
blown  up,  the  guns  fpiked,  and  Ihurtly 
after  the  hrll  divifion,  conCfling  of  8o3 
men,  was  on  ftore.  A  ceofiderable  ex* 
ploftnn  to  the  wellward  indicated  that 
the  Spaniards  had  alfo  abandoned  the 
works  at  fornelles.  Nearly  at  the  Came 
moment  two  tbourand  of  tbe  enemy’s 
iroops  approached  in  feveral  different 
diredions,  and  threatened  to  futround 
this  iuconfidcrable  force,  but  were  re* 
pulfcd  with  Tome  lofs  on  tbe  left,  while 
the  guns  of  the  Argo  checked  a  fimilar 
attempt  on  the  right  flank,  and  the  poll 
was  maintained  until  the  debarkation  of 
the  different  divifions  afforded  the  means 
of  eilabUfting  a  pofliion,  from  whence 
the  enemy’s  uuops  would  have  been  at- 
tackrd  with  confiderable  advantage,  had 
they  not  retired  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night. 

The  flrerigth  of  the  ground,  the  paflcs, 
and  the  bidncis  of  the  roads  in  Minorca, 
are  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  molf 
mouiitainnus  pans  of  Europe  ;  and  what 
incrcafed  the  difliculty  of  advancing  upon 
this  ocraGon  was  the  dearth  of  intelli¬ 
gence  :  for  although  near  one  hundred 
defcrteis  had  come  in  from  tbe  Swift 
regiments,  and  affirmed  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  force  upon  the  ifland  exceeded  four 
thoiifand  men,  yet  no  particular  account 
of  the  enemy’s  movements  was  obtained. 
Under  this  uncertainty  it  was  for  a  few 
-miiiutts  doubtful  ivLat  mcafuie  to  put* 
i  U  fur. 
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fue,  but  as  quickly  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  a  torced  march  to  Mercadel, 
and  ihcrfhy  fepirate  the  enemy’s  force 
by  pofleffing  that  riTeniial  pals*  in  the 
firft  irtdance,  and  from  thence  advancing 
upon  his  principal  communication  tu  ei¬ 
ther  extremiiy  of  the  ifland,  juttly  de¬ 
pending  upon  Commodore  Duckworth’s 
zeal  and  exertions  to  forward  from  Ad¬ 
da  ya  and  Fornelles  fuch  fupplies  of  pro- 
▼iGons  and  ordnance  ftores  as  might  fa¬ 
vour  lubl'equent  operations. 

To  effedf  this  objefl,  Col.  Graham 
was  fent  with  6co  met ,  and  by  great 
ez*rtion  arrived  at  Mercadtl  a  very  lew 
hours  after  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
had  marched  towards  Ciudadella,  mak¬ 
ing  feveral  officers  and  Ibldiers  prifoners, 
feizing  various  (mall  magazines,  and 
cftablifhing  hit  corps  in  front  of  the  vil- 
lag'. 

The  perfevering  labour  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feamen,  under  the  di- 
reAion  of  L'eur.  Buchanan,  during  the 
night,  having  greatly  affifled  the  artil¬ 
lery  ii  forwarding  the  battalion  guns, 
the  army  arrived  at  Mrrcadel  on  the 
9th,  where,  learning  (hat  Mahon  was 
nearly  evacuated,  a  difp<<fition  was  in- 
Aaiitly  made  to  operate  with  the  uhole 
force  in  that  direiffion,  and  Col.  Paget 
detached  under  this  movement  with  300 
men  to  take  poir-ffion  of  the  town:  Upon 
his  arrival,  he  fummoned  Fort  Charles 
to  furrendrr,  and  made  the  L'eutenant- 
Governor  of  the  ifland,  a  Colonel  of  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and  160  men,  pnloners  of  war, 
removed  the  boom  obttrudlirg  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbour,  and  gave  free  paf- 
fage  to  the  Cormorant  and  Aurora  fri¬ 
gates,  which  were  previoufly  fent  by 
Commodore  Duckworth  to  make  a  di- 
verfion  off  that  port.  But  thefe  were 
not  the  only  advantages  immediately  re- 
fulting  from  this  mnvrroent  ;  it  lavour- 
ed  defcriion,  intrrerpud  all  flragglers, 
and  enabled  the  diiferefit  departments  of 
^  the  ymy  to  procure  beads  of  burden 
for  the  further  progrefs  of  his  Majefty’s 
army. 

Having  afeertained  that  the  enemy's 
troops  weye  throwing  up  works  and  en¬ 
trenching  themfelves  in  front  of  Cint’a- 
della,  it  was  refolved  to  force  their  poli- 
tion  on  the  night  of  the  13th  inftant ; 
and,  preparatory  to  this  atitmpt.  Col. 
Paget  with  two  hundred  men  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  Mahon  ;  Colonel  Moncrief 
fen  forward  with  a  detachment  to  Fc- 
rarias  ;  three  light  twelve  plunders  and 
five  and  a  half  inch  howitzers,  and  nine¬ 
ty  maiines  landed  from  the  iitet ;  when, 


in  confeqticnce  of  its  having  been  com- 
muntcated  to  Coiiimndore  Dtickworth, 
that  four  (hips,  ruppofed  of  the  line,  «ere 
fern  between  Majorca  and  hlinorca, 
fleering  towards  the  lalt  niciiiioned 
ifland,  he  decided  to  purliie  them,  re- 
quellrd  that  the  feamen  and  marines 
might  le  embark,  and  fignitied  his  deter¬ 
mination  tif  proceeding  with  all  the  trii  f- 
ports  to  lea:  hut  weighing  the  Icnous 
conrequeners  which  would  refiilt  to  the 
army  from  the  fmallell  delay  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  advantages  to  be  rraiotia- 
bly  exprdled  from  a  Ipirited  attack  on 
the  other,  it  was  thought  advifcable  to 
retain  them  with  the  at  my  ;  and,  on  the 
lath  inftant,  the  whole  force  marched 
to  Alpiuz,  and  from  thence  proceeded  on 
the  13th  to  Jupetj  Colonel  Moncrief’s 
detachment  moving  in  a  parallel  line  on 
the  Ferraris  road  to  Mala  Garatia.  Thele 
precautions,  and  the  appearance  of  two 
columns  approaching  the  tow  n,  induced 
the  enemy  10  retire  from  their  half-con- 
ilrudled  defences  within  the  walls  of  Ciu- 
dadella  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  fame 
day,  a  fmall  detachment,  under  Captain 
Muter,  was  fent  to  take  puflinion  ot  the 
Torrilen  Qiiart,  whereby  the  army  was 
ensbled  to  advance  on  the  14th,  appa¬ 
rently  in  three  columns,  upon  Kano’s, 
the  Ferarias  and  Fornelles  roads,  to  the 
inveflment  of  the  town  at  day-break, 
occupying  ground  covered  by  the  pofi- 
tion  the  enemy  had  rclinquilhed :  thus 
ftationed,  in  want  of  heavy  artillery,' 
and  every  article  nectllary  for  a  fiege,  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  fummon  the 
Governor  of  Minorca  to  turrender  ;  and 
the  preliminary  articles  were  immediate¬ 
ly  confidtrcd  ;  but  doubts  arifing  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  whether  the  in  veiling 
force  was  fuperior  io  number  to  the  gar- 
tifon,  two  batteries  of  three  twelve  poun¬ 
ders,  and  three  five  and  a  half  inch 
howitzers  were  ertfled  in  the  tcurfe  of 
the  following  night  within  right  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  place,  and,  at  day¬ 
break,  the  main  body  of  tt.e  troops  form¬ 
ed  in  order  of  battle  confidtrably  to  the 
right  of  Kane’s  road,  leaving  the  pic- 
quets  to  communicate  between  them  and 
Colonel  Moncrief’s  poll.  This  line,  part¬ 
ly  real,  and  partly  imaginary,  extended 
four  milts  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries,  from  whence  two  eighteen  pound 
fhot  were  immediately  fired  at  thetioops; 
but  a  timely  parley,  and  the  diftant  ap- 
prarance'of  the  fqiiadron  etccafioncd  the 
cefiation  of  hoftilities,  and  renewed  a  ne- 
gocia.ion,  which,  through  the  addrefs  of 
Msjor-Ccneral  iiir  James  St  Clair  £>- 
ikine. 


I 


Lass  of  the  La 

flcinc,  lerminated  in  thr  annexed  capitu* 
laiK  n. 

i'our  weeks  fa't  provifions  far  the  gar- 
rifnn,  btfiJes  the  inclofed  lift  of  ordnance 
iiorcs,  were  found  in  the  town  of  Ciu- 
aa'!rlla. 

Tne  alTiftance  received  from  Commo¬ 
dore  Duckwortbyin  forwarding  the  light 
artillery  and  provillont,  greatly  facilitat¬ 
ed  the  muveiiientk  of  the  army  ;  and  I 
ant  happy  in  the  opporiunity  ui  dtclai- 
itiyt  my  obligations  to  Lord  Mark  Kerr 
and  Cape.  Caulfield,  for  the  fupplietthey 
lent  from  Mahon,  and  their  exertion*  to 
land  two  mortars,  which,  in  the  event  of 
further  rrfiftaitce,  might  have  proved  of 
the  ijtnioft  importance  in  fecuring  the 
army,  or  conipclling  the  enemy  to  fur- 
render. 

The  fupport  I  have  experienced  from 
Maj  >t-General  Sir  James  St  Clair  Er- 
fkine,  Biigadiers  General  Stuart  and 
Oakea,  the  exertion  of  Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel  Stewart,  my  Adjutant-General,  the 
2eal,  fpirit,  and  perfeverance  of  both  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  different  regi¬ 
ment*  under  my  command,  have  emi¬ 
nently  contributed  to  the  fuccef*  of  the 
expedition,  and  authorife  me  to  repre- 
fent  their  fervicr*  a.4  highly  deferving 
tiis  Majcfty’*  moft  gracious  approbation. 

Capt.  Gifford,  my  ftrft  aid-de-camp, 
echo  is  prrteAly  acquainted  with  every 
circuniftance  concerning  the  capitulation 
ot  Ciudadeila,  and  the  reduAion  of  the 
ifland  of  Minorca,  will  have  the  honour 
to  deliver  this  difpatch.  1  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be,  &c.  Chas.  Stuart. 

[Here  follow  the  Terms  of  CapitulntioH 
demanded  for  the  Surrender  of  the  For- 
trefs  of  (diudadella.^ 

(To  be  continued.) 

Lofs  of  the  La  Co'^mlle  Frigate. 
Plymouth,  Dec.  ty.  . 

At  half  pall  tour  o'clock  B.  M.  yefter- 
day.  La  Coquille  frigate,  of  44  guns, 
(one  of  thole  captured  by  Sir  J.'B.  War¬ 
ren’s  fquadron  on  the  lath  Odober,  off 
the  coaft  of  Ireland)  at  anchor  in  Hi- 
nioaze,  caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  fucb 
incredible  lury,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
four  hours,  tiie  fhip  was  entirely  confum- 
c', except  a  very  fmall  part  of  her  hot- 
toiii : — All  the  boat*  of  the  fleet  attend¬ 
ed,  and  their  crews  attempted  to  feuttie 
her,  but  the  fire  raged  fo  violently,  that 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  her,  after 
faving  as  many  of  the  people  as  they 
could  difeover^ on  board;  and  from  the 
apparent  impoflibilitjr  of  the  flic  being 
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extinguifhed,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
cut  her  cables,  and  the  boats  towed  her 
on  (bore  at  flood  tide  on  the  Weil  Mud, 
at  the  enirance  of  Milbrook  Lake,  with¬ 
out  any  other  accident  happening'  than 
the  deilrudion  of  the  Endeavour  brig, 
belonging  to  Scarbro',  ladrii  with  coal*  ; 
this  veffel  being  aground  on  the  Mud, 
immediately  to  leeward  of  La  Coquille, 
and  the  wind  blowing  a  ftrong  gale  at 
eaft,  (he  ran  her  athwart,  whereby  the 
fire  inftantly  communicated  to  the  rig¬ 
ging,  and  ihe  was  burnt,  together  with 
her  cargo. 

This  unfortunate  accident  is  faid  ro 
have  been  occafinned  by  Ibme  midlhip- 
roen  letting  off  rockets  in  the  gun-room, 
the  fparks  of  which  communicated  to 
fome  loofe  cartridges,  and  thence  t* 
fomc  barreU  of  gunpowder  which  were 
in  the  after  part  ot  the  (hip,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  concealed  there. 
The  exploflon  was  fo  violent,  that  it 
forced  the  mizen-nuft  of  the  (hip  entire-, 
ly  out,  and  carried  it  upwards  of  an 
hundred  yards  in  the  air,  and  foon  af¬ 
terwards  the  (tern  an  >  quarter-deck  were 
in  one  entire  blaze  ;  7  P.  M.  the  fore 

and  main-maft  fell  over  the  fide  with  a 
dreadful  cralh  ;  all  her  ftore*  had  b'cn 
previouily  taken  our,  and  nothing  but 
tier  lower  mafts  were  (landing  at  the 
time  of  the  accident. 

She  was  efteemed  the  fined  (hip  of  the 
French  fquadron  (except  La  Loire),  was 
only  thiee  years  old,  having  been  built 
at  B  lurdeaux  in  the  year  1795.  She  had 
been  furveyed  by  order  of  the  Navy 
Board,  previous  to  being  taken  into  the 
fctvice,  but  not  purchased  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  fo  that,  Uiifortunaiely,  the  lof* 
will  fall  on  the  captors. 

It  appears  that  the  unfortunate  fuf- 
ferers  on  this  occafion  are  Mcffr*.  Drury, 
Bate,  and  Evanfon,  midihipmeu,  the 
former  a  nephew  to  Captain  Drury,  of 
the  Powerful ;  the  latter  a  fmi  io  the 
colltiftor  of  Coik ;  about  ten  fcameti  and 
women  were  ailo  blown  up,  of  whom 
no  remains  have  been  difeovered.  About 
twenty  feaincn  and  marine*  were  laved, 
and  about  twenty  others  were  on  (bore 
on  leave. 

Two  feamen  and  a  winxm  were 
brought  to  the  horpital,  exticioely  bruif- 
ed  and  cut,  and  one  I'eaman  with  his 
(kull  fraifturcd  ;  it  is  alfo  feared  that 
John  Jelluo,  an  officer  of  the  culloms, 
hat  peri(hed  in  the  ihip,  as  no  accounts 
have  been  obtained  concerning  him  (ince 
the  accident  happened. 

A  woman  jumped  overboard,  and  was 
O  %  faved 
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favcd  bf  the  Naiad’*  boat* ;  and  the 
arm  of  a  man  was  feen  thruA  through 
one  of  the  fcnttlei  on  the  f-on  drrk, 
waving  for  afriftance,  at  which  time 
Ihrickt  were  heard,  but  the  flame*  raiied 
with  fuch  fury  that  no  aid  could  be 
given  to  the  iinfortunate  ftifferer. 

When  tht  Oilp  was  completely  on  fire, 
the  fight,  owing  to  the  daiknefi  of  the 
night,  wai  grand,  awful,  and  terrific, 
though  dreadful,  and  the  fea  for  a  great 
diftance  roupd  appeared  a$  if  it  was 
one  folid  fheet  of  fire  ! 

L^/j  «f  tbe  Cohjfus. 

It  I*  with  real  concern  we  have  to  flare 
the  lof*  of  his  Majefty’s  fliip  ColofFjs,  of 
74  guns,  Capt.  G.  Murray,  at  Scilly,  on 
the  loth  inft.  Thi*  fhip  was  coming 
home  wi'li  ilie  convoy  from  Lilbon,  and 
owing  to  adverfe  winds,  had  put  into 
Scilly.  She  drove  from  her  anchors, 
and  «ent  afhore  upon  the  rocks,  where 
fhe  was  totally  loA.  The  crew,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  or  according 
to  another  account,  of  three  lives,  were 
alt  faved.  Several  of  the  convoy  are  al- 
fo  faid  to  have  fuffered  in  the  fame  gale. 

Another  account  from  Scilly,  fays,  on 
the  7th  inflant,  the  C  iloflus  came  in  with 
a  diredl  contrary  wind,  having  finder  her 
convoy  eight  vefTels  from  Lifbon,  that 
arrived  at  the  fame  time,  the  relt  of  the 
fleet  having  parted  two  days  before  fo# 
Ireland,  and  the  northern  ports ;  in  the 
evening,  the  wind  having  increafed  to  a 
pale,  her  cable  parted,  and  all  attempts 
to  fecure  the  fhip  with  other*  tailing,  (he 
drifted  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  called  South- 
ern  Weils,  near  the  Ifland  of  Sampibn, 
from  tS  to  *4  feet  under  water,  all  the 
convoy  riding  in  fafety  then,  and  finre, 
Tiotwithfianding  the  wind  had  arifen  to 
a  perfcifl  tempell,  meft  fortunately  not 
a  life  was  loA,  fave  Quarter-Miller  Ri- 
ehard  .King,  who  dropped  overboard  m 
the  adi  of  founding. 

The  iflanders,  at  very  great  rifle,  ex¬ 
erted  themfelves  to  the  otmnft,  in  cutters 
and  open  boats,  and  by  Tuefday  even¬ 
ing  every  perfon  syas  taken  out,  and  fafe- 
ly  landed,  the  fick  and  wounded  firlf, 
whereof  many  were  from  the  battle  nf 
the  Nile  ;  the  mod  worthy  Ca{itain,  and 
moft  to  be  comm  iterated,  remaining  to 
the  very  lafl.  The  foilowhig  night,  the 
fhip  fell  on  her  itarboard  beam  end*,  and 
fo  violent  was  the  perfevering  gale,  that 
no  craft  could  attempt  to  approach  the 
Oiip,  and  at  prefent  little  profpedl  ofTer* 
of  any  of  the  ftores,  property,  or  even 
the  offleers*  baggage  being  fared,  or 


hcreaftrr  rerovered  to  iny  rx‘rnt.  'J'bs 
fhip  It  faid  to  have  hern  diftrefTcd,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fiipply  other  vefTcls  of  hi*  M-jrf- 
ty*s  fleet,  and  alfo  to  have  lieen  in  a  )>ad 
fUte  before,  and  worfe  (ince  fhe  left  Lif- 
hon.  The  maia-mafl  and  bf'wfprit  are 
already  gone  over  the  fide.— Pad  ngers. 
Captain  Peyton  of  the  Defence,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  with  Capr.  Driper, 
arid  two  Officer*  from  other  (hip*  ;  alio 
a  Mr  Harcourt  and  frrvants,  with  the 
remains  of  the  late  Admiral  I.<iid  Sliul<‘- 
hani,  intended  to  hare  been  dipifkcd 
under  13r>tilh  turt. 

The  ColofTu*  was  a  very  valuable 
fhip,  having  on  board  a  great  ejiiantiiy 
of  fpecie  ;  and  thrre  waa  Icarccly  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  Lord  Nelfon’s  fleet  bitt  had  put 
on  board  fome  prefenta  for  their  friends, 
which  had  been  taken  on  board  of  the 
French  fleet. 

The  evening  of  this  accident,  rame 
into  a  bad  anchorage,  a  French  prize 
brig  privateer,  apparently  of  14  guns; 
ill  the  night  (he  drove  out  to  fea,  with  a 
pilo'  on  board,  flrock  on  going  out,  and 
funk  in  deep  water,  and  all  hands  pe- 
rilbed. 

BlPvTIIS. 

Kov.  t  f.  *798.  The  Lsdy  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Skinner,  a  daughter. 

— .  At  Mallow,  the  Lady  of  Brigade 
Mijor  S.'uddert,  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Bangholm  Bower,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Lady  Augufla  I^eith,  a  daughter. 

14.  The  w  ife  of  L  ciitenarit  Coioncl 
Scott,  of  the  Circus,  hath,  a  daughter. 

ay.  Mrs  Marjoribanka  of  Maijorc- 
banks,  a  fon. 

ao.  At  Berrington  IToiife,  the  I.ady 
of  Edw  ard  Clavering,  Efi^.  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Clofeburn  Hall,  Mrs  Monteath 
of  Clnleburn,  a  Ion. 

Dec.  4.  At  Park,  near  Stranraer,  the 
Lidy  ot  Co'oncl  Hofs,  a  daughter. 

la.  At  Wtmyts-hall,  the  Lady  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  VVemyfs,  a  Ion. 

1 1.  At  his  Lf'tdlhip’a  houir,  in  Wry- 
mouiii-ilreet,  London,  the  CountcU  of 
Errol,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Ayr,  the  Lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Dennis  Brown,  a  fon. 

18.  At  Wilton  Lodge,  near  Hawick, 
the  Right  Hon.  LaCy  Napier,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

a3.  At  Inverefk,  Mrs  Maclean,  wife 
of  Colonel  Msclean,  ( Breadalbanc  Feu- 
cihic*,)  a  fon. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Dbncaficr,  T.  R.  Stewart,  M.  D. 
to  Mif*  Rutter,  daughier  of  Lowther 
Rutter,  Efq. 

Nov.  X3- 
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Kovfvthfr  1798.  At  KnbirniCf  Mr 
R'lhert  M*AuUy,  to  Mrt  Paf*n,  Rf- 
lirt  ot  George  PatODi  Efquire,  of  Muir> 
head. 

30.  At  M’jrrav»t  Mr  David  Wight, 
of  Orminon,  to  Mils  Elizabeth  W'lght, 
iecond  daughter  of  Mr^  Robert  Wight 
of  Murrays. 

.  James  Bruce,  Efq.  I.ieutctiant- 
G'.ivemot  of  Dominica,  to  Mifs  Margar¬ 
et  Thnmpfon,  daughter  of  John  Thoni- 
foD,  Efq.  of  Spring  Garden. 

At  lA>ndnn,  Mungo  Dick,  Efq.  to 
Mits  Janet  Douglas,  of  Welton-Houfe, 
Surrey. 

Drc.  3.  Mr  Duncan  Macfarlane,  mer¬ 
chant  in  Glalgow,  to  Mil's  Mary  Smith, 
dauehier  ot  Mr  William  Smith,  junior, 
merchant. 

— Mr  John  Young,  manufaAurcr  in 
Glafgow,  to  Mils  Marion  Logan. 

— .  At  Dumiiie!!,  Mr  Robert  Spald¬ 
ing,  writer,  to  Mils CUigfton. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  M‘Far- 
lanc,  furgeon,  to  Mifs  \yaifon,  daughter 
Ot  the  laic  Capt.  Andrew  Watfou  ot  the 
ayth  regiment  ol  ioat. 

4.  At  Perth,  Mr  John  Rofs,  merchant, 
to  Mifs  Helen  Paichney,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Faithney,  Efq-  of  Ardar- 
gie. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Murray, 
at  Ladykirk,  to  Mifs  tiomr,  eldett 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robert  Home, 
minifier  of  Polwarth. 

— .  At  I.eiih,  Robert  Fullarton,  Efq. 
Prince’s  Skreet,  Edinburgh,  to  Mils 
Milne,  daughter  of  Mr  Aicx.  Milne, 
merenant,  Leith. 

5.  At  Ertinbiirgh,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Bi  unton,  lo  Mifs  Maty  Balfour. 

ft.  At  North  Tarry,  Foifatfhire,  Jas. 
Mudie,  Etq.  of  London,  to  Mils  Jaiic 
Aiikin,  daUj^hier  of  the  late  Charles  Ait¬ 
kin,  £lq.  ot  Sc  Croix. 

15.  At  Northampton,  M7jor  John- 
ftone,  ot  the  44th  rrgiment,  to  Mils  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Levi,  daughter  of  Mr  Levi,  of 
that  place. 

18.  Mr 'James  Richardfon,  mrrebant 
in  Kelfo,  to  Mils  Ann  Turnbull,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr  'I'urnbuil,  tenant  at  Hume- 
byres. 

— .  At  Wimbledon  Church,  Jamrs 
Strange,  Elq.  M.  P.  Banker,  to  Mrs 
Henry  Drummond,  of  Wimbledon, 
daughter  of  Mr  Dtindas. 

— .  At  Cockenzie,  James  Paton,  Efq. 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  fetvier,  to 
Mifs  Chriftian  Maty  Cadell,  liecund 
daughter  of  John  Cadell,  Efq.  of  Cou- 
kenzie. 


DE.\THS. 

Jane  It,  1798  Ai  Barrackpore,  Lieut, 
Coi.  Charles  Herbiti  White. 

08oher  ao.  At  Gibraltar,  Liruterunt 
William  Maclean,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Lately,  at  fra,  in  the  Eajf  Indies,  Mr 
Jam'S  Eliint  Herriot,  Aflitfaut  Surgeon. 

Novemier  1.  At  Weftfieid,  Mrs  Mar¬ 
garet  Guild,  daughter  of  the  decealrd 
Henry  Guild,  Elq.  writer,  Filinbur^h. 

•.  Ai  Euiuburgn,  Mr  James  Salifbnry, 
architedl: 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Inglis,  el- 
defl  fon  ot  Andrew  Inglis,  furgeon. 

— .  Mils  Sulanna  C.crk,  daughter  of 
the  deccaied  Mr  Hugh  Clerk,  merchant 
in  Edinburgh. 

— .  At  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Warrand, 
f.'uior,  merchant,  aged  84  years. 

4.  At  Aberdeen,  Mifs  Margt.  Thom- 
fo.i>  of  Banchory. 

— .  Stiddtnly,  on  his  way  home  from 
church,  Mr  David  Brown,  dyer  in  Gor- 
bals  Glafgow. 

3.  At  his  feat  at  Pinner,  John  Zrpba- 
nia  Holwell,  Efq.  formerly  Governor  of 
Bengal,  the  lait  furvivor  ci  that  ever  me¬ 
morable  and  fatal  cataftrophe  in  the 
Black  Hole  prifon  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
writer  of  the  excellent  narrative  publiih- 
ed  of  that  night  of  horror ;  one  in  whom 
the  brilliancy  of  talents,  benignity  of 
I'pirit,  focial  vivacity,  and  fuavity  of  man¬ 
ners,  were  fo  eminently  united,  as  to 
render  him  the  moft  amiable  of  mrn,  to 
the  great  age  of  niocty-eight.  liis  re¬ 
mains  were  efcorted  by  Iris  chi'dren  to 
the  lamhy  vault  at  Tunbridge. 

— .  At  Port  Glafgow,  Mrs  Eliziheth 
Denniituun,  relict  of  Patrick  Carnegie, 
Efq.  formerly  Tide  Surveyor  of  tt  e  Cut 
toms  at  Greenock ,  grea:ly  regretted, 
efpecia'Iy  by  the  poor,  to  whom  (he  was 
uniformly  a  Ready  friend. 

— .  James  Heudetfun,  Efq.  of  Enoch- 
Baiik. 

— .  At  Bemetfydr.  Mrs  Haig,  reMR 
the  deccal'cd  James  Haig,  Elq.  of  Bemer- 
I'yde. 

— .  A:  Dundee,  Mr  Miln  of  Wood- 
hill. 

— •  At  Epfom,  Surry,  Mifs  Janet 
Colhoun,  youngeit  daughter  of  the  late 
Capr.  Ciillioun  of  the  Scots  Greys. 

7.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  88th  year  ef 
her  age,  Mrs  Katherine  Turing,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robert  Farquhar,  late 
minilter  at  Chapel  of  Garioch. 

9.  At  Barfeob  Caflie,  Lirutenant  Ro¬ 
bert  Rorrifon,  of  the  Royal  Invalids. 

— .  At  Gartiacabber,  M.'t  ^lacnab  of 
Buraln. 


9.  Mr 
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Nov.  9.  Mr  John  Lighton,  faflcr  for 
David  SkOtf.  £'q.  of  Duuninald. 

— .  At  her  houf'  ill  Haiiovn-flrect, 
Bdinburgh,  Mri  M‘Kinlie. 

— .  Mr  Robert  Hart,  merchant  in  Bor- 
rowflounneft. 

10.  At  the  Manfe  of  Kirkintilloch,  af¬ 
ter  a  (hort  iiinefs,  the  Rev.  Mr  William 
Dunn,  minifter  ot  that  parifh,  in  the  54th 
year  of  his  age,  and  a5th  ot  his  miniftry. 

— .  At  Garroch,  Thomas  Grierfen, 
Elq-  of  Garroch. 

11.  At  Gialgow,  Mrs  Agnes  Miller, 
widow  of  Major  John  Mair,  of  ihc  £a- 
gineerj. 

— .  At  Myre,  Mr  John  Kid,  farmer 
there. 

13.  At  Leith,  Philip  Loch,  Efq.  Col- 
ledfor  of  the  Cuftoms  at  A  loa. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Archibald  Robert- 
fuji,  Eiq.  advocate. 

— .  At  the  Ifle  of  Whithorr,  Capt. 
Alex.  Cook,  commander  of  the  Prince 
Edward  cutter. 

15.  At  Manorhill,  Mr  Alexander 
Dtyidale,  tenant  there. 

16.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  poth  year  ot 
his  agt,  James  Dun,  L.L.D.  who  was 
Kedtor  and  Matter  of  the  grammar 
fchool  of  that  city  for  the  fpace  of  66 
yriTi,  having  been  appointed  a  Mailer 
in  1731,  and  Rcdlor  in  1744. 

— .  At  Mount  Charles,  in  the  neigh-, 
kourhnod  of  Ayr,  in  conlequence  of  be¬ 
ing  feverrly  burnt  by  her  liandkerchicf 
catching  fire,  Mrs  Frances  Feriioron, 
widow  of  John  Ftrgufon,  Elq.  of  Green- 
vale,  and  filler  to  the  Cuutitcls  of  Craw- 
turd. 

— .  At  Kinnonghrry,  near  Cnpir  Ang- 
the  Rev.  Mr  Thomas  Hill,  RcAor  uf 
LLngrlyincn,  in  Wales. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Baillie, 
fpcufe  of  Andrew  Croinbie,  folicitor  at 
law. 

—  At  Damfries,  the  Rev.  Mr  Affleck, 
late  minillcr  of  a  Pirlbyteriaii  churth  in 
Holland. 

17.  At  Leith,  John  Harper,  late  far¬ 
mer  at  Uackfidcitt,.  iii  the  86th  year  of 
bis  age. 

—  Mr  James  Stirling,  merchant  in 
Glasgow. 

18.  At  Hamilton,  Mrs  Anna  Bower, 
fpoufe  of  Mr  Oliver  Bower,  faddler  in 
Hamilton. 

19.  At  Manfe  of  Kiniore,  the  Rev. 
Mr  George  Adams,  minillcr  there,  in  the 
69th  ye^r  of  bis  age,  and  35th  of  hia 

miniftry. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Mur- 


10.  At  Alicrdeen,  Mrs  Douglas  of 
Fcchill. 

~  At  Edinburgh,  Mifi  Jam's  Dou¬ 
glas,  daughter  of  Mr  Andrew  Doaglas, 
late  diuggill. 

— T  At  Dundee,  Mift  Scott,  rlanghter 
of  the  deceafed  Lieut.  Gen.  James  Sci  tt 
of  Comifton. 

Latch’,  at  Cowes,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
Licttt.  Nathaniel  S'uar*,  of  the  R.  Navy. 

Lately,  among  the  k.ilcd  on  board  the 
Mermaid  frigate,  in  her  engagement 
with  La  Lu.re,  is  Jamis  S  irbng,  Efq. 
midlhipniaii,  fecond  tun  of  Sir  John  Stir¬ 
ling,  Bart,  of  Glorat,  Stirlingfliire.  He 
was  a  young  man  ot  great  hopes  in  his 
proteflion,  and  died  gallantly  fighting 
for  his  country,  at  the  early  age  ot  17. 

41.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret 
Mowat,  fpoulie  of  Mr  Charles  Alifon, 
miniifer  ot  St  Andrew’s  and  Deernefs, 
Oikney. 

—  At  Boreland  of  Balmaghie,  Mr 
Wil  iam  M‘Clachart^,  ageri  90  years. 

—  At  Glaofield,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  Simon  Rois,  Efq.  of  Gladfield. 

45.  At  Dumtrics,  Mifs  Maxwell  of 

Oichardton.  , 

46.  At  Bath,  Mifs  Letitia  Cockhurn, 
eldeft  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Cock- 
bum,  of  the  Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery. 

48.  At  Sheernctii,  Capi.  Brown  uf  the 
Kite  (loop  nf  war. 

— .  Mrs  Duncan,  fpoufe  to  Mr  James 
Duncan,  fen.  bookleller  in  Giaignw. 

49.  Mifs  Eliza  M.  Fordyce,  \oungeft 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexandci  Fordyce, 
Efq.  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

— .  At  Furies,  the  Rev.  Mf  William 
Bciinct,  miiiiilcr  of  the  AlTuciaic  Con- 
girgation  there. 

— .  At  Airfield,  in  the  parilh  of  Ctan- 
fton,  Mrs  E'izabctli  Ranaulfon,  reinft  of 
Mr  Wili'on,  late  f^rn>ei  at  Pralton,  aged 
101  years  and  t  months.  Her  children, 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and 
great-great-grandchildren,  amount  in 
141.  She  w  as  inar(ied  in  the  year  1719, 
lived  17  years  a  wife,  and  65  years  a 
widow. 

Dec,  I.  At  Montrofe,  Mr  James  Dick- 
fon,  merchant,  aged  81  years. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  George  Sinc¬ 
lair  (Brigciid),  late  of  the  6oih  regiment. 

3.  At  Chatto,  James  Roblon,  Efq.  of 
Sainilton. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Dar¬ 
ling,  late  bcekrcllcr  and  printer  ;  beii  g 
the  perlon  who  pofTeircd  the  firft  (bop 
opened  -on  North-Bridge  Street.— lie 
went  to  bed  in  his  ordinary  health,  and 
was  found  <tead  next  muiuing. 
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